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URBANISM, URBANIZATION AND ACCULTURATION* 


By L. Beats 


NTHROPOLOGISTS have long claimed for themselves and for their 
subject a basic and broad approach to the problems of social science. 
y The emphasis on structural factors and on the necessity of dealing with cul- 
tures as wholes is pointed to as providing broader insights than are usually 
It found in those disciplines which fragment the field of human behavior. Anthro- 
. pologists indeed have sought the aid of scholars in many fields where they have 
: recognized their inability to handle the more specialized problems covered 
2 by other social science disciplines. Nevertheless, the anthropologists’ greater 
familiarity with the concepts of culture, in contrast with the not infrequent 
y> naiveté in handling such concepts by others, have reinforced the self-image 
y many anthropologists have of their discipline. Moreover, in considerable meas- 
k ure, followers of other social science disciplines have tended to concede the 
y; important position of anthropology in the total structure of the social sciences. 
L, Yet increasingly, in recent years, notes of skepticism have been heard and it 
R, is perhaps desirable that we re-examine our discipline and its relations with 
a the field of social science. 
- A most cursory examination of anthropology suggests that in recent 
a decades, despite the asserted broadness of our interests, the major concern 
of anthropologists with other disciplines has been with the general area of 
st psychology. Even with this field, anthropological interest has been centered 
primarily in the areas of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and the projective psy- 
chologies and their techniques. Only occasional individuals among us have 
turned their attention to the significance of the other social sciences for us. 
More particularly, we have been ignorant of or prejudiced toward one of our 
closest collaborators, the field of sociology. 

Sociology has, indeed, been far more hospitable to anthropology and an- 
thropological ideas than anthropologists are to sociology. Anthropological 
concepts of culture are commonplaces in much of the sociological field, and 
comparative ethnological material forms a significant part of even the poorer 

* Presidential address, American Anthropological Association, delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association, Berkeley, California, on December 29, 1950. 
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sociological textbooks. Sociological journals often publish articles by anthro- 
pologists, and anthropological literature is fairly well reviewed in them—a 
situation which is not reciprocated in anthropological journals. In a recent issue 
of the Sociological Review, four anthropological books are reviewed and three 
anthropologists appear as reviewers—a fairly usual proportion. In contrast, 
the American Anthropologist in 1948, reviewed one sociology work and had 
no sociological reviewers, although more works were reviewed in 1949. The 
names of Kroeber, Linton, Kluckhohn, Malinowski, Redfield, Benedict, and 
Mead, to name but a few, are well known to sociology graduate students and 
often undergraduates as well. In contrast, how many anthropology students 
at any level are familiar with the names of Parsons, Wirth, Merton, Lazars- 
feld, Young, Cottrell or Davis except in a few departments or by the accident 
of being on the same campus? 

The interest of sociologists in anthropology indeed takes a very practical 
and important turn when we consider the source of much of the recent expan- 
sion of the teaching of anthropology. This is clearly revealed in the recent 
survey of anthropology by Erminie Voegelin. Many of the present fifty-three 
independent departments of anthropology had their beginning under sociology, 
including some of the older and most respected of such departments. Of 
eighteen programs in anthropology, five are linked with sociology in some 
fashion. Even more strikingly, however, of forty-three combined departments 
which teach approximately one-fourth of the university courses offered in 
anthropology and approximately one-third of the graduate seminars offered 
in anthropology, forty-one are in combined departments with sociology. In 
a fourth category, we find fifty-six host departments offering two to seven 
courses in the anthropological field. Forty-six of these, all but two, are either 
departments of sociology or divisions in which sociology is located. Finally, 
of one hundred and sixty-one single courses offered in American colleges and 
universities, one hundred and fifty-six are sponsored by either independent 
or combined sociology departments. In other words, out of two hundred and 
seventy-eight universities where anthropology is taught—but without an 
independent anthropology department existing—in two hundred and fifty- 
two cases, or in all but twenty-six, our partner or host is sociology. The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that much of the recent expansion in the teaching of 
anthropology has been sponsored by our sociological colleagues. Consequently, 
it perhaps behooves us to examine the field of our sponsors in somewhat more 
detail than has been true of anthropologists in the past. 

The need for closer contacts between the two fields has been recognized by 
many before now. As A. L. Kroeber has remarked more than once, ‘Sociology 
ought in principle to be rather difficult to distinguish from anthropology.’” 
Yet in the main, the initiative for such efforts as have been made toward 
greater understanding and collaboration between the disciplines has originated 


1 Kroeber, 1936, p. 333. 
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with sociologists. Not infrequently the attitude of anthropologists toward 
sociological colleagues has been not a little patronizing. This is true despite 
the characterization, by one of our own colleagues, of anthropologists as being 
by comparison essentially illiterate, pointing out justifiably that anthropolo- 
gists spend much less time in the library and much more time in field work 
than do the sociologists.? 

Good historical reasons, of course, may be found for this situation. Ameri- 
can anthropology, particularly, went through a long period of preoccupation 
with field work devoted primarily to rescuing the remnants of rapidly vanish- 
ing cultures. During this time, theory fell into great disrepute and either was 
ignored or, for a considerable time, was based on outworn evolutionary theory 
of the 19th century. Such theory as appeared was strongly historical in its 
nature, and anthropology was frequently asserted to be purely a historical 
discipline without claim to the title of science. The non-repetitive nature of 
cultural events was asserted to put them in a different category from the 
events studied by the natural scientists. Such a view was perhaps understand- 
able in terms of 19th-century concepts of physics and chemistry. Yet even in 
that period, anthropologists were turning their attention significantly toward 
processes rather than events. Recent developments in the natural sciences 
show all too clearly that the focus of attention of the 19th century was incor- 
rect and that events in physics, for example, are frequently no more predictable 
or repetitive than in the so-called historical disciplines. Predictions of the path 
of an individual neutron or the atom with which it will collide are, of course, 
impossible by any foreseeable technique. Attention is upon process rather 
than upon event; and in such terms, the possible applicability of scientific 
method even to the historical data becomes increasingly apparent. Anthro- 
pology likewise has, in recent decades, moved far toward concern with process 
and toward the formulation of wider and wider generalizations. As in physics 
and chemistry, theory has become increasingly important, and the develop- 
ments of hypothesis and the experimental situation become increasingly sig- 
nificant. 

The period of the rebirth of theory in anthropology has coincided, how- 
ever, with a period of expanding interest in the interaction between the indi- 
vidual and culture. Here the possible relationships with psychology are obvi- 
ous and important. Yet at the time these interests began, psychology was in its 
‘“‘brass-instrument”’ and animal phase, and it is perhaps this more than any 
other accident which focused the attention of many anthropologists upon the 
various “depth” and projective psychologies. More particularly, anthropology 
turned toward psychoanalysis, where many concepts were being developed 
which had possible significant application to cultural phenomena. Not infre- 
quently, however, the acceptance of psychoanalytical systems was overen- 
thusiastic and uncritical. All too often, clinically useful concepts were accepted 


2 Kluckhohn, 1949, p. 11. 
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as scientifically verified generalizations, despite the fact that anthropological 
data often showed that some concepts of psychoanalysis at least required 
modification for application to non-European cultures, much as anthropologi- 
cal data played an important part in the destruction of older psychological 
concepts of instinct. The trend established in the ’twenties has grown and con- 
tinued, and in so far as anthropologists have dealt with the area of psychology, 
they largely have ignored the very important developments of academic psy- 
chology in the last twenty years in motivation, in learning theory, and in 
field theory. 

During the same period, sociological theory has tended to be in disrepute 
among anthropologists, although exceptions of significance can be noted. 
Anthropologists usually have felt that sociologists tended to be over-philo- 
sophical and logistic in their approaches, or else devoted to amelioristic reform 
activity. In part, this charge historically has considerable truth and it is per- 
haps still a weakness of the sociological field that it is over-conceptualized, with 
an insufficient number of empirically derived generalizations. Yet this is far 
from true of the whole field of sociology and, indeed, the discipline today 
faces a rather serious threat from the other direction. In the anxiety of sociolo- 
gists to establish sociology as an empirical subject, there is some danger of 
the development of a “brass-instrument” sociology. This will be highly “scien- 
tific,’ quantified, and accurately verifiable. But, as with brass-instrument 
psychology, the questions of fundamental importance, not only to sociology 
but to the other social sciences, will not even be asked. 

A result of the general illiteracy of anthropologists with respect to sociology 
has been the rather blundering way in which some anthropologists have en- 
tered upon the study of modern cultures. In part, these approaches have been 
important and have contributed much to sociology itself. Yet it is all too 
apparent that, in some modern community studies, anthropologists have 
approached problems which they could not solve with their existing tech- 
niques. All too frequently they have had to re-invent sampling techniques, 
to learn elementary and frequently inadequate statistics and to create new 
and often very elementary theories. As one sociologist has remarked, if an- 
thropologists keep on as they have begun in the study of modern culture, 
they will in time reinvent sociology, but unfortunately it will be at least fifty 
years behind the rest of the field. It must of course be noted that in many 
cases anthropologists have made important contributions, even where they 
have been considerably out of their depth. The comparative approach, the 
emphasis on structure and upon the totality of the culture pattern have fre- 
quently enlarged and sharpened the sociologist’s understanding of his special 
problems. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to synthesize all anthropology and 
sociology. Rather, I propose to investigate a small segment of the field of 
human behavior and to point out an area of fruitful collaboration in research 
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where common efforts can sharpen our conceptual tools. The problems specifi- 
cally I wish to discuss are those related to urbanism, urbanization and accul- 
turation—a segment of the total field of culture change. Even this field has 
not been entirely ignored either by sociologists or by anthropologists, but such 
discussion as has taken place has failed in my opinion, totally to explore the 
problem. 

Sociologists on the whole have been fairly perceptive of the significance 
of urban phenomena as creating a new type of society. As Louis Wirth, per- 
haps one of the most acute commentators in this field has said, ‘‘The anoma- 
lous situation symbolic of urban life consists in the presence of close physical 
proximity coupled with vast social distances of men. This has profoundly 
altered the basis of human association and has subjected the traits of human 
nature as molded by simpler social organizations to severe strain.’ In this 
quotation, and still more in his “Urbanism as a Way of Life,’’ Wirth points 
out the problem of modification of human behavior imposed by the urban 
way of life. This problem is what I propose to consider under the term of 
urbanization, restricting its meaning perhaps more than is usually done by 
sociologists. But while recognizing the problem of urbanization, my admittedly 
somewhat illiterate view of sociologists’ preoccupations suggests that they 
have paid much more attention to urbanism than they have to urbanization. 
In other words, I feel the primary sociological concern has been with the nature 
of the urban society rather than with the processes of urbanism or the adapta- 
tion of men to urban life. 

On the anthropological side, this problem has been far from totally 
neglected. Much of the theoretical framework of Redfield’s work has been pro- 
jected against the problem of urbanism. In Redfield’s case, however, the pri- 
mary concern has been with the way in which the influence of urbanism is 
extended into the urban hinterland and particularly into the folk culture. 
Redfield likewise has clearly conceived of his work as bearing on the problem 
of acculturation. 

Extending beyond Redfield’s work in one direction are the numerous an- 
thropological studies of acculturation which in rare instances reach the polar 
situation where the contact of two primitive groups results in acculturative 
processes. A theoretical opposite pole would consist of the village group devel- 
oping, with solely its own population increase, into an urban community with 
all its concomitant changes in structure and the modifications of human 
association and human character suggested by Wirth. Between these poles 
lie a variety of intermediate situations which I will suggest in subsequent para- 
graphs and which in many cases have yet to be adequately studied. 

Interest in this problem on my own part first arose through participation 
in a joint department of anthropology and sociology. With other members 
of the department I became concerned with discovering frameworks within 


* Wirth, 1940, p. 752. 
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which some considerable segments of our research interests could be harmo- 
nized, at least on a conceptual level. Several years of discussion eventually 
showed clearly that many of the problems of those interested in urban research, 
those interested in minority group research, and those interested in the accul- 
turation of primitive and folk groups contained similar elements, often con- 
cealed behind differing terminologies. Our ultimate agreement has been that 
within the framework subsumed by the concepts of urbanization and accultura- 
tion we are dealing with processes which, if not identical, at least form a 
related continuity of social phenomena. 

Our further conclusion was that within an urban area such as Los Angeles, 
characterized by rapid growth produced mainly by immigration and including 
a wide variety of ethnic minorities, we could find abundant materials for stud- 
ies which would relate to acculturation problems among American Indian 
groups. As one of my colleagues put it somewhat inelegantly, ‘The processes 
involved when a Navaho Indian is relieved of his jewelry and savings in a 
backstreet saloon in Gallup are essentially the same as those involved when a 
Mexican laborer is ‘rolled’ in a saloon on Main Street.” We may go further and 
suggest that these processes are not entirely dissimilar to those involved when 
an Iowa farmer is relieved of his savings in the emotional setting of a cult group. 

In a more serious vein, we believe there are common factors which link 
together the processes taking place among the peoples of Yucatan, or such an 
Indian group as the Tarascans, the immigrant Mexicans in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the rural southern Negro or white moving into an urban setting, or the 
Iowa or Kansas farm family settling in the Middle Western Mecca. It is 
obvious that the exact kind and degree of acculturation involved is different. 
The amount of adaptation and cultural change required to urbanize an Iowa 
farmer possibly is less than that for a southern rural white. And increasing 
amounts of change may be involved with the rural Negro, the rural Mexican 
in Los Angeles, and finally the Mexican Indian remaining in his own village, 
the amount of change being a function oi the cultural distance separating each 
group from contemporary urban culture as it exists in Southern California. 
But it is our tentative hypothesis that there is a commonality of process which, 
if verified by empirical research, will ul.imately lead to the development of 
a common body of concepts and generalizations applicable to an ever-widen- 
ing body of phenomena. 

Certain possible objections to our basic assumptions must be admitted 
and dealt with. Of minor significance is the suggestion that rural and urban 
United States whites share the same basic culture and that urbanization is 
merely movement from one sub-culture to another. We do not at present 
feel this is a serious obstacle. The rural Mexican can in turn be regarded as 
merely possessing a sub-culture of the Atlantic area. This is in some measure 
true of most existing Indian groups in the Latin American region. Possibly it 
is taking too great a leap at present to assert that native cultures, as yet un- 
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modified by Euro-American contact, still are parts of the same genus culture 
but in any case this is a matter for investigation rather than assertion. In the 
light of these considerations our provisional hypothesis is that rural-urban 
acculturation and cross-cultural acculturation differ only in degree and do not 
represent substantially different processes of change. 

Somewhat more serious is the fact that in most acculturation studies, such 
as those of Redfield, we are dealing with changes occurring in an existing and 
continuing social group whereas the migrant into the urban area comes as an 
individual uprooted from his original social group and cultural context. Yet 
even in the continuing social group, acculturation processes are in part to be 
illuminated by individual behavior under the impact of an alien culture. 
Moreover, in the urban area, immigrants often segregate or are segregated to 
form new groups of common although perhaps less integrated characteristics. 
The great body of Mexican immigrants tend to live in enclave communities 
in which culture change occurs at least in part as a group process. This group 
formation is enhanced by a degree of enforced residential segregation which is 
even more highly operative in the case of the rural Negro immigrant. Finally, 
the Iowa or Kansas farmer likewise tends to associate in some measure with 
his own kind, a tendency illustrated in the Los Angeles area in the past through 
the operation of state clubs with their social and often political functions. It 
is a fairly well established dictum of urban studies that people tend to settle 
among their own kind. For the Los Angeles area this is dramatically shown 
in an unpublished study by Eshrev Shevky comparing the Westchester dis- 
trict in 1940 and 1946. Although the district population increased from 350 
in 1940 to 14,350 in 1946, virtually the same age structure and family and 
occupational status prevailed in both years. Because of these phenomena of 
group formation we are operating on the working hypothesis that the culture 
change process will be different only quantitatively and that the fundamental 
processes will be comparable. 

Many other facets of the problems of urbanism, urbanization and accul- 
turation have not been considered in detail by our group yet afford equally 
significant areas of common exploration. For example, one of the very signifi- 
cant aspects of urbanism in the United States is the influence of the city 
upon rural areas and rural life. In varying degree, the countryside is being 
urbanized, a process that in some areas, such as California, has proceeded so 
far and so rapidly that true rural life in the traditional sense has almost dis- 
appeared. Thus, according to the definitions of a farm worked out by the farm 
mortgage departments of the major life insurance companies, I am told there 
are, to all practical intent, no farms in California. 

This process of urbanization of the country likewise has obvious bearing 
on the general theory of acculturation. It likewise has wide bearings of practi- 
cal significance in a time when it is proposed to accelerate the spread of indus- 
trialism and rising living standards throughout the world. We have reason 
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to believe that this phenomenon will be associated with a great increase in 
the number and size of cities as has already been the case in Latin America 
during the past two decades. In the latter area the immediate effect has been, 
not the urbanization of the country, but the depopulation of the country in 
favor of the city, creating most serious problems in food and raw material 
production. Is this a temporary effect? Will it be duplicated elsewhere? Will 
the urbanization of the country-side occur as a later phase of industrializa- 
tion? The answers to these questions and the problem of developing practical 
applications of our knowledge are of great importance to such programs as 
Point IV. If decreasing food supply results from efforts to raise living stand- 
ards, the future of the world we live in may be quickly and disastrously affected. 
The problem is one for joint attack by sociologists and anthropologists. 

Of a more basic character is the examination of the nature of urbanism in 
a wider framework than the cities of the North Atlantic community of na- 
tions. Wirth has pointed out the necessity of formulating a definition of ur- 
banism which eliminates specific locally or historically conditioned influences. 
He likewise has recognized that cities existed in preindustrial and precapitalis- 
tic periods. The definition and the theories of urbanism must be tested against 
these situations and if necessary, modified. 

From the standpoint of traditional anthropological interest the problem 
of urbanism has considerably greater importance than is commonly recognized. 
V. Gordon Childe has indeed pointed out the great importance of the rise 
of cities in the Near East as a concomitant of the development of metallurgy 
and the rise and spread of early civilization. He also has pointed out the exist- 
ence of such features as specialization, heterogeneity, and stratification. This 
analysis needs to be extended and to include the ancient cities of such regions 
as India and China. Other anthropological problems also need investigation 
from the viewpoint of urbanism. In conversation Paul Kirchhoff recently re- 
marked that after many years he had suddenly realized that many of his diffi- 
culties in understanding and interpreting Aztec culture and society stem from 
its urban character, creating a series of problems with which he was not 
equipped to deal. It is important in his opinion that we re-examine not only 
Mexico but probably Peru and certainly many of the cultures of Negro Africa, 
as well as many parts of Asia, in the light of urbanism. To do this we need 
not only to learn the sociological contributions to the problem of urbanism 
but to persuade sociologists to extend their interests into new cultural settings. 
Here the anthropologist may prove indispensable to the sociologist, at least 
initially, because of his greater experience in dealing with non-European cul- 
tures. 

Many of the characteristics of the Euro-American city are assumed by 
sociologists to be general urban characteristics. Here again, collaborative work 
is indicated. Is it true, for example, that family size drops in an urban setting 
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or that the drop, if it exists, is similar for all classes? In Rio de Janeiro, for 
example, statistics would probably suggest a drop in net reproduction rates 
not dissimilar to that for North America. Yet there is some indication that the 
drop is not due to a radical change in family size but to the fact that a large 
part of the industrial labor force consists of unmarried males who do not form 
families. Possibly the size of such families as are formed, or the size of families 
on the upper economic levels does not show such a drop. Similarly, do birth 
rates, net reproduction rates, or family size show the same patterns in India 
and China as they do in the United States? Some data of this sort exist but they 
are far from adequate. 

The reproduction rate and family size problem are of very practical as 
well as theoretical importance. There are many other assumptions regarding 
urbanism which need further testing in a broader framework for which imme- 
diate practical considerations do not appear. Is it true, for example, that secu- 
larization is an urban phenomenon in India or China? Does kinship sink into 
insignificance in a Chinese city? Do formal controls loom as important in 
other contexts as they do in the American city? The pecuniary character of 
economic life and a high degree of individuation are often cited as urban char- 
acteristics. All of us are familiar with non-urban societies with some degree 
of pecuniary development and Goldschmidt has recently shown the existence 
of a high degree of individuation for native Northwest California. Is it not 
possible that these characteristics are not peculiar to the urban setting but are 
to be associated with some other variables? 

Industrialization is characteristic of Euro-American cities. New power 
sources and the dispersal of industry suggest this is impermanent. Technologi- 
cal specialization and industrialization may be characteristics primarily 
associated with urbanized societies, yet not be necessary attributes of the city 
itself. If this be true, it would be weli to know it before Point IV or similar 
programs go too far. Indeed, harking back in part to the acculturation prob- 
lem, it may be well to try to discover more about the groups which may be 
industrialized most easily. Such knowledge could have great significance for 
the success of programs to raise living standards of underdeveloped areas. 
Wilbert Moore has shown that in the Puebla region of Mexico it is the least 
acculturated or urbanized groups, namely the Indians, who flock into factory 
work. It is a widely held belief in Peru and Ecuador that the Indian must 
first adopt rural mestizo culture before he can be urbanized or industrialized. 
Yet in at least one Ecuadorean village studied, the Indians are becoming ur- 
banized without becoming rural mestizos first. Our own cities in the past cen- 
tury grew more through immigration from Europe than from recruitment 
from rural America. Is it, by chance, easier to induce the radical cultural 
changes of industrialization or urbanization if there is a wider gulf between the 
cultures rather than a narrower one? 
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The list of urban characteristics which need greater study and cross-cul- 
tural checks could be greatly expanded. I have mentioned neither politics 
nor associations. Enough has been said to indicate both the practical and 
theoretical importance of such studies. I hope likewise that what I have said 
indicates that such studies offer a wide variety of opportunities for fruitful 
collaboration between anthropologists and sociologists and will enrich the 
conceptual and theoretical equipment of both groups. 

Talcott Parsons recently suggested that although it is impossible at present 
to develop a systematic general theory of sociology, let alone the social sci- 
ences, we are in a position to discern certain islands of fairly well established 
theory, both on the general level and on the level of what he calls ‘‘middle”’ 
theory where research hypotheses are generated. He urges the desirability of 
charting out the various islands of theory and seeking the channels and dis- 
stances between them. Only thus will we begin to establish a continent. The 
discussion presented is offered in the belief that it suggests a substantial 
island of “middle” theory. If it can be adequately charted and its position 
established, it should be fruitful of research hypotheses. 

There are those among my colleagues who object to efforts to unify theory 
and who cling to the traditional and rigid disciplinary lines. It is my own firm 
belief that anthropology has a body of phenomena for study and a distinctive 
mode of approach which will preserve our discipline for a long time to come, 
but I equally firmly believe we can strengthen rather than weaken ourselves 
by expanding our search for unified bodies of theory. The development of 
unified theories in the natural sciences has almost obliterated the boundaries 
between physics and chemistry. Yet the cores of the two disciplines remain 
clearly distinguishable and both subjects have undergone spectacular advances 
through their cross fertilization. Despite the dangers of analogy, the results of 
our relations with psychology suggest that a widening of our search for com- 
mon ground with the other social sciences may prove equally fruitful to an- 
thropology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Lewis H. MorcGan’s WeEstTERN FIELD Trips* 


By Lesur A. Waite 


HERE has been a tradition among American anthropologists of the 

twentieth century that the defects and shortcomings of the earlier, and 
particularly the evolutionary, anthropologists were due to too much theorizing 
and too little field work or none at all. It has been customary to dub the 
classical evolutionists ‘‘closet,’’ or arm-chair, philosophers.' The corrective 
for the “theoretical excesses” of the early ethnologists, according to this tra- 
dition, was, in the words of Edward Sapir, ‘‘the sobering influence of field 
work among the American aborigines.’” 

The life and work of Lewis H. Morgan (1818-1881) provide a salutary 
corrective to this tradition—not ‘to mention the field researches of Ad. F. 
Bandelier, J. Owen Dorsey, Horatio Hale, F. H. Cushing, A. S. Gatschet, Alice 
Fletcher, and others. Morgan was unquestionably one of the most eminent 
and influential theoreticians of the nineteenth century.’ But he was also an 
industrious, critical, versatile and productive field worker as well. According 
to Clark Wissler, Morgan was “‘a pioneer, if not the initiator of field study in 
cultural phenomena.’* He began his ethnological researches among the 
Iroquois tribes, in whose territory he was born and reared, in 1842 or ’43, and 
continued them assiduously until the publication of The League of the Ho-de- 
no-sau-nee or Iroquois in 1851— “‘the first scientific account of an Indian tribe 
ever given to the world,” as John Wesley Powell termed it.® 

With the publication of The League, Morgan laid ethnological researches 
aside in order to devote himself to his legal profession and to his domestic 


* This paper was read at the XXTXth International Congress of Americanists in New York, 
in September, 1949. The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. John R. Russell, Librarian of the Rush 
Rhees Library of the University of Rochester, New York, for placing at his disposal journals 
and correspondence in the Lewis H. Morgan archives. He wishes also to thank Miss Margaret 
Butterfield of the staff of the Rush Rhees Library for generous assistance in working with these 
materials. 

Morgan’s journal of his trip to Colorado and New Mexico in 1878 has already been published 
(White, ed., 1942). The journals for the expeditions of 1859-62 are now being edited, and it is 
hoped that they will be ready for publication in the near future. 

' Sapir, 1920, p. 377; Murdock, 1932, p. 200, and 1949, pp. xiii-xiv; Redfield, 1937, p. x; 
Herskovits, 1937, p. 259; Steward, 1949, p. 1. See, also, White, 1947, pp. 406-408, for a summary 
statement of the attitude of the Boas school toward theorizing. 2 Sapir, loc. cit. 

3 “Morgan was undoubtedly the greatest sociologist of the past century,” Haddon, 1910, 
p. 165. * Wissler, 1929, p. 340. 

5 Powell, 1880, p. 115. Seventy years after the publication of The League, Alexander Golden- 
weiser, who had himself done considerable field work among the Iroquois, asserted that “the best 
general treatise on the Iroquois still remains Lewis H. Morgan’s “The League of the Iroquois’ ” 
(Goldenweiser, 1922, p. 418). 
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life—he was married in 1851.6 In 1856, Morgan attended a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in Albany. This meet- 
ing, as he tells us in one of his journals, so quickened his interest in ethnology 
that he resolved to resume the study as soon as possible. 

The next year Morgan read a paper, “Laws of Descent among the Iro- 
quois,” before the Association in Montreal.’ “At this time,” he writes, “I 
did not know that the system extended beyond the Iroquois, although I sur- 
mised its probability.” In the summer of 1858, Morgan obtained the kinship 
system of the Ojibwa tribe, at Marquette, Michigan. ‘“To my surprise some- 
what,” he reports, “and not a little to my delight, I found their system was 
substantially the same as that of the Iroquois; thus, by including a second 
stock language, extending very greatly the area of its distribution. From this 
time I began to be sensible of the important uses which such a primary insti- 
tution as this must have in its bearing upon the question of the genetic con- 
nection of the American Indian nations not only, but also upon the still more 
important question of their Asiatic origin.’’* 

This significant discovery at Marquette inaugurated an arduous program 
of research which was to absorb a large part of Morgan’s life for the next 
decade. He determined to obtain full and concise data on kinship nomen- 
clatures from as many tribes and nations as possible all over the world. With 
the assistance of the Smithsonian Institution he distributed questionnaires to 
missionaries, diplomatic and consular agents, and others. And he undertook 
to obtain data himself from as many North American Indian tribes as he could 
reach. He took advantage of opportunities afforded by delegations of Indians 
from distant tribes on visits to Washington, D.C. He obtained relationship 
terms from Eskimos brought to New York City by an arctic explorer. But 
most important of his efforts were, of course, his four western field trips. 

Morgan made four trips to the west and northwest in the consecutive years 
of 1859 to 1862. The first and second trips were to Kansas and Nebraska terri- 
tories. The third was to Ft. Garry, near Lake Winnipeg, on the Red River of 
the North. The fourth trip, in the summer of 1862, took him over 2,000 miles 
up the Missouri River, past the Yellowstone, to Ft. Benton. 

Conditions attending ethnological field work in those days were somewhat 
different from those of our own. In Morgan’s day, the ethnologist did not leave 
home, after a series of inoculations and vaccinations, by pullman or airplane, 
and with perhaps a generous grant from a large foundation—and, possibly, 
with a supply of tinned foods. In 1859, the railroad ended abruptly at Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri; from there Morgan was obliged to travel by river boat, 
stagecoach, and on foot. A decade before Morgan saw St. Louis on his first 
field trip, an epidemic of cholera was taking a toll of 200 persons per day in 


® Morgan, 1859a. See, also, Stern, 1931, and White, 1948. 
7 Morgan, 1858. 8 Morgan, 1859a. See, also, Morgan, 1871a, Ch. I. 
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that city.* Some Indian tribes were restricted to reservations but many were 
not, and bloodshed was not infrequent. On his first trip to Kansas, Morgan 
went to his informant’s lodge one morning and saw there, drying in the sun, a 
fresh Indian scalp. The boat that took him to Ft. Benton in ’62 picked up 
two Gros Ventre warriors who had escaped from a band of Sioux. And warfare 
between Indians and whites was continued for a generation after Morgan 
made these journeys. Great herds of bison still roamed the plains, and the 
crews and passengers of river boats on the upper Missouri used to kill them as 
well as elk and antelope for their mess. River travel was not without its 
hazards in those days. Four members of the crew of the Spread Eagle, the 
boat upon which Morgan went to Ft. Benton, were killed as they strove to 
negotiate a rapids just below the fort. With regard to expenses, Morgan once 
estimated, in a letter to Lorimer Fison, that Systems of Consanguinity cost 
him about $25,000, in money spent and in the sacrifice of professional income 
to free him for this work. 

It might be mentioned also that one of these field trips was ever afterwards 
associated with deep tragedy by Morgan. His two little daughters, ages 7 and 
2, died of scarlet fever while he was ascending the Missouri river in the 
summer of ’62. He received the appalling news at Sioux City on his journey 
home, more than a month after their death." 

These field trips of Morgan’s were relatively brief; the longest lasted only 
ten weeks, the shortest slightly less than four. There was thus no question of 
living among the Indians from day to day and of sharing in their lives as Mor- 
gan frequently had done among the Iroquois. His expeditions were for the 
specific purpose of collecting kinship nomenclatures, and when a suitable 
informant and interpreter could be found, this.object could quickly be at- 
tained. On his long trip on the Missouri, Morgan had, as fellow passengers on 
the Spread Eagle, Indians from various tribes with whom he was able to work 
at his leisure, hour after hour, during the journey. Fifty-one kinship systems 
were obtained on these four trips; that is, his data on this number were com- 
plete enough for publication in Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity (see pp. 
283-90) ; fragmentary data were obtained on some others. 

But Morgan did more than collect kinship terms. Whenever possible he 
secured data on clan organization and tribal government, some of which was 
subsequently used in Ancient Society. He also recorded information on cere- 
monies and dances of many tribes—including the Medicine Dance of the 
Winnebago and the Sun Dance of the Crow. He gathered data on such items 
as mythology, diet, dwellings, methods of bestowing names," dress, weapons, 


® Nebraska, 1922, p. 372. 

10 See Morgan’s own account of this tragedy in White, ed., 1937, pp. 369-370. 

" Morgan read a paper, “Indian Mode of Bestowing and Changing Names,” before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at its meeting in Springfield, Mass., in 
August, 1859 (see Morgan, 1859b). 
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warfare, sign language, a Yankton war dance, and the Indian manner of drink- 
ing whiskey. He noted the sororate among the Kaws, Blackfoot, Crow, and 
other tribes." Mortuary customs received considerable attention; once in 
Nebraska he carefully opened and minutely examined two Omaha burials. 
He describes “Payment Day” among the Delawares, “the annual gala day of 
the nation,” at which time the officials of the United States government dis- 
tributed $78,000 in gold and silver to less than 1,000 Indians. The schedule of 
the Spread Eagle made it possible for him to make a rather thorough examinz- 
tion of a village on the Missouri, abandoned by the Arikaras and occupied 
before them by the Mandans, and to collect a considerable number of artifacts 
and other specimens. He subsequently published a full account of this site.” 

The journals which. Morgan kept on these trips contain much data also 
on semi- and non-ethnological subjects. He made a study of the relationship 
between the Indian tribes sequestered on reservations and the United States 
government. He regarded the government’s attempt to pacify, domesticate, 
and acculturate the Indians as a failure. ‘“The evidence increases,” he wrote, 
“that ... [the agency system] does but little good, that it is not only a failure 
but disgraceful for the immorality and dishonesty with which the business 
is managed.” In addition to the blindness or stupidity of government policy 
and the incompetence and corruption of agents, Morgan notes the influence 
of the trader, bootlegger, sharper, and colonist upon the Indian. Even the 
Christian missionaries could not always resist the temptation to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the Red man they had come to convert. 

Morgan came to the conclusion that the best service the white man could 
render the Indian would be to teach him the English language. This would 
serve not only as a gateway to the culture of the white man but would help 
the Indian to cope with him on more equal terms." 

Morgan noted and deplored the degradation to which many Indian women 
were brought at the hands of unscrupulous white men. He once described an 
adolescent Indian girl at a Missouri river port whose face bore the lesions of 
syphilis. But he also observed that a considerable number of the sober, indus- 
trious and respectable colonists married Indian women. Morgan thought this 
mixture to be a good thing—for the whites as well as for the Indians. “Our 
race,” he wrote in his journal, “I think will be toughened physically by the 
intermixture and without any doubt will be benefited intellectually.” 


12 Concerning sororal polygyny, Morgan observed in his field journal: “If polygamy must 
prevail at all, why is not this the most respectable form in which it can exist? There would be 
less strife and jealousy, and the children would be near blood relatives.” 

18 Morgan, 1871b. 

14 As in earlier years Morgan had come to the aid of the Iroquois in their struggle against the 
machinations and aggressions of the Ogden Land Company (see Stern, of. cit., pp. 49-60), so 
in later days—during the popularity of the slogan “The only good Indian is a dead Indian”— 
he championed the cause of western tribes (see Morgan, 1876a, 1876b and 1878). 
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And, in addition to his ethnological observations—which by the way 
included a rather detailed account of a Chinese burial ceremony in California, 
obtained from a white informant who had lived there—Morgan’s journals 
contain copious notes on the topography, climate, flora and fauna" of regions 
which were not too well known in those days. 

The material on kinship systems obtained on these four expeditions into 
the Indian country was of course incorporated in his monumental Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family.’* Other data, such as those 
on clan organization, tribal government, etc., were used in Ancient Society,” 
Houses and House-Life of the American A borigines,'* and in various articles in 
journals, as we have already footnoted. 

In 1878, toward the close of his life, Morgan undertook another, and this 
time his last, field trip. Accompanied by two nephews and two fellow students 
of the latter, he set out for the southwest. By this time the railroad had 
reached Canyon City, Colorado. From there the party travelled by wagon. 
Their journey took them to southwestern Colorado, to McElmo Canyon and 
the Mancos river. It seems probable, judging from his journal, that Morgan 
entered the region of Mesa Verde but did not discover the spectacular archeo- 
logical sites there. He spent considerable time examining, measuring and 
analyzing a “great stone pueblo” on the Animas river.’® This was the now 
famous Aztec ruin, subsequently excavated by Earl H. Morris.*° 

The party then journeyed eastward through southern Colorado until 
they reached the Rio Grande which they followed into New Mexico. After a 
brief visit to Taos pueblo they returned to the east. 

As a field worker Morgan was meticulous and precise. He was a keen ob- 
server and he recorded his observations as a rule in minute detail. He obtained 
specimens for analysis and identification and for museum collections; he made 


48 On the journey up the Missouri to Ft. Benton in 1862, Morgan made observations and 
obtained information from trappers on the beaver, an animal he studied exhaustively in northern 
Michigan for many years, eventually publishing his results in The American Beaver and His 
Works (Philadelphia, 1868). 

16 The Preface to this work was signed by Morgan in January, 1866; it was accepted for 
publication by the Smithsonian Institution exactly two years later, but it did not appear until 
1870-71. It was published as Volume XVII of the Smithsonian Institution’s Contributions to 
Knowledge. 

‘T Published by Henry Holt and Co., New York, in 1877. Since the expiration of the copy- 
right, it has had many reprintings by C. H. Kerr and Co. of Chicago, and is still being published 
by them. Ancient Society has been translated into many languages including German, Russian 
(Czarist and Soviet editions), Bulgarian, Chinese, and Japanese, and is still being translated; a 
Spanish translation has appeared within the last few years. 

18 Morgan, 1881. 19 Morgan, 1880. 

20 See Morris, 1919. Of Morgan’s examination of the site Morris has written: “ ... Morgan 
visited the site, made a fairly thorough examination of the Aztec Ruin, and subsequently published 
a good description, and a reasonably accurate ground plan of the great pueblo” (0. cit., p. 9). 
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accurate measurements and sketches. Above all, he carefully distinguished 
between what he was told and what he himself actually saw, or otherwise 
ascertained to be a fact. Readers of his European journal* will see these 
ethnographic virtues exhibited on every hand. We close with the following 
appraisal of Morgan as a field worker by Robert H. Lowie:” 

“As an ethnographer, Morgan takes high rank . . . [his] honesty as a field 
worker is no less conspicuous than his acuity . . . . One naturally thinks first 
of his League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee or Iroquois, but the results of his very 
brief visits to more remote tribes are likewise most creditable. He discovered 
the matrilineal exogamous clan organization of the Crow, an observation once 
doubted but wholly confirmed by later research; and he registered sororal 
polygyny as a Crow usage. Exactly as I did some decades later, he noted that 
men and women chopped off a finger joint in mourning or as a religious sacri- 
fice. What is more, his description of the Crow kinship system is vastly supe- 
rior to my original attempt... for he recognized that cross-cousins were 
put into different generations from the speaker’s. As I subsequently wrote: 
‘My error seems the less pardonable because the essential facts had already 
been grasped by Morgan.’” 
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An Historicat Résumé or THE CONCEPT OF DIFFERENCES 
IN INDIAN Types! 


By T. D. Stewart and T. NEwMAN 


I. VARIABILITY 


DEAS regarding the unity or plurality of the American Indian have been 

influenced by a statement in an 18th century boo:. on South America to 
a degree that merits the attention of students. Who first drew this statement 
from its context and brought it to general attention is not known; but in the 
course of time it was widely quoted and given a comprehensive application 
beyond the author’s original intention. By the latter part of the last century 
this somewhat casual generalization of a traveller had assumed the dimensions 
of “an absolute postulate for the strictest purpose of scientific induction.’” 
As we shall see, reverberations of it are still occasionally encountered in an- 
thropological discussions. 


VIEWS OF TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA 


It was Antonio de Ulloa, the Spanish scientific traveller, who wrote the 
famous statement. The year was 1772. In its original form it reads as follows: 
“Visto un Indio de qualquier regién, se puede decir que se han visto todos en 
quanto al color y conlextura.’*® Daniel Wilson, 100 years later, translated it as 
follows: “If we have seen one American, we may be said to have seen all, 
their colour and make are so nearly alike.’ Usually, however, it was rendered 
simply as “‘He who has seen one tribe of Indians, has seen all.” Yet it can be 
recognized also as the basis for Samuel G. Morton’s likewise oft-quoted gen- 
eralization of 1842: “‘It is an adage among travellers that he who has seen one 
tribe of Indians, has seen all, so much do the individuals of this race resemble 
one another... . ’’ 

The influence of Ulloa’s words is the more remarkable because they were 
ridiculed by his contemporaries. For example, Juan Ignacio Molina, the Chilian 
historian, writing from Italy in 1782, said: ““Nothing appears to me to be more 
ridiculous than the assertion of several authors, that all the Americans re- 
semble each other, and that from seeing one you are able to judge the whole.’’6 

1 This paper is a combination of two papers read separately by the authors at the 48th annua 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association in New York, November 19, 1949. Orig- 
inally these papers introduced the two parts of the symposium on “The Variability of the Ameri- 
can Indian and its Interpretation.” Since they were not discussed, the papers have received only 
editorial changes. Dr. Stewart is responsible for part 1, Dr. Newman for part 2. Published by 
permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

? Wilson, 1876, p. 114. * Ulloa, edition of 1944, p. 242. 

* Wilson, 1876, p. 114. 5 See the more accessible second edition of 1844, p. 4. 

® Molina, as translated in 1808, p. 233. 
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Even Alcide d’Orbigny, the French naturalist who was an early traveller 
in South America, writing as late as 1839, and obviously referring to Ulloa, 
states that “An author has said naively that whoever has seen an American, 
has seen them all.’”’ And he goes on to characterize this observation as super- 
ficial.’ 

The effect of Ulloa’s words upon subsequent thought, and the degree of 
their acceptance in spite of such opinion to the contrary, deserve further 
consideration. We must remember that they were written after the writer’s 
contact with the Indians. Perhaps it is only natural for travellers to recall 
the homogeneous appearance of strange peoples. Thus in our own country we 
find Timothy Flint in 1826 reviewing in much the same way his 10 years’ 
experience among the Indians of the Mississippi Valley: 


I have been forcibly struck with a general resemblance in their countenance, make, 
conformation, manners and habits. I believe that no race of men can show people, who 
speak different languages, inhabit different climes, and subsist on different food, and 
who are yet so wonderfully alike.*® 


Alexander von Humboldt, in 1811, after his extensive travels in the Ameri- 
cas, recognized the tendency to forget population differences. His reasoning 
can be characterized briefly in terms of the modern expression, ‘‘All Chinese 
look alike.”” Humboldt said: 


..an European, when he decides on the great resemblance among the copper- 
coloured races, is subject to a particular illusion. He is struck with a complexion so 
different from our own, and the uniformity of this complexion conceals for a long time 
from him the diversity of individual features.°® 


For a different reason, Prince Maximilian, writing about his travels in the 

interior of North America in the 1830’s, is cautious about generalizing on 
Indian variability: 
But even if it is necessary, for the sake of clearness, to make various subdivisions in 
such an extended and varied population, on the basis of distinguishing characteristics, 
nevertheless such a division is difficult and arbitrary. If representatives of all those 
people could be brought together, a classification would present fewer difficulties; but 
great distances often separate related tribes, and memory rarely suffices for making 
these exact comparisons."® 


On the other hand, some of the early writers who have doubted or taken 


7 D’Orbigny, 1839, p. 123. 

8 Flint, 1826, p. 136. This statement is preceded by a summary of the different Indians that 
he had seen, which concludes as follows: “Thus I have inspected the northern, middle and south- 
ern Indians for a length of ten years; and I mention it only to prove that my opportunities of ob- 
servation have been considerable, and that I do not undertake to form a judgment of their char- 
acter without at least having seen much of it.” 

® Humboldt, as translated in 1822, p. 140. 10 Maximilian, as translated in 1906, p. 200. 
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issue with Ulloa’s generalization have not been content to explain it away. 
They in turn have been very positive about the existence of differences 
between Indians. Thus Molina said: “A Chilian is as easily distinguishable 
from a Peruvian as an Italian from a German.” 

D’Orbigny likewise: “A Peruvian differs more from a Patagonian, and 
the latter from a Guarani than a Greek differs from an Ethiopian or from 
a Mongol.” 

And Humboldt: “ ... the American race contains nations whose features 
differ as essentially from one another, as the numerous varieties of the race 
of Caucasus, the Circassians, Moors, and Persians, differ from one another.’ 

As if this were not enough to confuse the picture, some observers, in addi- 
tion to stressing tribal differences, have insisted on an overall resemblance 
between tribes. Thus, Humboldt, in addition to what has been quoted about 
Indian variability, stated thet “The Indians of New Spain bear a general 
resemblance to those who inhabit’ Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil.’ 

Much more recently (1925) Hrdlitka combined these ideas in one state- 
ment: 


.. we find that the various differences presented by the Indians are often more 
apparent than real; that actual and important differences are in no case of sufficient 
weight to permit of any radical dissociation on that basis; and that the more substantial 
differences which exist between the tribes are everywhere underlaid by fundamental 
similarities and identities that outweigh them and that speak strongly not only against 
any plurality of race on the American continent, taking the term race in its fullest 
meaning, but for the general original unity of the Indians. 


This idea persists even today, as the following quotation from Sir Arthur 
Keith’s latest book shows: 


I...make the bold assumption that the whole Amerind population of America, 
from Bering Strait to the Strait of Magellan, is the progeny of the original pioneer 
group or groups. Certainly the American Indians differ in appearance from tribe to 
tribe and from region to region, but underneath these local differences, there is a funda- 
mental similarity.'® 


This disparagement of Indian variability and insistence upon the homo- 
geneity of the Indian type that has been traced from the famous words of 
Ulloa, is one of the more interesting aspects of the history of the development 
of anthropology. Daniel Wilson was probably right when he said that “An idea 
which embraces in a simple form the solution of many difficulties, is sure to 
meet with ready acceptance,’”” 


1 Molina, 1808, p. 233. 12 D’Orbigny, 1839, p. 123. 

48 Humboldt, 1822, p. 140. 4 Ibid., p. 140. % Hrdlitka, 1925, p. 481. 

6 Keith, 1949, p. 218. This statement provided the stimulus for reviewing this subject in a 
symposium. 

1 Wilson, 1876, p. 114. 
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In the foregoing the opinions of travellers in America who were familiar 
with the appearance of living Indians have been considered. No one can ques- 
tion the extensive contact with Indians of such men as Ulloa, d’Orbigny, 
Humboldt, Flint, Maximilian, or Hrdlitka. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that in thinking about the living they were basing their opinions mainly on 
features that, according to Hooton, display relatively small variation—hair 
color, eye color, hair form and hair texture, body hair, skin color, and facial 
form.'* These superficial features—perhaps to be called Mongoloid features— 
would seem to be much of the physical structure that Indians possess in 
common. 
VIEWS OF CRANIOLOGISTS 


Fortunately, the travellers, besides providing opinions about the Indians, 
procured their skeletal remains. This brings us to another phase of our subject 
—the opinions of the craniologists. 

The first of these to merit attention is Samuel G. Morton of Philadelphia, 
who has been called the father of physical anthropology in America. In his 
famous Crania Americana of 1839 he divided the American race into two 
great families—the Toltecan or civilized tribes and the American or barbarous 
tribes. The latter he subdivided into four branches.’® This subdivision appears 
to have been based on differences in culture rather than on physical differences, 
for Morton, throughout his anthropological career, stoutly maintained the 
unity of the American Indian. Indeed, so great was his influence that he was 
responsible in large measure for the wide acceptance of the generalization 
embodied in Ulloa’s words and for the conversion of Ulloa’s words into “an 
adage.” 

Doubts as to the correctness of Morton’s opinion began to appear about 
five years after his death. In 1856-57 Daniel Wilson reported that Canadian 
Indian crania did not conform to Morton’s standard type. About this time 
also Anders Retzius of Sweden divided the Indians into dolichocephalic and 
brachycephalic groups. Then in 1866, Meigs, after reviewing the Morton 
collections, together with newer additions, added a third or mesocephalic 
group.”” 

At the Berlin meeting of the Congress of Americanists in 1888, Virchow 
took up the argument, on the basis of his forthcoming Crania Ethnica A meri- 
cana, and declared “the physiognomic characters of American heads show a 
divergence so manifest that one should definitely renounce the construction 
of a universal and common type for the American Indians.’ 

Virchow’s declaration was strongly seconded by Ten Kate at the next 
(Paris) meeting of the Americanists.” After this for some time there was 


18 Hooton, 1937, p. 158. 19 Morton, 1839, pp. 62-86. 
20 Meigs gives a full historical review of this subject up to 1866. 
* Virchow, 1890, p. 260. Ten Kate, 1892, p. 288. 
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little expressed opposition to the homogeneity of the Indians. In the mean- 
time we find Hrdlitka reaffirming the unity of the Indian at the American 
Anthropological Association’s symposium in 1911. Hrdlitka could speak both 
as a craniologist and as an observer of living Indians. However, at the same 
time that he was proclaiming this generalization he was busy calling attention 
to the differences in Indian crania. The rest of his life was devoted to pro- 
moting these paradoxical ideas. 

The year 1923 marks the beginning of the modern period of opposition to 
the prevailing view. Dixon in his Racial History of Man, published in 1923, 
said: 

. in spite of the weight of authority which is ranged on the side of this belief in 
the unity of the Indian, I believe that it can be shown, by the method of analysis here 
adopted, that the theory of the homogeneity of the American Indian must be dis- 
carded. For not only does it wholly fail to account for certain facts of geographic dis- 
tribution which have been strangely overlooked, but it breaks down entirely when 
historical and chronological factors are taken into consideration.™ 


Regardless of the defects now recognized to exist in Dixon’s methodology, 
he appears to have been the first to review all the data in their chronological 
relations. He is also generally credited with first having demonstrated the 
peripheral distribution of the long-heads in North America.* Unfortunately, 
however, both his terminology and his maps tended to suggest that the 
American Indians were composed of distinct racial elements, derived ulti- 
mately from all the other continents. 

The revolt at Harvard, led by Dixon, was soon joined by Hooton. Using 
the Pecos skeletal remains, the largest collection from one site yet to become 
available, Hooton undertook another methodological experiment.* He sub- 
jectively typed all of the crania and applied names to these types that sug- 
gested the presence of the same racial elements found by Dixon. In accounting 
for his findings and extending these ideas to the peopling of America, Hooton 
has speculated on such things as the white strain in the Iroquois, the Toda- 
like ancestors of the Lacandones, and the Negroid admixture in some South 
American forest tribes.2”7 We see the culmination of this trend in Gladwin’s 
use of Hooton’s subjective impressions as proof that Negroes and Australians 
were early migrants to America.”* 

Hooton’s students are more conservative. Viewing the racial history of 
Asia, from which America was peopled, Howells*® and Birdsell*® see no possi- 


*3 Hrdlitka, 1912a, p. 11. * Dixon, 1923, p. 394. 
% Dixon, 1923, p. 400. 26 Hooton, 1930. 
27 Hooton, 1937, pp. 177-179. *8 Gladwin, 1947. 


2° Howells, 1940. 

3 Birdsell’s views were presented before the Viking Summer Seminar in physical anthro- 
pology in 1949, and are abstracted in the Yearbook of Physical Anthropology for 1948 (see Kaplan, 
p. 31). 
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bility of Negroid or Australoid elements in the ancestry of American Indians. 
To them the American Indians represent a varying mixture of Early White 
(or Ainuoid) and Mongoloid strains. Also they have not been led astray by 
Weidenreich’s imagination that led him to see—as Hooton has put it—“‘shock- 
ing racial diversity [in] the specimens that lay cheek-by-jowl in the one Upper 
Cave of Choukoutien.”* 

In summarizing the opinions of the craniologists on the unity or plurality 
of the American Indians, we find Morton at the beginning and Hrdlitka 
recently insisting on unity; otherwise we find many other famous craniologists 
—among them Retzius, Meigs, Virchow, Ten Kate, Dixon and Hooton—all 
insisting on racial plurality of varying degrees. There can be no doubt that all 
of these men had seen lots of Indian crania. 

Although Morton and Hrdlitka seem thus to be exceptions to the rule, 
they carried the most weight here in America in their times. For this reason, 
they reinforced the view on Indian unity expressed by many travellers since 
the time of Ulloa and made it the majority opinion. As the above cited quota- 
tion from Dixon shows, as late as 1923, “the weight of authority [was still] 
ranged on the side of this belief in the unity of the Indian.” 

That the majority of the craniologists have insisted on the plurality of 
Indian types is due obviously to the fact that they were dealing with charac- 
ters that display relatively large variability. According to Hooton, the cephalic 
index and head form are so classified.** Why Morton and Hrdlitka disparaged 
the degree of variability of such characters is an enigma, unless it can be 
accounted for on the basis of their fixation on the unity idea. 


VIEWS OF CLASSIFIERS 


The data supplied by travellers in America, by craniologists studying 
American Indian crania, and by physical anthropologists using other lines of 
investigation that need not be gone into here, have been utilized in racial 
classifications. This brings us to the third phase of our subject, and the one 
farthest removed from that object of reality, the Indian himself. We may now 
consider the opinions of the classifiers. 

Linnaeus (or Linné), the father of taxonomy, from the first (1735) identi- 
fied four human groups, among which was Homo americanus rubescens.™ 
Blumenbach emphasized the correspondence of these divisions to the four main 
land masses and the four colors: White, black, yellow and red, though he 
added the “tawny-colored” Malay group. Of the important early classifiers, 
only Cuvier could not bring himself to give the American Indian separate 
status.* However, it was not until early in the 19th century that subdivisions 


3 Hooton, 1946, p. 649. % Hooton, 1937, p. 160. 
% Linné, 1907, no pagination (p. 10 by my count). 
* Blumenbach, as translated in 1865, p. 267. % See Topinard, 1885, p. 99. 
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of the American variety began to appear. Desmoulins in 1825 separated a 
North American group under the name of ‘‘Columbians” from a South Amer- 
ican group, which he named “Americans.” About the same time Bory de 
Saint Vincent separated the Patagonians from the “Americans” of Des- 
moulins.*” This action perhaps reflects the publicity given the Patagonians 
by exploring expeditions in which Darwin was soon to participate. D’Orbigny 
in 1839 went further and divided the South American Indians into three 
races: “‘Ando-Peruvienne,”’ ‘‘Pampéenne,”’ and “Brasilio-Guaranienne.’’** 

Although these and other classifiers of the early 19th century mention 
physical traits, apparently their subdivisions were based mostly upon cultural 
and geographic considerations. The first to make a classification solely upon 
physical grounds was Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hillaire in 1858. His North and 
South American groups rest upon a difference in nose shape and eye slant— 
slight and doubtful differences indeed.* 

Taking this scheme as a model, Topinard in 1878 distinguished the ‘‘Peaux- 
Rouges’’—Redskins—of North America from the “‘Tehuelches,” ‘‘Guaranis”’ 
and ‘“‘Peruviens” of South America.*° 

Next, in 1889, Deniker, in his famous “attempt at a classification of 
human races based entirely on physical characters,” distinguished the ““Peau- 
Rouge” of North America from the Patagonians and other “Indians of the 
South” and all these in turn from a Paleo-American group." This last subdi- 
vision probably reflects Quatrefages’ studies on the Lagoa Santa remains,” 
and Ten Kate’s studies on the skeletal remains from Lower California. 

Coming into the 20th century we find Haddon, in 1909, following Deniker 
closely, but in North America separating the Central Amerinds from the 
North-Western Amerinds of the Pacific slope on the one hand and from the 
Northern Amerinds of the Atlantic slope on the other,“ a classification that 
still smacks of a geographic bias. 

Up to this point classifiers distinguished between the Indians of North 
and South America. But in 1912 Renato Biasutti, for the first time, cut across 
this division. His Neo-tropical class includes Sonoran, Central American, 
Amazonian and East Brazilian groups. His other main classes are: Subarctic, 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Austro-American.“ 

The next significant development is von Eickstedt’s 1933 classification of 
racial types—probably the most ambitious effort so far in this direction. His 
American types, following Biasutti’s lead, cut across continental limits.“ The 
eight types that he distinguished have been somewhat modified and renamed 
by Imbelloni. 


Ibid., pp. 100-101. Tbid., p. 101. 

38 D’Orbigny, 1839, pp. 247-249. 39 See Topinard, 1885, p. 264. 
 Tbid., p. 502. “ Deniker, 1889, p. 327. 

# Quatrefages, 1879. * Ten Kate, 1885. “4 Haddon, 1909, p. 19. 


“ Biasutti, 1912, pp. 138-143. # Von Eickstedt, 1934, pp. 678-759. 
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Of the classifiers thus far mentioned—Desmoulins, Bory de Saint Vincent, 
d’Orbigny, Saint-Hillaire, Topinard, Deniker, Haddon, Biasutti, von Eick- 
stedt and Imbelloni—only the last and most recent can claim residency in 
the western hemisphere. As Hooton has preceived, 


... the principle of American racial unity, patriotically affirmed by many students 
of the American Indian who are native to, or naturalized in, the New World, [is] con- 
temptuously dismissed by certain European anthropologists who divide up the Ameri- 
can Indian into a variable number of racial types, with the naive irresponsibility of the 
cloistered savant classifying nebulous savages in remote wildernesses.*? 


Here in America, in keeping with our well-known scientific conservatism, 
the differentiation of Indian types has proceeded much more cautiously. 
Hrdlitka, who as we have seen was one of the foremost champions of the 
principle of American racial unity, began as early as 1908 to identify cranial 
types. To his Gulf type, described at that time,** he subsequently added Al- 
gonkin,*® Siouan,®® and Shoshonean* types. Georg Neumann is currently in 
the process of describing another set of types. A multiplicity of names for much 
the same thing—partly linguistic and tribal, and partly geographic—is 
reducing the subject to chaos. 

Along with this increasing interest in the differentiation of types has come 
a critical attitude toward those described by Von Eickstedt and Imbelloni. 
Both of these classifiers, these critics feel,® have run ahead of the collection 
of data and at the same time have ignored some very evident indications of 
the data at hand. 


II. INTERPRETATION 


Thought concerning the physical variability of the American Indian has 
been largely cast in terms of description and classification. Interpretation has 
lagged behind. One reason for this lag in the United States was the weight of 
authority behind the theory of racial unity, which was not successfully chal- 
lenged until the 1920’s. In denying any significant variability among Indians, 
this theory left little variability to interpret. Another reason for this interpre- 
tive lag, which stems from the conservatism of American science, has been a 
reluctance to make racial classifications or comprehensive interpretations until 
all the descriptive facts were known. As a result, interpretations by Ameri- 
canists in this country have been few in number and very general in nature. 

In Europe the same lag in interpretation has been present, but the reasons 
for it are different. In contrast to the Americans, European students have 
shown no reluctance to classify Indian races on the basis of incomplete data. 
As late as about 1890, however, these classifications were basically more geo- 


#7 Hooton, 1937, pp. 155-156. 48 Hrdlitka, 1908, p. 563. 
49 Hrdlitka, 1916, p. 112. 50 Hrdlitka, 1927, p. 78. 
5! Tbid., p. 101. 52 Stewart, 1943, a, b; Newman, 1943. 
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graphic and cultural than racial, and were therefore unaccompanied by bio- 
logical interpretations. Yet when the Indian classifications came to be based 
primarily on physical traits, they were unaccompanied by interpretations, or 
were uncritically explained in terms of migrations of racially different peoples 
from the Old World. 

It is important to recall that until the 1880’s, in the United States and 
abroad, interpretive efforts in any aspect of the biological sciences were also 
hampered by the domination of theological concepts. Even when the accept- 
ance of the theory of evolution released the biological sciences from this 
bondage, students of the American Indian were, however, slow in realizing 
their new freedom. Then, when they made interpretations of Indian varia- 
bility, they seemed to have been confused by the welter of opinion on the causes 
of evolution, and borrowed very little from modern biology. The hesitancy of 
Americanists to profit from the advances along the frontiers of biological 
thought constitutes another reason for the lag in interpretive efforts. 

In this résumé, the interpretations of the early pre-Darwinian period are 
of historical interest only, and accordingly are given summary treatment. The 
interpretations made within the period of essentially modern bioiogy, from 
roughly 1880 onwards, are the primary concern of this discussion. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE EARLY PERIOD (1790-1880) 


The earliest interpretations of American Indian variability were highly 
colored by the monogenesis-polygenesis controversy. Monogenesis, the older 
view, claimed a single creation for man, and used environmental response to 
explain the development of the Indian from the original creation. Polygenesis, 
which became popular in the early 19th century, held that the American 
Indian was a separate creation, and once created was not susceptible to 
change except through intermixture. Thus the polygenists were the hereditari- 
ans, and the monogenists the environmentalists of this period. 

Blumenbach, the most notable monogenist to deal with the American 
Indian, expressed the belief that through climatic and cultural pressures the 
Indians were developed from North Asiatic Mongolians, who in turn were 
derived from the originally created Caucasian race. He claimed that the 
Indians then migrated into the New World “... at different times, after 
considerable intervals, according as various physical, geological or political 
catastrophes gave occasion to them.’ Although, as already noted, he made 
no racial divisions in America, Blumenbach was aware of considerable vari- 
ation in skin color and face form, and attributed this to climatic factors. Most 
interesting is his conjecture that because the northern and southern extremi- 
ties of the New World approximated Siberian climatic conditions, the Eskimos 
and Fuegians “ . . . seem to come nearer, and as it were fall back, to the origi- 


53 Blumenbach, as translated in 1865, p. 274. 
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nal Mongolian countenance.’ These views, expressed in 1795, are strikingly 
modern. 

The most influential polygenist in the American Indian field was Samuel 
Morton. He believed that the Indian was separately created in the New 
World, and that any physical variability among the aborigines of that area 
was inconsequential and transient. Morton was inclined to deny “ . . . entirely 
the competency of physical causes to produce the effects alleged [adaptations 
to environmental stimuli]; ... mainly in consequence of the historical evi- 
dence he had accumulated, showing the unalterable permanency of the char- 
acteristics of race, within the limits of human records.’ Despite Wilson’s 
criticisms already mentioned (see p. 22), Morton’s thesis that the Indian repre- 
sented one unalterable race was the dominant American view of the mid-19th 
century. In fact, this view still appeared in the 10th edition (1871) of Nott 
and Glidden’s popular book, and as late as 1887 the elderly Brinton reiterated 
the dogma of the “... really remarkable fixedness of the American type.”™ 
After the turn of the century, Hrdlitka devoted a large part of his efforts to the 
promotion of essentially the same idea. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MODERN PERIOD (1880-1950) 


The long-smoldering controversy between the evolutionists and the 
theologians was revived in 1859 by the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies. After a struggle of more than twenty years, a clear-cut vindication of the 
evolutionary concept resulted, thanks largely to superb marshalling of the 
supporting evidence. By the 1880’s, most biologists had no doubt that evolu- 
tion had taken place, but they expressed a wide diversity of opinion as to its 
causes. This diversity was especially great after 1890, when the first strong 
scientific challenge was leveled against Darwinism, through the first decade 
or so of the twentieth century. The challenges were aimed largely at natural 
selection, which was and still is the very heart of Darwinism. Substitute 
theories were offered. Meanwhile the supporters of Darwinism bolstered 
natural selection by ridding it of some of its obvious faults, and also developed 
postulates auxiliary to it. 

This diversity of opinion seems to have discouraged Americanists from 
making biological interpretations of Indian variability. How could they apply 
biological theories to the Indian, when the biologists themselves were unde- 
cided as to which theories were the more valid? One way out taken by some 
Americanists was to assume that certain of these theories, especially natural 
selection, did not apply to man. Perhaps because they subscribed to this 


5 Blumenbach, Joc. cit. 55 Patterson, 1871, pp. xlvi-xlvii. 

5 Brinton, 1887, p. 296. 

5? For examples of this assumption, see Duckworth, 1904, p. 545, and Lull, 1929, pp. 690- 
691. 
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assumption, the classifiers of Indian types operated with a strongly heredi- 
tarian bias, out of keeping with the main stream of biological thought. If 
explanations were given for their classifications, they were usually to the 
effect that each Indian “race” represented a separate migration from the 
Old World. Implicitly, such explanations disavowed the possibility that physi- 
cal changes could have occurred among New World peoples. 

Other Americanists, who eschewed classifications, occasionally interpreted 
American Indian variability more in terms of their adaptations to differing 
environments. Their views were more in sympathy with Darwinian biology 
than were those of the classifiers. But these environmentally oriented explana- 
tions were usually so general that they did little more than affirm a belief in 
the potency of natural selection in the formation of races. 

As previously indicated, most of the classifications were made by Euro- 
peans, and most of the environmentally oriented interpretations were by 
Americans. It is the views of these two groups that will now be considered. 

Hereditarian Interpretations of the Classifiers: The students of Broca were 
the first to break away from the mono- vs. polygenesis controversy and to 
erect racial classifications based largely on physical traits. Neither Topinard 
nor Deniker, who made the principal contributions along this line, attempted 
to interpret their classifications. In 1885, however, Topinard toyed cautiously 
with Darwinian principles, at the same time expressing strongly hereditarian 
views. He seems to have believed that during the formation of human races, 
environmental forces had a directing influence upon physical structure, but 
that when these races were formed, the forces of heredity took over.®* This is, 
however, a case of trying to eat one’s cake and have it. Yet concepts of this 
general nature appear basic to the thinking of most serious classifiers. 

The first edition (1909) of Haddon’s Races of Man and their Distribution 
contains no interpretation of the author’s classification of American Indians. 
Speaking in a very general way in the second edition (1925), he credited en- 
vironmental factors with a prominent role in race formation, and suggested 
that these adaptive processes are still going on. He felt that the real issue was 
essentially Darwin versus Lamarck, with the latter considered in its long-time 
cumulative sense. Haddon admitted it was hard to tell whether physical de- 
viations away from a supposed average were due to inherent variability, en- 
vironmental effect, or race mixture.®® Yet the assumptions underlying at least 
the New World section of his classification were strictly hereditarian and mi- 
grationist, since each of his Indian races was attributed to a separate migration 
from the Old World. 

Hereditarian assumptions underlie the world classifications of Sergi™ 
and Biasutti,” where racial distributions are explained by migration and mix- 


58 Topinard, 1885, p. 331. 5° Haddon, 1925, p. 156. 
% Jbid., pp. 165-166 ®t Sergi, 1911. ® Biasutti, 1912. 
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ture. Just as fundamentally hereditarian is Dixon’s Racial History of Man,® 
which was as much an exercise in method as an exposition of a new classifica- 
tion. Dixon peopled the Americas by a number of “‘pure race” migrations. Al- 
though he believed races were everchanging entities, the only cause he ad- 
mitted was race mixture, which produced intermediate types.™ 

Another American classifier, of Old World origin, is Griffith Taylor. His 
Environment and Race is, in spite of its title, almost as hereditarian as Dixon’s 
book. Taylor’s races were fixed and unchanging entities that migrated over 
the earth in accordance with climatic stimuli. Although he suggested that 
stature “ ... reacts very rapidly to changing environment,’ he ascribed the 
distribution of short-statured peoples on the peripheries of the world-masses 
to a single and ancient migration. In this way he missed an excellent chance to 
make an environmental interpretation more in keeping with the title of his 
book. 

Von Eickstedt’s sweeping world survey® leaned heavily on Sergi and Bia- 
sutti for the New World coverage, and included more recent data. Von Eick- 
stedt’s assumptions are less insistently hereditarian than those of his predeces- 
sors, yet he seems to have ignored genetic, environmental and other factors 
in erecting his classification. This is particularly the case in his sections on the 
Americas. 

Czekanowski’s frequency distribution of types, applied to the New World 
by Klimek, and the work of the biometricians® exhibit a certain hereditarian 
narrowness. The resulting classifications are not explained except in vague 
terms of Asiatic relationships. 

A rather more moderate hereditarianism was followed by Hooton, in the 
two editions of Up from the A pe. In the first edition he postulated three racially 
distinct migrations into the New World.® Fifteen years later, in the second 
edition,”® he saw no reason to change this view. Hooton claimed that these dif- 
ferent peoples “ . . . intermingled to form the diversified types of the American 
Indian today. Over all of these types there is a Mongoloid wash of dominant 
features, especially observable in the cheek bones, the hair form, and the skin 
color.’’"! Because of this state of panmixia, Hooton developed the sorting tech- 
niques that he used for the Pecos series. As he saw the problem there, 

. if we discover within the same area, and within one group in that area, indi- 
viduals who have the same mode of life, the same material culture, and who yet present 
dissimilar physical types, these differences may be due merely to the perpetuation of 
family peculiarities, but they may result, on the other hand, from the mixing of racially 


* Dixon, 1923. * Dixon, 1923, pp. 16-17. 

Taylor, 1927, p. 38. Von Eickstedt, 1934. 

* Klimek, 1935. *8 See especially Von Bonin and Morant, 1938. 
* Hooton, 1931, pp. 568-569. 70 Hooton, 1946, p. 648-649. 

Tbid., p. 649. 
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different strains. The variations can be tested, to some extent, by comparing these 
individual types in sufficient samples with adequate series of authentic races to which 
they seem to bear resemblances.” 


Hooton’s testing showed varying degrees of crude metric relationship be- 
tween his samples of individual types and various New and Old World series. 
These relationships led him to emphasize the racially composite nature of the 
American Indian, where only an occasional individual would show a combina- 
tion of traits once pertaining to one of the ancestral types.” 

Environmentally-oriented Interpretations: Interpretations of this sort were 
made largely by Americanists who had no classifications to justify, and ac- 
cordingly were more willing to admit that anthropometric determinations 
were not always stable in changing environments. As a group, these Ameri- 
canists did not deny the migrationist postulates of the classifiers, but seemed to 
believe that hereditarian and environmental explanations could be harmoni- 
ously blended in over-all interpretations. 

The first Americanist of this persuasion was Putnam, who stated in 1899 
that the craniological evidence as correlated with ethnological data 


. seem to indicate that the American continent has been peopled at different 
times and from various sources; that in the great lapse of time since the different immi- 
grants reached the continent there has been in many places an admixture of several 
stocks .. . while the natural environment has had a great influence upon the ethnic 
development of each group.” 


Putnam, unfortunately, was not a voluminous writer and never expanded 
these views. 

Hrdlitka, speaking at the Americanist Congress in 1911, entertained less 
liberal views. He stated that 


... Man did not reach America until . . . [he had] undergone advanced and thorough 
stem and even racial and tribal differentiation; and... since the peopling of the 
American continent was commenced, has developed numerous secondary, sub-racial, 
localized structural modifications [which] . . . cannot yet be regarded as fixed, and in 
no important features have they obliterated the old type and sub-types of the people.” 


Hrdlitka made it clear that these modifications were transient and environ- 
mentally produced, invoking natural and linguistic barriers as isolating mech- 
anisms.”* His dogmatic thesis of a “single American homotype,”’ with its anti- 
migrationist and environmentalist overtones, became the majority opinion in 
this country, and had much the same hampering effect on American Indian 
racial studies as did the assertions of Morton almost a century earlier. 

In 1912, Boas placed his opinion on record. He felt that the movement of 


72 Hooton, 1937, p. 168. 73 Hooton, 1930, p. 356. 
4 Putnam, 1901, p. 480. % Hrdlitka, 1912b, p. 60. 
% Tbid., p. 62. 
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Asiatic peoples into America may have been “. .. a continuous process ex- 
tending over a long period and bringing different types and languages into our 
continent.’’*? He brought in the earliest Indians just prior to the last glaciation 
which sealed them off from the Old World. Once in the New World, 


... the isolation and small number of individuals in each community gave rise to 
long-continued inbreeding, and with it, to a sharp individualization of local types. This 
was emphasized by the subtle influences of natural and social environment. With the 
slow increase in numbers, these types came into contact; and through mixture and 
migration a new distribution of typical forms developed. Thus the American race came 
to represent the picture of a rather irregular distribution of distinct types and the 
wider distribution of these types, and colors, spread over the whole continent... . 
Notwithstanding the wider distribution of these types, each area presented a fairly 
homogeneous picture.** 


Boas’ views combined an essentially migrationist approach with an apprecia- 
tion of the factors of population genetics and environmental effect. An elabora- 
tion and documentation of these views would have been extraordinarily pro- 
ductive. Instead, Boas devoted most of his energies to other fields, and in this, 
Indian racial studies were a definite loser. 

Perhaps following Boas’ lead, Wissler in 1917 plotted out mean statures 
and cephalic indices on Indian culture area and linguistic maps, observing 


that ‘‘ . . . as we pass from one social group to another, there is a gradation of 
somatic characters and . . . these gradations radiate from centers in much the 


same way as... culture characters.’’’* He felt that the populations at these 
centers were physically rather stable, so that an occasional immigrant group 
coming in would be gradually leveled by intermarriage. The physical characters 
of the mixed types being “‘subject to certain very definite laws of inheritance” 
would be likely to take on various forms.*° 

The interpretations presented have been made by Americans. Several 
Englishmen produced environmentally oriented interpretations of a rather 
different sort. These were considered quite heretical, and consequently were 
largely ignored. The first was by Thomson“ who claimed that the nasal index 
varied directly with climate in the New World. In collaboration with Buxton, 
he presented this claim as a finished argument in 1923. In 1932 Davies re- 
analyzed the problem, using more series and better climatic data. For the 
world, the correlation between nasal index on the living and climate is .60; 
for 61 American Indian series, .68.** Davies concluded that the response of the 
nasal index to climate was so slow that the index could be used as a racial 
criterion if specially handled. Yet no special handling of this index is apparent 
in the work of the classifiers. 

‘? Boas, 1912a, p. 111. 78 Boas, 1912b, p. 178. 

Wissler, 1917, p. 321. 8° [bid., p. 340. 

‘! Thomson, 1913. ® Davies, 1932, p. 339. 
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A second environmentally oriented contribution was Marett’s Race, Sex 
and Environment, published in 1936. His New World treatment is very sum- 
mary. He begins by deriving the American Indian from Ainu-like and Mongo- 
loid peoples. The postulated Wegenerian shift of the North Pole would have 
tended to thrust the Ainu-like people to the arid edge of the ice-cap and into 
the New World. Marett argued that the Ainu-like people would have preceded 
the Mongoloids, since the former were probably better equipped to stand cold, 
and less fitted to cope with mineral shortages. With both peoples in America, 
the retreat of the ice and resultant heavy rains would tend to decalcify the 
soil. Under such conditions, the Mongoloids would retain their fertility better, 
and would accomplish the greater part of the peopling of the Americas. This 
is plainly exuberant, but the soundness of the general approach should have 
been more widely recognized. 

A new and vital opinion on race formation, which bears only indirectly on 
the American Indian, comes from Coon who believes that many “‘Mongoloid”’ 
characteristics developed as responses to extreme cold.™ This concept is ap- 
plicable to American Indians insofar as they possess these ““Mongoloid” fea- 
tures. 


Ill, SUMMARY 


This review of opinions regarding Indian variability has revealed the fact 
that the principle of Indian racial unity rests almost solely upon the outer ap- 
pearance of living Indians. In so far as the Indians exhibit in common such 
physical characters as straight, black hair, copper-colored skin, dark brown 
eyes, high cheek bones, scanty beard, and a relatively long trunk, they can be 
said to be uniform. 

That the Indians, on the other hand, are quite variable within this racial 
pattern, and especially when comparisons are made in measurable dimensions, 
also has been shown. This seeming contradiction probably accounts for the 
ability of Hrdlitka and others to speak of the unity of the Indians and at the 
same time to point out their variability. Yet it is not difficult to see what they 
meant. In travelling in the Americas, one usually has no difficulty in recog- 
nizing Indians as such, while in examining skulls, those of Indians can generally 
be distinguished from those of other races. At the same time we are aware con- 
stantly of individual and regional differences. 

It is significant that anthropologists are considering no longer simply the 
problem of the unity or plurality of the Indian, but rather his variability and 
its significance. The change in emphasis is an indication of progress. 

Interpretations of the physical variability of the American Indian have 
lagged behind description and classification. The small number and superficial 


8° Marett, 1936, p. 234. 
8 Coon, Garn and Birdsell, 1950, pp. 41-44. 
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nature of these interpretations stand in decided contrast to the rich basic data 
on the physical variability itself. The small number can be attributed largely 
to three factors: 1) In the United States, before 1920, the weight of profes- 
sional authority favored the theory that all Indians represented a single homo- 
type. Physical variability was therefore minimized or discounted. 2) In Europe 
since 1880, racial classifications of the Indian were considered self-explanatory, 
or were uncritically explained by migrations of racially different peoples from 
Asia. 3) In addition, the wide diversity of opinion among biologists from about 
1890 to at least 1910 as to the mechanisms of evolution must have discouraged 
biological interpretations of Indian variability. 

The generally superficial nature of these few interpretations can be laid 
to the incomplete understanding of the advances in the biological sciences on 
the part of most Americanists, and to a once widely held postulate that recent 
man was somehow exempt from the effects of natural selection. For example, 
many of the classifiers have operated as though anthropometric determinations 
were highly stable, unaffected by environmental factors within the single 
life-span, and in the longer view uninfluenced by selection. How else could one 
confidently compare the statures and head forms of peoples from different 
parts of the world? The implications of modern genetic studies seem to have 
been largely lost on the Americanists concerned with Indian variability; they 
have been considered in only a few interpretations. Those Americanists who 
had no classifications to defend were more willing to theorize about variability 
in broader biological terms. But their interpretations were very general, and 
often unsupported by factual data. Indeed, there has been a general failure to 
base interpretations directly upon the factual descriptions of Indians. 

In conclusion, our awareness of the lag in interpretive studies of physical 
variability among American Indians represents some progress in itself. The 
old narrownesses of approach need not be repeated in future studies, which 
must be based directly on data derived from living Indians or their skeletal 
remains. More sensitive means of collecting these data are a crying need, 
since the methods of conventional anthropometry used alone provide insuffi- 
cient information for cogent explanations of Indian variability. These data, old 
and new, will require interpretations set within the broad framework of 


modern biology, with especial emphasis on population genetics, systematics 
and prehistory. 
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MURNGIN SocriAL ORGANIZATION 


By A. R. Rapcutrre-Brown 


N 1937, Warner published an account of the social organization of the people 

of North Australia, whom he designated by the name Murngin, based on 
two years of careful investigation in the field.' A paper by Lawrence and Mur- 
dock? seems to indicate that Warner failed entirely to understand the Murngin 
system, or to discover what it actually is, and offers a description of a very dif- 
ferent kind of system in place of Warner’s. Thus, whereas Warner reported 
the Murngin as having patrilineal moieties and eight sub-sections, Murdock 
and Lawrence declare that they have a system of eight divisions of a kind to 
which they give the name “patri-lines,’’ which Warner failed to discover. They 
hold, therefore, that the system is really one which, if the natives consistently 
adhered to it, ‘‘would have the effect of dividing the two matri-moieties into 
four semi-moieties and the two patri-moieties into eight semi-semi-moieties, 
thereby creating the equivalent of a thirty-two class system.’” 

Or again, where Warner found that the arrangement of marriage among 
the Murngin was that a man married a woman who was the daughter of a man 
genealogically related to him as a mother’s brother, and of a woman who was 
the daughter’s daughter of a mother’s mother’s brother, Murdock and Law- 
rence hold that the “‘real’’ arrangement is one by a system which is equivalent 
to one of thirty-two marriage classes, based on ‘“‘patri-moieties,”’ “matri- 
” “semi-moieties,” and “semi-semi-moieties”’ and eight “patri-lines.”’ 

Ethnographic accounts of Australian tribes in the last century revealed the 
existence there of systems of two, four, or eight divisions of a kind referred to 
as ‘“‘classes,”’ 


moieties, 


or sometimes as ‘“‘marriage classes,’’ on the assumption that they 
served to regulate marriage by rules of “exogamy.”’ Writers of the nineteenth 
century devoted their attention to speculating as to the possible origin and 
development of these “‘class”’ systems. Now Murdock and Lawrence attempt 
to renew these speculative hypotheses of the last century. Without mentioning 
Durkheim, they revive his conjecture of 1898* that the system of “four classes” 
resulted from a combination of matrilineal moieties (called by him “primary 
clans’’) and patrilineal local groups. The revival by Lawrence of this hypothesis 
has been declared by Murdock’ to be ‘‘certainly one of the most original and 
significant contributions in the entire literature on social organization”; but 
the credit given is not to Durkheim but to Lawrence. 

These speculations were based on the assumption that the arrangement of 
marriages in Australian tribes was by reference to these two, four, or eight 
“marriage classes,”’ and that tribes with four “classes” would all have a system 


1 Warner, 1937. 2? Lawrence and Murdock, 1949. § Ibid., p. 63. 
* Durkheim, 1898. 5 Murdock, 1949, p. 51. 
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of marriage which would be different from that of tribes with two classes, or 
with eight. In 1913, after a careful examination of the whole literature of Aus- 
tralian ethnography, and after field observations made among a considerable 
number of tribes of Western Australia, I formulated two propositions: (1) That 
in Australian tribes the arrangement of marriages is carried out by reference 
to genealogical relations of kinship, and (2) that tribes with the same ‘“‘class”’ 
system, for example with four “‘classes,”’ have different marriage systems, while 
the same marriage system can be found in tribes having different ‘‘class”’ 
systems. This thesis, which is only concerned with what Australian systems 
actually are, and does not at all treat of any questions of origin or develop- 
ment, has been confirmed by field studies in many parts of Australia by various 
other anthropological investigators. 

Murdock has written that in giving this description of Australian tribes 
I have been “consistently wrong,” and maintains that marriages are ar- 
ranged in Australia not by reference to kinship but by the “class” system pre- 
vailing in the region. This is, of course, entirely a question of observed and ob- 
servable facts. To maintain their position Murdock and Lawrence must say 
that field observers of Australian tribes since 1910 have falsely reported the 
facts; that anthropologists who have worked in Australia are unreliable; and 
that their own superior powers of analysis enable them to reject or correct the 
descriptions given by first-hand observers. 


II 


To arrive at a proper understanding of the Murngin system it is necessary 
to consider its place in a systematic typological classification of Australian 
systems in general. Here it will not be possible to do more than indicate one or 
two of the more important points of such a classification. 

Everywhere in Australia the fundamental basis of social organization is a 
system of patrilineal local groups or clans of small size. A man belongs to the 
clan of his father and father’s father, and his nearest patrilineal relatives are 
the members of that clan. Each individual has genealogical connections with 
other clans, for example with his mother’s clan, and the clans of his father’s 
mother and his mother’s mother. Thus, for each individual the social organiza- 
tion is presented in a perspective that is particular to him, a set of personal 
relationships in which he stands to a number of other persons. The classifica- 
tory kinship terminology enables him to classify his relatives into a certain 
limited number of kinship classes, and among those included in one class he 
distinguishes between nearer and more distant relatives. His behavior towards 
any particular person is determined very largely by the genealogical relation- 
ship, which fixes not only the class to which that person belongs, but also the 
degree of nearness or distance of the relation. This arrangement of persons in 
personal relationships based on genealogical connections will be here spoken 
of as the “kinship system” of any tribe or region. 
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Australian tribes are frequently compared and classified by reference to 
what used to be called their “class” system. A “‘class” is a named social divi- 
sion to which an individual belongs by birth, and tribes are distinguished as 
having two, four, or eight classes, or having no classes at all. In the last century 
it was assumed that these “classes” only exist where they have names. I 
pointed out many years ago that the “‘classes” result from the giving of names 
to kinship divisions which can quite well exist, and do exist, without names, as 
part of the kinship system organized by means of the kinship terminology. 

The most widespread kind of kinship division in this sense, which is almost 
universal in Australian tribes, is into two alternating generation divisions, 
which may be called endogamous moieties. In a man’s own generation division 
or moiety he finds all his relatives of his own generation, reckoning by geneal- 
ogy, and all those of the generations of his grandparents and his grandchildren. 
The opposite, alternating, division includes all his relatives of the generation 
of his parents and of that of his children. Thus children always belong to the 
opposite division or moiety from their parents. Marriage systems are as a rule 
such as only to permit marriage between persons of the same generation divi- 
sion, which is the justification of calling them endogamous moieties. 

These divisions are not as a rule given names. In one part of Western Aus- 
tralia they are named totemically from the kingfisher and the bee-eater, and 
in another part of the same region they are named after a small red bird and a 
small black bird. More frequently the divisions are given recognition by a pair 
of collective terms, one of which a man applies to his own division or moiety 
and its members, and the other to the other. Thus in the Kukata tribe, which 
has no “classes,’’ a man refers to his own generation division and its members 
by the term nganandaga and to the other as /anamildjan. 

In the Kariera and neighboring tribes of Western Australia patrilineal 
clans are divided into two sets; for an individual all the clans of one set, 
including his own, are mamanmaru (father-people) the members of which are 
his ‘fathers’ (mama) and ‘brothers’ and ‘sons,’ while all the clans of the other 
set are balumaru (‘they’ people) and include such relatives as his ‘mother’s 
brothers’ and his cross-cousins. Where these patrilineal moieties are given 
names, they then constitute a “two class” system, but they can and do exist 
in other regions without names. Whatever the case, the patrilineal moieties, 
whether named or not, provide a systematic arrangement of local patrilineal 
clans within a general kinship organization. 

Both endogamous moieties (alternating generation divisions) and exoga- 
mous patrilineal moieties which divide the local groups into two inter-marrying 
sets, are widespread. Where they exist together, there inevitably results a 
four-fold kinship division. If we call the generation divisions M and N, and 
the patrilineal moieties I and II, the four divisions are M I, M II, N I. and N 
II. The generation divisons may be regarded as ‘horizontal’ and the moiety 
division as ‘vertical,’ since these two divisions cut across each other. The four 
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groupings may be termed “sections.’”’ Where they have names they are the 
classes of a “four-class system” of a widespread type. But they can exist as 
part of the terminological system of kinship without having names, and are 
then to be discovered by an analysis of the kinship terminology. 

Although the social organization of Australian tribes is always based on 
patrilineal descent, there is always some recognition of matrilineal descent. 
For an individual, his most important senior relatives are his father and the 
father of his father, and his mother’s brother and the mother’s brother of his 
mother’s brother. The kinship system of an Australian tribe is usually one of 
double descent, patrilineal and matrilineal. But in many tribes there is a more 
definite and organized recognition of matrilineal descent, sometimes by the 
existence of matrilineal clans or totemic divisions, sometimes by named 
matrilineal moieties, and in some tribes by the existence of eight ‘‘classes” or 
sub-sections. 

A highly organized system of double descent is found in the Dieri tribe 
of South Australia. As in a great number of tribes, the patrilineal local group 
is totemic, the totem or totems being referred to as pinfara. In addition to’ this 
there is a system of matrilineal totemic clans, the totems being referred to as 
madu. Every man inherits his pintara totem from his father and his madu from 
his mother; he has a close association with the patrilineal totem of his mother’s 
brother whom he should assist in the performance of totemic ceremonies, and 
he has also some connection with the matrilineal totem of his father. His 
totemic links are with the patrilineal clans of his father’s father and his 
mother’s father and with the matrilineal clans of his mother and his father’s 
mother. The matrilineal clans are arranged in two matrilineal moieties so 
that the tribe has a “‘two class” system. There are, in addition, endogamous 
moieties or generation divisions that are not named, so that consequently a 
system of four unnamed sections, corresponding to the classes of “‘four-class’’ 
systems exists. It is thus absurd to call the Dieri a ‘‘matrilineal” society, as 
has been done and is still being done by some anthropologists. 

As far as the classification of Australian tribes by their “‘class’”’ system goes, 
then, there are tribes with named patrilineal moieties, with named matrilineal 
moieties, and with four named sections. Certain regions, including the Murn- 
gin, have eight “classes,’’ for which the term sub-sections may be used. Mur- 
dock® states that in such systems ‘“‘a person is allowed to take a spouse from 
only one of the seven subsections other than his own.”’ This statement is false. 
Everyone acquainted with the literature of Australian ethnography knows 
that a feature of the system of sub-sections is what are known as “‘alternative”’ 
marriages; these have been often recorded, from the writings of R. H. Mathews 
nearly half a century ago to the recent careful account of Dr. Phyllis Kaberry. 
All the evidence indicates that these alternative marriages are an essential 


Ibid., p. 54. 
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feature of the usual sub-section system, and that the function of the sub- 
sections is to adapt the kinship system, with the classificatory terminology, 
to these marriages. The point will be returned to later in this paper, but it is 
to be noted here that Murdock is entirely wrong in his ideas about this system. 

The classification of Australian tribes as having two, four, or eight 
“classes” or none, does not get down to fundamentals. Writers of the last 
century supposed that in Australian tribes the regulaticn of marriage was by 
the “class” system, and Murdock has accepted this view. In my work from 
1910 I attempted to discover and classify the marriage systems of Australian 
tribes, meaning by that the set of customary procedures by which a man ob- 
tains a legal wife. The most common method of arranging marriage is for the 
parents of a boy to carry out negotiations by which a woman becomes the 
“assigned”’ mother-in-law of the boy, to whose daughter, if and when she has 
one, he has a claim. It is a sort of contractual arrangement. In defining a mar- 
riage system, therefore, the first thing to do is to ask among which relatives 
a man or boy finds his mother-in-law. Only four types of marriage system will 
be mentioned here, though there are others. 


(1) The Kariera Type. In marriage systems of this type the parents of a boy look 
for a mother-in-law for him in the first instance among their nearest relatives, the 
father’s sisters or the wives of the mother’s brothers, over whom they have claims. 
Failing the nearest relatives the parents go to more distant relatives of the same 
category; the assigned mother-in-law must be a ‘sister’ of the father, and cannot be a 
‘sister’ of the mother. If a man can obtain a wife from a clan distant from his own this 
is regarded as an advantage, since his wife’s clan will be the mother’s clan of his children, 
so that an important bond is thus established between distant clans. In systems of this 
type the daughter of a mother’s mother’s brother counts as a ‘father’s sister’ and is 
therefore a possible mother-in-law and one over whom there is a claim. 

In systems of this type marriage is symmetrical; when a woman becomes the as- 
signed mother-in-law of a boy that boy’s mother becomes the assigned mother-in-law of 
that woman’s sons. The arrangement is reciprocal. Thus it is proper that when a man 
marries, his sister should go to his wife’s brother. The relationship between cross- 
cousins is likewise symmetrical; a father’s sister’s child is the same kind of relative as 
a mother’s brother’s child. It is to be specially noted that in systems of the Kariera 
type a man may marry the daughter of his own father’s sister or of a woman of his own 
local clan. The other types of marriage system to be mentioned here all avoid this kind 
of marriage, but they do so in different ways. This is a very important thing to keep in 
mind in comparing Australian marriage systems. 

Marriage systems of Kariera type are found with four “classes” in the Kariera and 
neighboring tribes, with patrilineal moieties in the south<west of Western Australia, 
with matrilineal moieties in the Wailpi of South Australia, and probably in some re- 
gions that have no “classes.” 

(2) Kumbaingeri Type. In marriage systems of this type the important feature is 
the use of the distinction of near and distant relatives of one category. The assigned 
mother-in-law of a boy,must be not a near but a distant ‘sister’ of the boy’s father. 
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The wife’s father belongs to the category of ‘mother’s brother’ but must be a distant 
and not a near relative of that category. The system is symmetrical; a man’s sister 
should go to his wife’s brother. The systems of this type avoid the marriage of a man 
with the daughter of a woman of his own patrilineal clan, so that his wife’s mother’s 
brother is never a man of his own clan. 

Systems of Kumbaingeri type are found with four “classes” in the Kumbaingeri 
tribe, with patrilineal moieties in the Ompela of North Queensland, and in tribes with- 
out “classes” in Arnhem Land. 

(3) Aranda Type. This is the type most widely spread in Australia. There are 
variations in secondary features in different instances. The characteristic feature of the 
type is that a man’s mother-in-law in what may be called a “‘standard” marriage should 
be the female cross-cousin of his mother, the daughter of a mother’s mother’s brother 
or of a mother’s father’s sister. The system is symmetrical; a man’s mother is mother- 
in-law to the son of his assigned mother-in-law. The relationship between cross-cousins 
is symmetrical. 

Marriage systems of Aranda type are found together with eight “classes” or sub- 
sections in a number of tribes, with four “classes” in a great many others, with patri- 
lineal moieties in an extensive region, and with matrilineal moieties over a considerable 
area. 

(4) Karadjeri Type. This type of marriage is asymmetrical; a man may not marry 
the sister of his sister’s husband. The marriage of a man is with the daughter of a 
‘mother’s brother’ and in some instances he has a claim to the daughter of his own 
mother’s brother. But no man may marry the daughter of his father’s sister or of any 
woman who is by the kinship system a ‘sister’ of his father. Thus a man may marry a 
woman of his own mother’s patrilineal clan, but may not marry the daughter of a 
woman of his own clan. The relation between cross cousins is asymmetrical. 

Systems of this type are found with four “classes” in the Karadjeri tribe, with eight 
“classes” in the Murngin, with patrilineal moieties in the Yir-Yoront of North Queens- 
land, and apparently in the almost extinct Larakia, which had no “classes.” 


This brief statement of observed facts should be sufficient to demonstrate, 
in contrast to Murdock’s assertion, that marriage systems and “‘class’’ sys- 
tems of Australia are not co-variant but vary independently, and that a sys- 
tem of marriage has to be defined in terms of kinship based on genealogical 
relations. Thus tribes with four “‘classes’”’ have marriage systems of any of the 
four types mentioned, and all four types are equally to be found in tribes that 
do not have four “‘classes.’”’ But it is my statement of this fact, made in 1913 
and since repeated, about which Murdock says that I have been “consistently 
wrong.”’ This account of Australian marriage systems, he says, ‘“‘would leave 
native Australian institutions in that morass of the seemingly bizarre, unique, 
and scientifically inexplicable whence Lawrence has rescued them”—that is, 
by re-affirming the nineteenth century view that the regulation of marriage is 
not by kinship but by the ‘‘class’’ systems. 

The comparison of marriage systems is a necessary first step toward a 
typological classification of kinship systems in Australia. To aid in making such 
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a classification I introduced, many years ago, the concept of “lines of descent.”’ 
A line of descent is an arrangement of the relatives of an individual which can 
be shown on a chart of kinship terms. There are always, of course, patrilineal 
lines in which a man is followed by his son, and matrilineal lines in which he is 
followed by his sister’s son. 

What may be conceived as the basic lines of descent are those that have 
their origin in relatives of the second ascending generation. The first question 
that has to be asked is, therefore, how many kinds of relatives does a man 
recognize in the generation of his grandparents? The significant male relatives 
are father’s father, mother’s mother’s brother, mother’s father and father’s 
mother’s brother. In most Australian tribes these are classified into two, three, 
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Cuart I. Kariera Kinship System. 


or four categories, only exceptionally, as in the Kukata, being all classed to- 
gether as ‘grandfathers.’ 

The accompanying chart of the kinship system of the Kariera tribe illus- 
trates what is meant by basic lines of descent, and gives an example of what 
will here be referred to as symmetrical systems. Here only two categories of 
male kin are recognized in the second ascending generation. For one category 
the kinship term is maiali, which includes father’s father and mother’s mother’s 
brother; the other, of men called tami, includes the mother’s father and the 
father’s mother’s brother. There are therefore only two basic lines of descent in 
the Kariera system, from maiali and from tami. The system is symmetrical, 
being based on symmetrical cross cousin marriage; the consequence is that the 
patrilineal lines and the matrilineal lines continually converge. This can 
be seen in the chart in which the patrilineal lines are shown by single lines 
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and the matrilineal lines are shown by double lines. A ‘father’ is the son of a 
maiali and the sister’s son of a fami, and a ‘mother’s brother’ is the son of a 
tami and the sister’s son of a maiali. A cross-cousin is the son of a ‘mother’s 
brother’ and the sister’s son of a ‘father.’ At the foot of the chart maiali is both 
the son of a ‘son’ and the sister’s son of a ‘sister’s son,’ while fami is the son 
of a ‘sister’s son’ and the sister’s son of a ‘son.’ 

The kinship systems of tribes with a Kumbaingeri type of marriage have 
the same two basic lines of descent as the Kariera. Father’s father and mother’s 
mother’s brother are relatives of the same class or category. But in these sys- 
tems distinctions are made in other generations. Thus in Kumbaingeri a man 
has to divide those women who are ‘sisters’ to his father into two kinds—his 
genealogically near relatives whose daughters he may not marry and whom 
he therefore does not have to avoid, and those who are his possible mothers- 
in-law, and whom he must avoid; and they are distinguished by different terms. 
Each man or boy has his own set of ‘‘mothers-in-law.”’ 

In tribes with marriage systems of Aranda type it is essential to distinguish 
mother’s mother’s brother from father’s father, since the daughter of the 
former is a possible mother-in-law, which the father’s father’s daughter is not. 
Kinship systems in these tribes therefore have either three or four basic lines 
of descent. Where there are four, in what may be called a fully developed sys- 
tem of Aranda type, the four lines are those from father’s father, mother’s 
mother’s brother, mother’s father and father’s mother’s brother. Where there 
are three, mother’s father and father’s mother’s brother are included in a single 
class. 


Ii 


Murdock’s discussion of the Murngin kinship system is based on the table 
of kinship terms given by Warner. A system which is almost identical with that 
of the Murngin, found among the Yir-Yoront of North Queensland, has been 
recorded by Lauriston Sharp. A condensed account of the two systems can 
be given, therefore, as examples of a single type, since both are based on asym- 
metrical cross cousin marriage, in which a man marries a ‘mother’s brother’s 
daughter’ but does not marry a ‘father’s sister’s daughter’; both have local 
patrilineal, totemic clans arranged in patrilineal moieties; while the moieties 
of Murngin are exogamous, one moiety of Yir-Yoront is not. The fact that 
Murngin has eight “classes” or sub-sections is of no real importance. 

In the tables of kinship terms given by Sharp and Warner, the arrangement 
is into vertical columns based on patrilineal descent, so that the son of any 
person represented in the table is found in the next place in the vertical line. 
Warner’s table has seven columns, whereas Sharp’s has only five; the reason 
for this, a difference of no great importance, will appear later. Table I gives a 
somewhat modified form of Sharp’s table for the Yir-Yoront, while Table III 
provides a similarly modified version of Warner’s table for Murngin. In order 
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L-2 ° R-1 R-2 


pen PA‘A KEME 
Father's father Mother's Mother's mother’s 


tue PING MOROR WIMI 
Father KALANG 
(E66) Mother's brother 
Kawpons MARANG PAN MINERA Keme 
brothers 
PANG TUA KAWN moror wiri 
Sister's son Son kalang 
KAWPON marang pula minera keme 


TABLE I.—Yir-Yoront 


to simplify the presentation, only the male relatives of a male Ego are shown. 
Patrilineal descent is shown vertically, so that in a vertical column an individ- 
ual is followed by his son; matrilineal descent is shown in diagonal lines in 
which an individual is followed by his sister’s son. The columns are numbered 
in accordance with the method adopted by Sharp. 

In order to help Murdock to understand the system I have added Tables 
II and IV, in which the lines of matrilineal descent are shown in vertical col- 
umns and those of patrilineal descent are shown diagonally. The matrilineal 
lines are, of course, shown in Tables I and III, but they are overlooked by 
Murdock and may be overlooked by others who do not examine the tables 
with some minimum of thought. In these tables (II and IV) the sister’s son of 
an individual is shown in the next place in the vertical column, and for any 


x Y-2 x Y-1 x 
KEME PA'A pen 
WIMI MOROR,KALANG PING tua 
7 
Keme MINERA PAN,PULA MARANG~  kawpone 
moror,keleng KAWN~ TUA ~ PANG 


A 
pula marang KAWPONA 
TABLE II.—Yir-Yoront* 
* In Tables I and II two terms are given for ‘mother’s brother,’ moror and kalang, since in 
this tribe, as in others of that part of Queensland, a distinction is made between the elder and the 


younger brothers of the mother. This has no important effects on the Yir-Yoront system as a 
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individual his son is shown in the next column to the left and in the succeeding 
generation. The columns in these two tables are marked differently; X repre- 
sents Ego’s own matrilineal line, Y 1 the line of his father, and Y 2 the line of 
his wife. 

Since the same kinship term may appear in more than one position in these 
tables, I have shown the term in its primary position in capitals and the dupli- 
cate terms in lower-case letters. This should aid in understanding the tables. 

In view of the misconceptions in the paper of Lawrence and Murdock, it 
seems that it is necessary to explain what a table or chart of this kind repre- 
sents. The tables serve to show how the genealogical relatives of a particular 
individual, called ‘Ego,’ are classified in the kinship terminology. In Tables I 
and III patrilineal relations are shown vertically and matrilineal relations 


L-3 L-2 ° R-1 R-2 R-3 
MARIKMO MARI WATCHIWALKER 
MFO MMBr. 
waku ~ GAWEL gawel 
kutere GALLE ~ mari 


weku GURRONG WAKU GATU gewel 
4 
DUMUNGUR KUTARA KAMINYER MARAITCHA 


marelker 


mari 


TABLE ITI.—Murngin 


along diagonal lines. These tables are so constructed that for the persons repre- 
sented in one vertical column their mother’s brothers form a column to the 
right and their sister’s sons a column to the left. The mother’s brothers of per- 
sons in the column headed O form column R-1; their mother’s brothers in turn 
form column R-2, and so on. It should therefore be obvious that, as represent- 
ing the genealogical relatives of Ego the tables could be indefinitely extended. 
Thus, in the Murngin Table III, if we take seven generations instead of five 
the number of vertical columns will be not seven but nine. The columns other 
than the central one, O, go in pairs. The column L-1 contains the persons who 
are related to Ego by the relationships which are reciprocal to those in which 
Ego stands to those of R-1, and similarly with R-2 and L-2, and in general with 
R-x and L-x. Thus, however far we might extend Tables I and III, there must 
always be an uneven number of vertical columns, We could, if we liked show 
seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, or more. But the purpose of the tables is simply 
to show the terms of kinship and how they are applied, and only needs to be 
extended sufficiently to show all the terms. In Table I Sharp gets all the Yir- 
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Yoront terms into five columns, but for the Murngin Warner required seven. 
Further columns added to these tables would merely duplicate terms already 
included. 

In Table II, in which the vertical columns show lines of matrilineal descent, 
all the Yir-Yoront terms are contained in three, and in Table IV for the 
Murngin all the terms except those for father’s father and son’s son are in- 
cluded in the three central columns. It is these three matrilineal lines shown 
in Tables II and IV that most clearly give us the structural character of the 
system. In these two tables (II and IV) the sons of persons in one column are 
shown in the column to the left, and inversely their fathers are shown in the 


x Y-2 x Y-1 x 
NATCHIWALKER MARI MARIKMO 
MARELKER GAWEL BAPA waku 
mari GALLE EGO) DUE kutarea 
gawel GATU WAKU GURRONG 
MARAITCHA! KAMINYER KUTARA DUMUNGUR 


TABLE IV.—Murngin 


column to the right. Here also, therefore, we could make tables of seven, nine 
or more columns, so long as we kept to uneven numbers. 

These two systems make extensive use of a structural principle that is 
found in many Australian systems, the principle of merging or combining 
alternate generations, by which a man and his father’s father or his son’s son 
are included in the same kinship category, or occupy equivalent positions 
in the total kinship arrangement. A glance at the charts shows that the 
two systems make the same extensive use of this principle, so that terms such 
as keme, wimi, moror and kalang, minera, (ua, marang, kawpona in Yir-Yoront, 
and mari, marelker, gawel, galle, waku, and kutara in Murngin are found in two 
alternate generations as applying to two persons who stand in the relationship 
of father’s father and son’s son to one another. 

The reverse application of the principle is seen where a man identifies him- 
self with his father’s father or his son’s son, so that a person who stands in a 
certain relation to his father’s father is regarded as standing in the same rela- 
tion to himself, as when he calls the sister’s son of his father’s father ‘sister’s 
son,’ ‘wa in Yir-Yoront or waku in Murngin. In Yir-Yoront there are no terms 
for father’s father or son’s son, these relatives being classed as ‘brothers’ older 
or younger, whereas Murngin has the terms marikmo for father’s father and 
maraitcha for son’s son, perhaps both of them being derived forms of mari, 
which is applied to the mother’s mother’s brother. But the identification of a 
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man with his father’s father is shown in Murngin just as much as in Yir- 
Yoront. 

The system, in both its varieties, is based on three “basic” patrilineal lines, 
from three classes of male relatives in the second ascending generation, father’s 
father (pan or marikmo), mother’s mother’s brother (keme or mari) and a third 
class (pa’a or nati) which includes mother’s father and father’s mother’s 
brother. The marriage system requires that mother’s mother’s brother should 
be distinguished from father’s father. but it also requires that mother’s father 
and father’s mother’s brother should be classed together, since a man’s 
mother’s father may actually be his father’s mother’s brother. In Murngin 
natchiwalker, the wife’s mother’s mother’s brother, is distinguished as a special 
variety of nati and so gives origin to a secondary patrilineal line, shown as R-3. 
We shall see what this means when we consider the matrilineal lines. 

Tables II and IV show three lines of matrilineal descent, which have been 
indicated as X, Y-1 and Y-2. X is Ego’s own matrilineal line, going from 
mother’s mother’s brother (keme or mari) through mother’s brother and con- 
tinuing through sister’s son (¢wa or waku) to sister’s daughter’s son (kawpona 
or kutara). As a result of the identification of a man with his father’s father, 
the matrilineal line descending from father’s father simply duplicates that from 
Ego; and inversely, the ascending matrilineal line from son’s son duplicates 
that from Ego. This may be clearly seen in Tables II and IV in the two lines 
shown as X at each side of the table. X, therefore represents a single matrilineal 
line of descent, in which a man with his “brothers,” his “father’s fathers” and 
his ‘‘son’s sons” form a unit of the kinship system. 

The two other matrilineal lines are Y-1, the line of Ego’s father, and Y-2 
the line of Ego’s wife. The line Y-1 starts of course from father’s mother’s 
brother (pa’a or nati) and goes through the father (ping or bapa) to father’s 
sister’s son (marang or due). In the Yir-Yoront system this line, in Sharp’s 
table, comes to an end in pang who is father’s sister’s daughter’s son. But in 
Murngin it continues through gurrong, the equivalent of pang, to dumungur, 
and it is this that necessitates the inclusion of the additional column L-3 in 
Table III. This dumungur, who is sister’s daughter’s daughter’s husband or 
father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s son, belongs to the general category of 
due (sister’s husband) but is distinguished by a term that is a derivative form 
of due. The reciprocal of dumungur is natchiwalker. 

The matrilineal line of Ego’s wife is Y-2. In Yir-Yoront this starts from 
wimi, who is mother’s mother’s brother’s son and wife’s mother’s brother, and 
descends from wimi through minera (mother’s brother’s son) and kawn (son). 
This line in Murngin shows two additional terms. In the second descending 
generation Murngin has a term (kaminyer) for daughter’s son, who is classi- 
fied in Yir-Yoront, by the alternate generation principle, with father’s sister’s 
son (marang). In Murngin the line is continued upwards into the second as- 
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cending generation to natchiwalker, the mother’s brother of marelker, and Ego’s 
wife’s mother’s mother’s brother. The term naichiwalker, as Warner tells us, is 
a modified form of mati, and as Warner’s spelling is somewhat erratic we may 
surmise that the terms are, phonetically, yatji and yaljiwalker, the tj being 
palatalised ¢.” It is matchiwalker that forms the column R-3 in Table III, just 
as the reciprocal of this term, dumungur, forms the column L-3. It is thus quite 
clear why Warner takes seven columns for his table of kinship terms whereas 
Sharp takes only five. It is because the Murngin distinguish certain relatives 
by marriage by special terms within a more general category or class. The 
category referred to by the term momo includes the father’s mother and the 
mother’s father’s sister and other more distant relatives. Within the class of 
momo the Murngin distinguish the wife’s mother’s mother whom they call 
momelker, a derivative form of momo. The brothers of momo are nati, but the 
brother of momelker is distinguished by the special term natchiwalker. It is the 
existence of this term natchiwalker for a special kind of mali, and the reciprocal 
dumungur as the term for a special kind of due that makes it necessary to have 
seven vertical columns in the Murngin Table ITI in place of the five columns 
of Yir-Yoront Table I. 

In the matter of lines of descent the tables show that if we take the three 
patrilineal lines O, R-1 and R-2 of Tables I and III and the three matrilineal 
lines X, Y-1 and Y-2 of Tables II and IV, then, in combination, they include 
all the terms of kinship of either Yir-Yoront or Murngin. This gives a more cor- 
rect description of the system than the attribution to it of five or seven lines 
of descent. The use of the idea of lines of descent is merely to facilitate ac- 
curate descriptive analysis. Since the two systems are fundamentally the same 
we need a description which applies equally to both, and this is provided by 
reference to the three basic patrilineal lines and the three matrilineal lines. 

It is necessary to refer briefly to the “class’’ system of Murngin, which is 
one of patrilineal moieties and eight “classes” or sub-sections. It is evident 
from the kinship terminology that in addition to the patrilineal moieties, 
Yiritja and Dua, the Murngin have endogamous moieties or alternating gener- 
ation divisions, so that there results a four-fold kinship division into what 
have been called ‘“‘sections.”’ Since these have no names they can be indicated 
by the letters A, B, C, D. If we take Ego as belonging to section A, then his 
relatives are distributed as follows— 


A. Brothers, marikmo and maraitcha, mari and kutara. 

B. galle and due, nati and kaminyer, natchiwalker and dumungur. 
C. gawel and waku. 

D. bapa and gatu, marelker and gurrong. 


The terms are given in pairs in which each term is the reciprocal of the other, 


7 The term yaitji or yatji for mother’s father is widely distributed in Australia. 
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as gawel, mother’s brother, and waku, sister’s son. It is to be noted that while 
section C contains only two kinds of relatives of Ego, section D contains four, 
by reason of the distinction of wife’s mother’s brother (marelker) from father, 
and section B contains six different kinds of relatives owing to the existence of 
the terms natchiwalker and dumungur. This uneven distribution of relatives of 
Ego in the sections is a significant feature of the system. 

Each of these unnamed kinship sections is divided into two half sections 
or sub-sections, which are named and constitute the “‘classes” of an eight-class 
system. Instead of using the native names it will be more convenient to indi- 
cate these divisions as A-1, A-2, B-1, B-2, C-1, C-2, D-1 and D-2. As pointed 
out many years ago, the eight sub-sections form two sets of what I called 
“matrilineal cycles.” If Ego is A-1, then his own mother and mother’s brother 
are C-2, his own mother’s mother and her brother are A-2, his sister’s son is 
C-1, and his sister’s daughter’s son is A-2, so that the cycle is A-2—+C-2—+A-1— 
C-1—A-2. 

The sub-section system functions differently in different tribes. We may 
consider three types. The first type is found in a number of tribes in Central 
Australia, which have marriage systems of the Aranda type, so that the stand- 
ard marriage is with a daughter of the mother’s female cross-cousin, and so 
with the daughter’s daughter of the mother’s mother’s brother or of the 
mother’s father’s sister. It is not possible to find a wife for every man in this 
standard way, and therefore alternative marriages are permitted. In these 
tribes the orthodox or regular alternative marriage is with the daughter of a 
distant father’s sister and a distant mother’s brother. In terms of the sub- 
sections, in the standard marriage a man of A-1 marries a woman of B-1, and 
in the alternative marriage he marries a woman of B-2. 

A second type is found in tribes of Western Australia. In the event of there 
being available no daughter’s daughter of the mother’s mother’s brother, a 
man may marry the son’s daughter of a relative of that kind. In terms of the 
sub-sections the standard marriage for a man of A-1 is with B-1, and in the 
alternative marriage with A-2, so that a man takes a wife from the other sub- 
section of his own section, who therefore belongs to his own patrilineal or 
matrilineal moiety. So much for Murdock’s account of Australian class systems 
as characterised by “rigorous exogamy.” 

Since in both these types the system of kinship terminology is based on the 
standard marriage it is obvious that the alternative marriages would throw 
the system into complete confusion unless something were done about it, and 
it is precisely the function of the sub-sections to deal with this problem. The 
way in which the system works is that so far as classificatory kinship is con- 
cerned the position of a person in the kinship system is fixed solely by reference 
to his mother with no attention paid to his father. Thus the sub-sections keep 
the kinship system “straight,” as the natives say in cases of alternative mar- 
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riages, or even in irregular marriages when they occur, as they now tend to do 
under the influence of white contact. 

The Murngin system of sub-sections is quite different from the two types 
just described by reason of the difference in the marriage systems. The legal, 
regular, or standard marriage is for a man to marry his galle who will be the 
daughter of a ‘mother’s brother’ (gawe/) and at the same time the daughter’s 
daughter of a ‘mother’s mother’s brother’ (mari). For a man of A-1 his own 
mother’s brother will be C-2, but all the men of both C-1 and C-2 will be either 
‘mother’s brother’ or ‘sister’s son’ to him. In the standard marriage, therefore, 
he may find a wife in either B-1 or B-2. His mother’s brother’s wife may be 
either D-1 or D-2 and her daughter will be in the one instance B-2 and in the 
other B-1. 

Everything points to the likelihood that the system has been adopted from 
neighboring tribes having a system based on the Aranda type of marriage with 
alternative marriages. We know, from the important study of the Murinbata 
made by Stanner, that a tribe with a different marriage system, apparently of 
the Kumbaingeri type in the Murinbata, may adopt from their neighbors a 
system of sub-sections which they then try to fit to their system of marriage 
and kinship. Whatever part the sub-sections may play in the ceremonial and 
social life of the Murngin, their system of kinship and marriage is essentially 
the same as that of the Yir-Yoront. 

IV 

The tables of Murngin and Yir-Yoront kinship terms exhibit the relation- 
ships of a particular individual, called Ego, and show how his genealogical 
relatives are classified into the categories or classes of the kinship terminology. 
Murdock has completely failed to understand what the tables represent. He 
seems to have conceived the idea that each vertical column in Warner’s table 
of Murngin corresponds to a particular social division of a hitherto unknown 
kind, and for these imaginary social divisions he invents the name “patri-lines.” 
He offers no reasons for this supposition; and again without giving any rea- 
sons, asserts that there cannot be seven “‘patri-lines,” but that there must be 
eight. He has not yet declared how many “‘patri-lines” he finds in the Yir- 
Yoront variety of the system; perhaps he would be content with six, since he 
has a preference for even numbers. 

To establish his eight “‘patri-lines” for Murngin, Murdock takes the seven 
columns of Warner’s table, and adds the column which would be L 4, and 
which, as Warner has explained, would duplicate L 2 and contain persons who 
are kulara and gurrong to Ego. He does not include the corresponding line R 4, 
duplicating R-2 since this would give him nine “patri-lines” and he is appar- 
ently determined to have only eight. 

The imaginary character of this system of “patri-lines” can be shown by a 
simple analysis of the data. Let us take three men whom we may refer to as 
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X, Y and Z. X and Y call each other ‘brother’ older or younger, and therefore 
if either is taken as Ego the two belong to one “‘patri-line.”’ X is nati to Z, being 
his mother’s father, while Y is ma/chiwalker to Z, being his wife’s mother’s 
mother’s brother; so that if we take Z as Ego, X is in Murdock’s patri-line 3 
(R 1) and Y is in line 1 (R 3). Or X may be due to Z and therefore in patri-line 
5, while Y is dumungur to Z and therefore in Murdock’s line 7. The individuals 
in one column of the table are brought together by their relation to the particu- 
lar individual who is taken as Ego. This very simple and obvious fact seems 
to be quite overlooked by Murdock but it completely overthrows his imaginary 
construction of a system of “‘patri-lines.”’ 

The analysis can be carried further. In Murdock’s imaginary construction 
of a system of thirty-two “classes,”’ the “‘patri-lines”’ appear as the eight “‘semi- 
semi-moieties” into which the two “‘patri-moieties” are divided. In many, 
perhaps most, Australian tribes the local patrilineal groups are divided into 
two sets which constitute patrilineal moieties, named or unnamed. In regions 
near the Gulf of Carpentaria the local groups are arranged in four sets instead 
of two. These may be named, or they may be identified by the natives them- 
selves by reference to the totems which fail into four sets. For these four divi- 
sions, some twenty years ago, I invented the term ‘‘semi-moiety.” In the 
Murngin, according to Warner, the local clans are divided into two sets cor- 
responding to the two patrilineal moieties, Yiritja and Dua. But Murdock 
says that there ought to be really eight sets, corresponding to his eight “‘patri- 
lines,” each consisting of a number of “‘patri-lineages,”” and each set forming a 
“‘semi-semi-moiety.”’ To justify this statement Murdock should produce a 
map, or at least a list of local clans, showing these eight sets, to replace Warn- 
er’s account which divides the clans into two patrilineal moieties. Until he does 
this we are obliged to refuse to believe in the existence of these “semi-semi- 
moieties,’ and to treat them as figments of Murdock’s imagination. 

Let us turn to Murdock’s account of marriage under his imaginary system 
of thirty-two “classes,” in which we may presume that a man may only 
take a wife from one of the thirty-one ‘‘classes’”’ other than his own since this 
is what Murdock understands by exogamy. Murdock thinks that the “‘patri- 
lines” or “‘semi-semi-moieties” ought to “cycle;” whatever the verb, which has 
no relation to the cycle of matrilineal descent o1 the sub-sections, may mean. In 
order that this may take place it is essential that the men of “patri-line 1” 
should marry women of “‘patri-line 8." We may call marriages of this kind 
“Murdock marriages.” 

Murdock says that “in his seven-line kinship chart Warner gives no indica- 
tion of the marriages of the relatives at either lateral extremity.” But Warner 
has given a quite clear and definite account of the matter. The men of column 
R-3 marry their mother’s brother’s daughters, like every one else, and there- 
fore marry women of the column that would be R-4, not shown since it du- 
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plicates R-2, so that for Ego the wife and wife’s brother of natchiwalker, who 
is a variety of nati, will normally be mari who is included in R-2. On the left 
of the table a female dumungur of L-3 will marry her father’s sister’s son, who 
will be a kutara of Ego and could be shown in column L-4 duplicating L-2. 
But Murdock affirms that the men of what he calls “‘patri-line 1” (R-3) and 
the women of “patri-line 8” (L-4) marry each other—that is, they follow the 
system of “Murdock marriages.” This means that the natchiwalker of Ego’s 
own generation, who is the son’s son of his wife’s mother’s mother’s brother, 
must marry a kutara of Ego who is Ego’s sister’s husband’s sister’s husband’s 
sister’s husband’s sister’s husband’s sister. In other words a man has to marry 
his father’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s husband’s sister’s husband’s 
sister’s husband’s sister’s husband’s sister’s husband’s sister. Marriages of this 
kind would seem to be difficult to arrange, and Murdock does not tell us how 
it is done. Warner, in all the time he spent with the Murngin, completely failed 
to notice that such marriages were‘ taking place all round him. 

In Murdock’s system all men, or at least the great majority, must make 
“Murdock” marriages. For every man is naichiwalker to some Ego, is therefore 
found in Ego’s patri-line 1, and so must marry a woman of Ego’s patri-line 8. 
Only so will the system “cycle” in accordance with Murdock’s requirement. 
But it is obvious that this means that the statement that a man regularly 
marries his mother’s brother’s daughter is quite false; “‘Murdock”’ marriages 
must be the rule or the “standard” form of marriage. Murdock contradicts 
his own account of the marriage system when he says that “the preferred 
marriage is with a mother’s brother’s daughter, who is called galle.”” He ap- 
parently does not see that this statement is in flat contradiction with his theory 
of ‘“Murdock”’ marriages. 

Unless the Murngin marriage system is what Warner says it is, then his 
table of kinship terms is entirely wrong, and indeed nonsensical. But paradoxi- 
cally Murdock takes this table as the basis of his arguments, so that these rest 
on premises which, by Murdock’s own showing, are entirely erroneous. 

Murdock has appealed to Mr. Webb, a missionary who has lived among 
the Murngin for many years. Apparently Mr. Webb has assured him that the 
eight ‘“‘patri-lines’’ or “‘semi-semi-moieties” and the resulting ‘“*Murdock”’ 
marriages do really exist. Webb goes even further in his rejection of Warner’s 
account of the Murngin system. Warner described the Murngin system as 
asymmetrical in terminology and behavior; that is, with the single exception 
of the term used between two sisters, none of the terms can be used self-recip- 
rocally. Webb asserts that this is wrong, and that some of the terms are used 
self-reciprocally, namely those for sister’s son (waku), for sister’s daughter’s 
son (kulara) and for father’s sister’s daughter’s son (gurrong). 

If Webb’s account is right the Murngin have a kind of kinship terminology 
very unlike any hitherto recorded. For in other systems a given term is either 
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always self-reciprocal or never, but Webb says that the terms in question 
are sometimes used self-reciprocally, sometimes not. Let us consider, in this con- 
text, two men A and B. In Warner’s account, if B is sister’s son to A then A 
is his mother’s brother. An important feature of tle relationship is that the 
sister’s son is a possible son-in-law. Webb’s account is that when B is sister’s 
son to A, in some instances A is his mother’s brother, and in others he is his 
sister’s son. The same sort of difficulty appears in the case of the term for sis- 
ter’s daughter’s son. If B is kutara, sister’s daughter’s son, to A, then, accord- 
ing to Warner, A is mari to B being his mother’s mother’s brother or the 
son’s son of a relative of that kind. According to Webb, however, B, being 
sister’s daughter’s son to A in some instances regards A as a mother’s mother’s 
brother and in others as a sister’s daughter’s son. 

Webb’s statements may be regarded as unacceptable until or unless we are 
given further explanation and some supporting evidence. We need to be told 
how a man distinguishes among those who call him ‘sister’s son’ so that 
some of them are his ‘sister’s sons’ and others are his ‘mother’s brothers.’ 
The same applies to the reciprocal use of the terms for sister’s daughter’s son 
and father’s sister’s daughter’s son. We need a detailed description of the 
pattern of behavior between two persons each of whom is ‘sister’s son’ to the 
other; since this obviously must be very different from the pattern of behavior 
between sister’s son and mother’s brother which has been described by Warner. 
The same applies to the behavior of two persons who are each other’s ‘sister’s 
daughter’s son’ or ‘father’s sister’s daughter’s son.’ We need to be told how 
the consequential relationships are followed through. Thus, in the normal 
way, my sister’s son calls my father mati, and I call his father due. Where A 
and B are reciprocally ‘sister’s son,’ does each of them call the father of the 
other due? If so, this would seem to produce a state of considerable confusion 
in the whole terminology. The supporting evidence that is needed before we 
can give any credence to Webb would be four or five sufficiently extensive 
genealogies, showing the actual genealogical relations between two men who 
call each other ‘sister’s son’ or ‘sister’s daughter’s son,’ and how this affects 
the other relations in the genealogies. Let Webb give us these, and let him look 
for a genealogy containing a “Murdock” marriage. 

One possibility is that Webb and his informants failed to understand each 
other; another is that the Murngin system is now breaking down as the 
result of modern conditions. There is another possible explanation that it is 
quite useless to go into until we are sure of the facts and have more of them; 
but it is well to say that this has nothing to do with Murdock’s “patri-lines.” 

The system of the Yir-Yoront and Murngin as described by Sharp and 
Warner is a highly logical, coherent, system, showing features that are char- 
acteristically Australian. If Murdock is right, Warner’s whole account, in- 
cluding the table of kinship terms, is completely erroneous. It is not merely a 
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matter of “inconsistencies and obscurities.’”” Presumably Murdock will also 
reject as erroneous Sharp’s account® of what is really the same system, though 
in a different locality. Whatever the case, it can only be said that in the light 
of comparative knowledge, the system described by Warner makes sense; that 
described by Murdock and his collaborators makes utter nonsense. 

There is a moral that might be drawn from this paper. It is that an Austra- 
lian kinship system, to be understood, has to be considered as Australian, that 
is, as a special variety of the general Australian type. Considered in this way 
the Murngin Yir-Yoront system fits very beautifully into a typology of Aus- 
tralian systems. It exemplifies one method of avoiding marriage with the 
daughter of a ‘father’s sister’ of a man’s own patrilineal clan, other methods 
being provided by the Kumbaingeri and Aranda types of system. The im- 
portant factor is the custom of avoidance of the mother-in-law. In the Kariera 
system a man has to practise avoidance towards the female members of his 
own local clan who are his ‘father’s sisters.’ In systems of Kumbaingeri, Aranda 
or Murngin type this is avoided, and in some systems it then is possible to ex- 
tend the avoidance relationship to the wife’s mother’s brother. I am not sug- 
gesting that the Kariera type of kinship and marriage system is earlier than 
the others, since they are all contemporary. What is significant is that all these 
Australian tribes, starting from the same base, namely an organization of 
small patrilineal local groups, have to find some workable system in which 
every marriage is a marriage between kin. They have produced a number of 
varieties, of which only some have been mentioned here, but they are all 
varieties of one general type. The task I have set myself since 1910 is that 
of determining and classifying these varieties, since I believe that science 
begins with classification. The system described by Warner and Sharp is 
thoroughly Australian in type in contrast to the one imagined by Murdock and 
Lawrence. 
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RESISTANCE TO ACCULTURATION AND ASSIMILATION 
IN AN INDIAN PUEBLO! 


By Epvwarp P. Dozier 


HE most pronounced feature of the Tewa? of First Mesa, Hopi, Arizona, 

is their persistence in maintaining cultural, linguistic, and personality 
distinction from a numerically larger group, the Hopi. In a contact situation 
which seems favorable for complete acculturation and assimilation, this 
insistence on uniqueness is provocative. Moreover, the Tewa have succeeded, 
while maintaining cultural distinctiveness, in elevating themselves from a 
subordinate, minority status, to a respected and favored position on First 
Mesa. Investigation of this phenomenon promises to reveal significant in- 
formation on the dynamics of culture change. In this paper, therefore, some 
of the cultural manifestations which seem to have been accommodating devices 
fostering or maintaining the distinctive minority group are presented and 
examined and a working hypothesis concerning the possible cause of this situa- 
tion is presented. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Tewa have lived with the Hopi of First Mesa for approximately 250 
years.* It has been reported that the Tewa at Hopi are really not Tewa, but 
Tano or Thano,‘ a group who originally occupied the Galisteo Basin, south of 
Santa Fe.* Linguistically the Tano and the Tewa of the Espanola valley, north 
of Santa Fe, may be placed in the same language group.* During the Pueblo 
Revolt of 1680, the Tano tribe was almost entirely dispersed.’ Some of the 
Tano, however, went to the land of the Northern Tewa (near the Spanish 
American village of Santa Cruz some twenty-five miles north of Santa Fe) 


1 This is a preliminary report on one aspect ef a research project on culture change now in 
progress at Tewa Village, First Mesa, Hopi, Arizona. The study is being conducted with the aid 
of a Social Science Research Council pre-doctoral fellowship, under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Anthropology and Sociology, University of California, Los Angeles. This paper is 
based on four months of field work; the study will continue for another eight months. 

? The term Tewa for the people and Tewa Village for their pueblo will be used in this paper. 
Although the inhabitants of Tewa Village may be Tano (Reed, Nov. 1943, p. 254; Parsons, 1939, 
p. 914), they resent being identified with the Tano. In 1936 when a constitution was drawn for the 
Hopi, they asked that the name of their pueblo be changed officially from Hano to Tewa. 

3 Reed, April, 1943, p. 73 

* Reed, Nov., 1943, p. 254 states: “Use of the specific designation, Tano, in 1583 (Tamos, 
Tamones, Atmues) as well as during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Tanos, Thanos) 
indicates that these people constituted a distinct entity or tribal group, not only as a Spanish 
colonial administrative unit, but essentially in their own estimation.” 

5 Parsons, 1939, p. 914; Reed, April, 1943, pp. 73-76. 

6 Espinosa, 1940, pp. 76 and 80. 

7 Handbook of American Indians, North of Mexico, 1907-10, pp. 686-687. 
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where they are mentioned by De Vargas in 1695 as occupying the villages of 
San Cristobal and San Lazaro.* The Tewa at Hopi and the Tewa of New 
Mexico today recognize a ruined site near Santa Cruz as the village from 
which the former reputedly moved to Hopi. This site (believed to be San 
Cristobal or San Lazaro) is called by the New Mexico Tewa (Céwaréh) and by 
the Hopi Tewa (Céwa: déh).® 

The conjecture that the Hopi Tewa are actually Tano is reinforced by the 
fact that very old individuals at Tewa Village refer to themselves as 04 -nv 
Té-wa (Tano Tewa) and call their village O4-nv (Tano).'® Present day inhabi- 
tants, however, insist on calling themselves Tewa and their pueblo Tewa Vil- 
lage. 

Tewa Village comprises one of three villages on First Mesa; the other two 
are Hopi villages: Walpi and Sichomovi. At the foot of First Mesa, and run- 
ning roughly parallel to the villages on top, is a recent community of both Hopi 
and Tewa, called Polacca. The population of Polacca is constantly shifting; 
almost all of its inhabitants maintain houses on top of the mesa and never live 
permanently in one house, but alternate freely. Polacca residents identify 
village allegiance with respect to the communities on top; hence, an individual 
will say he is from Walpi, or Sichomovi, or Tewa though he may be living 
at Polacca. 

In giving population figures for First Mesa, Polacca will be excluded, since 
its inhabitants always align themselves with one of the three villages on top 
of the mesa. The present population of Tewa is about 400, compared to an 
approximated Hopi population of 300 for Sichomovi and 500 for Walpi. 
About one third of the inhabitants of First Mesa are Tewa; however, com- 
pared to a total Hopi population of almost 5,000, the Tewa comprise only 
about one-twelfth of the whole. The ratio of 1 to 2 apparently has remained 
fairly constant throughout the period of Hopi Tewa history on First Mesa." 
Biologically the Tewa and the Hopi are now completely mixed,” but the fea- 
ture of strict matrilocal residence and the fact that village autonomy and iden- 
tity is drawn sharply along the matrilineal line has preserved within geographi- 
cal limits a group which considers itself culturally, linguistically, tempera- 


8 Twitchell, 1916, pp. 333-335. 

* Harrington, 1907-8, pp. 253-257; Handbook of American Indians, North of Mexico, 1907-10, 
pp. 822-823. 

‘0 The term Hano applied to the Tewa and their village by the Hopi is clearly @4- qv. The 
interdental spirant © (th) which does not occur in the Hopi sound system is often rendered as (h) 
by the Hopi. 

4 Handbook of American Indians, North of Mexico, 1907-10, pp. 822-823. 

2 Tewa affiliation is determined strictly through the mother. Any individual whose mother 
is from Tewa Village and who therefore belongs to one of the seven Tewa clans is considered Hopi 
Tewa. This identification would hold even though the individual’s father and maternal grand- 
father were both Hopi. 
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mentally (and even mentally!) distinct. Since women never leave the con- 
fines of a Hopi village to make their permanent residence elsewhere, village 
boundaries are sharply delineated in all Hopi villages. Coming into such a 
situation, the Tewa were able to preserve their distinctiveness conveniently 
and effectively. 

Reason for abandonment of the Rio Grande Pueblo area by the Tewa of 
Hopi is given in conflicting versions by white historians, by the Tewa of Hopi 
and by the Tewa of the Rio Grande. Historians are inclined to believe that the 
uneasiness generated by the Pueblo Rebellion and reconquest caused the mi- 
gration.“ Today the Hopi Tewa make no mention of difficulties with Spanish 
authorities; they say that they came as warriors and protectors at the invita- 
tion of First Mesa clan chiefs. The Tewa of the Rio Grande tend to confirm 
the Hopi version. 

It is difficult to verify Hopi Tewa heritage and migration legends. So much 
are the Tewa at Hopi concerned with establishing their position that all 
their legends, tales and myths may be nothing more than rationalizations to 
preserve distinctiveness and enhance status. Their historical verbalizations 
afford unsure grounds on which to base historical reconstruction, though they 
supply rich material for research into the development of their culture, 
language, and personality structure. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AND INSISTENCE UPON 
CULTURAL INDIVIDUALITY 
The development and persistence of this cultural island in the midst of 
the generalized Hopi culture may be plausibly conjectured by inferences 
from historical and ethnographic sources. It is very likely that the Tewa came 
so willingly to Hopi because they were seeking refuge, a land at a safe distance 
from threat of Spanish domination. The Hopi, threatened by enemies of the 


18 This feature has also been noted in the past. In March 1852, P. S. G. Ten Broeck, assistant 
surgeon U. S. Army states: “The inhabitants (of Hopi) all speak the same language except those 
of Harno (Tewa), the most northern town of the 3 (i.e., Walpi, Sichomovi, Tewa) which has a 
different language and some customs peculiar to itself. It is, however, considered one of the towns 
of the confederation, and joins in all the feasts. It seems a very singular fact that, being within 
150 yards of the middle town, Harno (Tewa) should have preserved for so long a period its own 
language and customs. The other Moquis (Hopi) say the inhabitants of this town have a great 
advantage over them, as they perfectly understand the common language, and none but the 
people of Harno (Tewa) understand their dialect. It is the smallest town of the 3.” (Eleventh 
Census of U. S., 1893, p. 171.) In the same census report, Julian Scott, Special Agent, in the late 
1880’s remarks: “They (Tewa) show a pronounced difference in their bearing from the pure 
Mogqui (Hopi), and as a general rule are taller and broader. They are foremost in all things that 
pertain to their future good, and were the first to leave the mesa and build new homes more con- 
venient to wood and water and their fields.” (Eleventh Census of the U. S., 1893, p. 190.) 
14Parsons, 1939, p. 13; Reed, April, 1943, p. 73. 

6 Parsons, 1939, pp. 13; Twitchell, 1916, pp. 333-334. 
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Shoshonean stock, particularly the Ute, could well have used an increase in 
their numbers. No doubt other pueblo groups joined the Hopi during the 
troubled times preceding and following the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680. Of 
these, none but the Tewa have survived as a distinct linguistic and cultural 
group. In typical pueblo fashion, the Tewa defied Hopi socializing efforts, 
and successfully maintained their identity. An examination of their myths, 
tales, and legends reveals a rebellion to establish a position of respect and pres- 
tige without surrendering their own way of life.'” 

A less resistant group might have succumbed to Hopi influences, but not 
the Tewa.'* The history of the New Mexico Tewa was one of continual resist- 
ance. The marginal pueblo group in the Galisteo Basin undoubtedly took the 
shock of Plains Indian raids and probably participated in punitive expeditions 
against their enemies.'® In the Pueblo Rebellion they figured prominently and 
were probably, more than any one linguistic group, responsible for its success. 
In the case of the Hopi, the Tewa migrant group resisted acculturation and assim- 
ilation through several accommodating devices. These were implicit, cultural 
mechanisms which successfully turned a subordinate position into a domi- 
nant one, while maintaining tribal distinctiveness. 


ACCOMMODATING MECHANISMS 


At the present stage of the study, only some of the more obvious mecha- 
nisms that led to the accommodation of the Hopi Tewa, on which data have 
been collected, can be discussed. 

All Hopi Tewa clan migration legends agree that the Tewa came to assist 
the First Mesa Hopi against the ravages of the Utes and to serve thereafter 
as protectors of the Hopi. The migration legends report that Hopi clan chiefs 
journeyed to the Tewa country asking for warriors. As reward for such aid 
they promised the Tewa land, food, sexual privileges with their women and 
assistance in settling permanently on First Mesa. The entire village of Céwa-déh 
on the Rio Grande accepted these terms and journeyed to Hopi. At Hopi the 
Tewa successfully repelled the enemy and remained as “protectors.’”° 
Whether the Tewa actually came to fight the battles of First Mesa Hopi 


16 Refugees from Sandia Pueblo went to Hopi after the Rebellion. Parsons, 1939, p. 1092. 

17 Clan migration legends will be published separately, both as linguistic and ethnological 
data. 

18 The Tano (if the Tewa at Hopi are in actuality Tano descendents) also were a marginal 
pueblo tribe living well east of the Rio Grande in the Galisteo Basin. Twitchell (1916, pp. 333-334) 
quoting from Spanish documents reports on the resistant nature of the Tano. 

18 The Tewa periodically were on friendly terms with some of the Plains tribes and often 
hunted and camped with them (Hill, unpublished manuscript on Santa Clara Pueblo). The Tewa 
may have taken on some of the Plains Indian character of resistance from these associations. 

2 That the Tewa migrants were successful in protecting First Mesa Hopi against their 
enemies is admitted by both Tewa and Hopi. Eggan, 1950, p. 139, states: “ . . . they (Tewa) con- 
sider themselves as ‘protectors’ of the Hopi and are so regarded by their hosts.” 
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and whether they were successful or not is difficult to verify historically. It is, 
however, an important cultural device to bolster group pride and prestige.” 

The clan migration legends report further that, once the Tewa successfully 
transacted peace with the Ute, the Hopi refused to give them the promised 
land, food and women. In revenge, the Tewa invoked a curse upon the Hopi. 
At a meeting of Hopi and Tewa clan chiefs a pit was dug between Tewa 
Village and Sichomovi. Into this pit the Hopi were made to spit, and the Tewa 
spat above the spittle of the Hopi. Carefully the pit was filled and stamped 
down. This action presumably sealed knowledge of the Tewa language and 
Tewa manner of life away from the Hopi mind.” 

This curse has probably been the most important cultural mechanism for 
maintaining Tewa self-esteem. It is a constantly recurring theme in the tra- 
ditional myths as well as in topics of conversation among themselves and with 
visiting Indian and white confidants and sympathizers.* Invocation of the 
curse in ceremonials, reference to it in their informal talks, teaching children 
about it—all these have given the Tewa confidence as individuals and reas- 
sured them as a group of their respected, dominant position on First Mesa.™ 

Older members of Tewa Village state that long ago, marriage with the Hopi 
was prohibited.* To explain this prohibition the Tewa say that the Hopi are 
an unappreciative people, that marriage with the Hopi would cause them to 
surrender their own “superior” way of life. This prohibition was either initi- 
ated by the Tewa, or accepted as a convenient imposition from the Hopi. 
In the early contact period, restriction of marriage was probably an essential 
mechanism to provide an atmosphere in which cultural distinctiveness could 
be maintained and ideas of group pride could be implanted. In time the re- 
striction was lifted, and today the Tewa are thoroughly mixed with the Hopi; 
in fact an examination of present-day marriages makes Tewa Village appear 
to be an exogamous pueblo. So strong was the feeling for cultural independence, 


*t Parsons (1939, p. 913) also believes that the legend is a rationalization to boost self-esteeni. 

#2 As in so many pueblo myths and legends, no explanation is given as to how the Hopi clan 
chiefs were made to spit into the pit. The implication is that the Tewa magic was so powerful 
that the Hopi automatically followed the dictates of the Tewa clan chiefs. The particulars of the 
“curse” differ among the 7 clans at Tewa Village. Some legends report that the Tewa clan chiefs 
spat into the mouths of the Hopi clan chiefs to keep the Hopi from learning the language and 
culture of the Tewa. 

* The essential point about the “curse” is that both Hopi and Tewa believe it and accept it. 

*4 Parson’s journalist (Parsons, 1920-21, p. 22) states: “The second night of the Hano (Tewa) 
winter solstice ceremony the Town chief ‘tells his men and boys about his way and how his clan’s 
people came to this place, and where he comes from. Also why the Tewa people came here. He tells 
us that we must remember the story of how those Walpi chiefs sent for us. Whenever any Walpi 
person says anything bad to us, remembering the story we must not mind what is said to us’.” 

* Mindeleff (1891, p. 37) reports: “The Walpi for a long time frowned down all attempts on 
the part of the Hano to fraternize; they prohibited intermarriages and in general tabued the 
Hano.” Something of this spirit was maintained until quite recent years. 
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however, that the autonomous Tewa pueblo endured despite biological assimi- 
lation. An individual is considered Tewa if his mother resides permanently 
at Tewa Village, regardless of his father’s or his maternal grandfather’s 
tribal affiliation. 

Two important cultural items, the clan and current kinship systems, were 
probably not indigenous to the Tewa, but borrowed from the Hopi with the 
attendant by-products of matrilineal emphasis and strict matrilocal residence. 
These were not mechanisms which endangered, but rather fostered, the pres- 
ervation of their distinctive way of life. The Tewa mother, predisposed to em- 
phasize the merits of her own culture, could do so effectively in the convenient 
atmosphere of her own pueblo and Tewa kin. It is interesting that when ele- 
ments could be incorporated within the Tewa pattern without endangering 
cultural aloofness, borrowing was in order. It is very likely that the clan was 
weakly patrilineal and of little importance to the ancestral Tewa, as is the 
case today with the Rio Grande Tewa. The kinship system, although similar 
to the Rio Grande Tewa in terminology, is structurally like the Hopi.* Both 
systems are unlike those of the Rio Grande Tewa and almost identical to the 
Hopi—so much so that intermarriage causes no disruption in residence or 
kinship behavior. 

Tewa ceremonial practices are carefully guarded from the Hopi.”” Only 
those Hopi who through marriage have become long-established residents at 
Tewa Village are permitted in the kiva during a strictly Tewa ceremonial. It 
is infinitely easier for a visiting Tewa from the Rio Grande to gain access to 
the kiva during a Tewa ceremonial than for a visitor from one of the Hopi 
villages. The Tewa feel that they must uphold the provisions of the ‘‘curse,”’ 
otherwise misfortune will befall their pueblo. 

The Tewa also object to joining Hopi societies and participating in Hopi 
ceremonial life. They believe that their ceremonies have efficacy only to the 
extent that they are not polluted by borrowings from the Hopi. ‘‘We have 
our way and they have their way,” is the usual explanation given by inform- 
ants. 

The societies found among the Hopi are not present at Tewa Village. The 
Tewa ceremonial calendar is unlike that of the Hopi.”* There is also a differ- 
ence in religious orientation, a lack of emphasis on the Hopi preoccupation with 
weather control, and a greater concern with illness and physical well-being. 


Eggan, 1950, p. 141. 

27 Information collected to date indicates that the Tewa are farthest removed from the 
Hopi in their ceremonial system. 

28 The Tewa do participate in kachina dances during the “open kachina” season from Febru- 
ary to July (Powamu to Niman). During this season they are subject to dictates from Walpi, the 
ceremonial capital of First Mesa. The two Tewa kivas are open to kachina dancers from the 
kivas of Walpi and Sichomovi at this time, and Tewa kachina dancers also visit the Hopi kivas 
on First Mesa. 
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Recently the Tewa have made an attempt to ignore their Tano ancestry, 
for, since the Tano have become extinct, no prestige could accrue to the Tewa 
for being descended from them.” As a rejection of the Tano group and in keep- 
ing with clan rivalry, one clan will accuse another of being predominately 
Tano; the very clan so berated will denounce the accuser as being of a like 
ancestry.*® In late years the term Tano has been associated with witchcraft 
and sorcery. This is probably a mechanism to prevent identification with the 
extinct Tano tribe. On the other hand, the desire of the Hopi Tewa to identify 
themselves as descendents of the Rio Grande Tewa has significant implica- 
tions. The group seeks to enhance its position on First Mesa by claiming de- 
scent from a recognized, respected pueblo tribe in New Mexico, the Rio 
Grande Tewa. 

The cultural mechanisms developed by the Hopi Tewa to maintain dis- 
tinctiveness and secure a respected and favored position were successful. 
The Tewa today occupy a dominant position on First Mesa. This fact is readily 
observed by individuals who have resided among the Hopi for only a brief 
period. How the Tewa were able to execute successfully these accommodating 
devices is of primary importance. 


THE SUCCESSFUL EXECUTION OF THE ACCOMMODATING MECHANISMS 

In a paper entitled: ‘“‘The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy,’’*! Robert K. Merton 
has elucidated a hypothesis of importance in aiding us to understand the 
dynamics of the situation under discussion. Leading off from W. I. Thomas’ 
statement: “If men define situations as real, they are real in their conse- 
quences,” Merton has illustrated its application in the insolvency of a bank. 
The bank’s assets were liquid, but a rumor of insolvency believed by enough 
of its depositors did actually result in its insolvency. Once depositors had de- 
fined the rumor as real, they frantically tried to salvage their deposits which 
resulted in failure of the bank. A situation was defined as real and jn its conse- 
quences it became a reality. 

Merton explains the function of this mechanism in the following terms: 
‘The self-fulfilling prophecy is, in the beginning, a false definition of the situ- 
ation evoking a new behavior which makes the originally false conception 
come true. The specious validity of the self-fulfilling prophecy perpetuates a 
reign of error. For the prophet will cite the actual course of events as proof 
that he was right from the very beginning.” This is the case with the Tewa 


29 Desire for Rio Grande Tewa identification may be attributed to increasing contact with 
Rio Grande Tewa. One highly acculturated Tewa who admitted the possibility of a Tano heritage, 
remarked: “Maybe the reason we want to be Tewa is like an illegitimate child who wants to call 
a male relative his ‘Daddy’.” 

% Clan rivalry is very strong among the Tewa. Gossip is usually quite vicious between clans. 
3t Merton, 1948, pp. 193-210. 
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who, by means of an unrealistic belief in their own cultural and psychic 
superiority, maintained a cultural uniqueness and turned a subordinate status 
into a respected and favored position. 

Although Merton’s “self-fulfilling prophecy” was thus a significant factor 
in the successful achievement of status and cultural individuality, many of the 
conditions that fostered this attainment were wholly fortuitous and perhaps 
unrelated to the theorem. The situation at Hopi was undoubtedly simplified 
by the “‘fear-ridden” personality structure of the Hopi.” It would therefore 
seem logical to assume that the Tewa, consciously or unconsciously, capitalized 
on this Hopi failing. 

Of all the accommodating techniques the most important was the “‘curse.”’ 
By the repeated assertion that the Hopi were unable to learn the Tewa lan- 
guage, a psychological “set” was created among the Hopi that prevented 
them from acquiring that knowledge. It is very curious that Hopi men who 
marry into Tewa Village, and live there most of their lives, never speak the 
language. Any attempt at uttering Tewa words is met with immediate mock- 
ing laughter. The Tewa present will remark that it is impossible for a Hopi 
to learn the Tewa language. The discomfort of Hopi in the presence of Tewa 
is very apparent; for, although many Hopi understand Tewa and could 
undoubtedly speak it, tradition has ordered that they should not.* The 
Tewa, however, are adept at both languages. 

A study of Eastern versus Western Pueblo ceremonials indicates that the 
former places greater emphasis on curing. The Eastern pueblos have well- 
organized curing societies and highly developed curing rituals. The Hopi, 
on the other hand, are preoccupied with appeasing a very harsh natural en- 
vironment. They are concerned primarily with “rain-making’’ ceremonies 
and they have developed an elaborate Kachina cult.* The curing societies of 
the Rio Grande Tewa have a tremendously dramatic purification and curing 
ritual.* Such ritual, which the Tewa must have brought with them, undoubt- 
edly made a marked impression on the Hopi and probably convinced them of 
the Tewa’s “superior” supernatural powers. 

It is reasonable to suppose that there is some truth in the tales of a war, 
or at least of a skirmish with the Ute, for both the Tewa and Hopi tell of such 

*® Dorothy Eggan (1948, pp. 220-235) has very clearly described the extreme anxiety of the 
Hopi. 

% This is one of the provisions of the curse—both Hopi and Tewa believe it. The curse is thus 
like a club which the Tewa hold over the Hopi. Apparently the curse has not been enforced by 
resorting to witchcraft, nor are the Tewa accused by the Hopi of practicing witchcraft. In the 
study thus far the paucity of information about witchcraft is surprising. 

% These characterizations between Eastern and Western Pueblos have been drawn by Par- 
sons, 1929; Hawley, 1937; and Eggan, 1950. 

% Accounts collected by Dr. W. W. Hill from Santa Clara Pueblo informants. (Unpublished 
manuscript on Santa Clara Pueblo.) 
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a struggle. There are two conflicting reports about the encounter; one, that a 
treaty was peaceably negotiated with the Ute, and the other that the Tewa 
emerged victorious in an actual encounter. Whichever story may be true, 
here is again an example of Tewa skill, either in warfare or in diplomacy. No 
doubt the Hopi were impressed and the Tewa rose in their estimation. 

Toward the close of the last century Navaho began pushing into Hopi 
territory.** The Tewa—always more friendly to strangers, since they still 
consider themselves as such in an alien land—soon became closely attached 
to the Navaho. Because the Tewa language is phonetically similar to Navaho, 
it was undoubtedly easier for the Tewa to pronounce Navaho sounds and to 
learn the language easily than it was for the Hopi to do so. Here then was 
another confirmation for the Hopi of the Tewa’s uncanny ability.* 

Tewa Village took the initiative in the recent Hopi pottery renaissance, 
particularly in the person of Nampeyo. Because of its economic importance, 
revitalized pottery manufacture soon diffused to the Hopi villages of Sichomovi 
and Walpi on First Mesa. Tewa potters, however, still make most of the Hopi 
pottery and are considered the best potters. 

Hopi Tewa personality proved congenial to Anglo-Americans. When 
Americans began coming to the pueblos in increasing numbers, the Tewa 
were once more able to show their remarkable adjustability. They adopted 
the things which are symbols of success in American culture. Tewa adults 
became interested in education, and encouraged their children to attend gov- 
ernment schools. They started to raise sheep and cattle in large numbers. More 
Tewa families than Hopi moved down from the mesa, and built houses near 
water and planted fields. 

In proportion to their population, today, more Tewa than Hopi work at 
Keams Canyon, the Hopi Indian Agency. The Tewa no longer object to em- 
ployment away from the mesa, and many live periodically off the reservation 
while engaged in work. In dealings with the government Tewa have been more 
co-operative, in many instances they have acted as a liaison between the gov- 
ernment and the Hopi.** 

These successful ventures of the Tewa, though aided by many fortuitous 
circumstances, have aroused genuine respect and envy in the Hopi. The Tewa, 
bolstered by their successes, in turn have developed confidence and a receptive 
attitude for new ideas and material innovations. Whether the original migrant 


% Formerly the Navaho were in north central New Mexico. (Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, 
p. 4.) 

37 Navaho on the Hopi reservation say that the Tewa speak better Navaho than the Hopi. 
Navaho married to Tewa, or who have resided on First Mesa for several years, learn to speak 
Tewa very well, according to Tewa informants. 

8 The aid of Tewa leaders was especially helpful in the drafting of the Hopi Constitution in 
1936 (La Farge, personal notes on the organization of the Hopi Tribe). 
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possessed the “chip on the shoulder” trait so characteristic of the Hopi Tewa 
today can only be conjectured. There is certainly enough cause for the devel- 
opment of such a personality trait in the Tewa’s Hopi experiences. 

In contrast, the Hopi of First Mesa seem retiring and submissive. They 
feel their behavior to be “ideal Hopi behavior,” and characterize the Tewa 
as bold, barbaric, and disrespectful. But despite such rationalizations, the 
Hopi actually envy the Tewa. Although they dismiss them as “neighbors 
without manners,” they often seek Tewa counsel, so that Tewa leaders are 
not only important in their own pueblo, but on the whole of First Mesa.* 
Discord may simmer underneath, but on the surface, in visits, in attendance 
at one another’s public ceremonials, and in everyday associations, the Hopi 
and Tewa to all appearances get along splendidly. 

It is thus seen how the Hopi Tewa, representing a numerical minority, 
worked itself into a position of dominance. This position of respect and pres- 
tige was achieved while the group maintained its cultural and linguistic dis- 
tinctiveness, and retained its own personality characteristics. Though the 
mechanism of the “self-fulfilling prophecy”’ was important in this transition, 
it was aided by many fortuitous circumstances, most significant of which 
seems to have been the organization and the basic psychological orientation 
of the two cultures involved. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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FRANK GOULDSMITH SpEcK, 1881-1950 
By A. Irvine HALLOWELL 


URING the mid-year examination period, at the end of January, 1950, 

Frank Speck, accompanied by his wife, Florence, journeyed to Red 
House, New York. Nearby, the Seneca were to perform their mid-winter rites 
at Coldspring Long House. Although his health had been failing for several 
years, due to a myocardial condition, Speck’s enthusiasm for first hand con- 
tacts with Indians had never flagged. His mind was as full as ever of questions 
he wanted answered, or new observations he wished to make. Little did he 
realize that this was to be his last field 
trip. Ostensibly, it was only another of Al: 
a long series of ethnographic sorties 
that he was accustomed to make at this 
season, often ranging beyond the Cana- 
dian border and as far south as North 
Carolina or even Louisiana. But he 
became critically ill while at Red House 
and, after a few days, it was necessary 
to bring him back to Philadelphia. He 
died in the University Hospital Feb- 
ruary 6th in his 68th year. 

Everyone knows, I suppose, that 
Speck not only studied American In- 
dians, but was deeply attached to them. 
They were as much a part of his per- 
sonal as his professional life. When his 
Indians friends were in need of material 
assistance, he gave generously, whether 
they were working for him as in- Frank GouLpsmitH SPECK 
formants or not. In fact, the abiding in- 
terest he had in their languages and all other aspects of their mode of life and 
thought long antedated his entrance into anthropology as a scholarly discip- 
line. If we likewise take account of his early and persistent interest in birds, 
snakes and plants, Speck’s whole career may be viewed as an expansion and 
fructification, in his later professional life, of characteristic interests he de- 
veloped while still a very young man. Sapir once told me how impressed he 
was by Speck’s knowledge of natural history when they were still graduate 
students at Columbia. As compared with Frank he felt so much the city-boy 
and quite inferior. Speck’s concern with several diverse fields of natural his- 


tory always remained vital and he published a number of articles, based on 
original observations, in specialized journals such as Copeia. Much of this 
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knowledge became closely integrated with his ethnographic investigations 
in the course of time and gave a unique coloring to much of his later work. 
We find such titles, for example, as ‘Amphibian and Reptile Lore of the Six 
Nations Cayuga” (1945) and ‘“Ethnoherpetology of the Catawba and Chero- 
kee Indians” (1946) in which the data are treated more systematically than 
in some of his early work. LaBarre credits him with being “the major con- 
tributor in the field of folk sciences” in resent years.' Those who visited Speck 
in his large pent-house office in College Hall and did not know him well, were 
sometimes surprised to be introduced to Bufo americanus or perhaps a few 
rare lizards slowly crawling around in a vivarium, or to be confronted with a 
snake, casually withdrawn from a bag under his desk. 

Under the austere intellectual influence and training of Franz Boas, Speck’s 
boyhood interest in Indians became greatly enriched in content and consistently 
motivated by the scholarly ideals for which his teacher stood. When these be- 
came integrated both with his indefatigable pursuit of any and all informants, 
from whom the tiniest morsel of linguistic or ethnographic information might 
be salvaged, and with his enduring interest in natural history, it is apparent 
why Speck’s work assumes a basic aspect that is so preeminently characteristic 
of the man. Furthermore, the concrete and specific details which ultimately 
reached the written page were never put down in haste. They were evaluated 
against a masterly knowledge of relevant linguistic, ethnographic and historic 
fact covering a much wider area and often subjected to a long process of 
scrutiny and reflection. One never doubts that Speck knows what he is talking 
about, so that all his work bears the earmarks of high substantiality. He was 
never primarily concerned with high-level generalizations or interpretations, 
but rather with putting well attested facts on record. In this respect he belongs 
to the classical ethnographic tradition which, broadly speaking, is closely 
allied to the kind of work many historians have done. So it is not surprising 
to find that throughout his career Speck made considerable use of relevant 
documentary material in addition to the mass of information he was con- 
stantly collecting from Indian informants. Although the term “ethnohistory” 
appears in some of his later writings, he was always an ethnohistorian. His 
often expressed admiration for the work of Swanton likewise documents this 
aspect of his general orientation. On the other hand, it is not correct to infer 
that Speck was uninterested in theory. He simply felt that he was not par- 
ticularly adept at this sort of formulation. And he also held the conviction that 
a sound ethnographic foundation was ancillary to a durable superstructure 
and basically important for that reason. Although noncommital, or even 
overly cautious on paper, he was often highly speculative in conversation and 
stimulated by new ideas. His mind was open in all directions to new possibil- 


1 LaBarre, Weston, 1948. 
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ities of interpretation. He was, in fact, singularly free from obsessive dogma 
or petty intellectual prejudice. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, November 8, 1881, and growing up in 
Hackensack New Jersey, Speck entered Columbia University at the turn of 
the century and received his A.B. in 1904. As an undergraduate he took work 
with J. Dyneley Prince? who later sent him to Boas. Prince, an eminent linguist 
and polyglot, was astonished to find a boy in his class who could bring to bear 
upon questions of comparative linguistics specific first-hand details regarding 
American Indian tongues that were not generally known to be still spoken. 
These were Pequot-Mohegan and the last surviving remnants of Delaware- 
Mohican obtained from the lips of the Skaghticokes. Before Speck was gradu- 
ated three articles appeared under the authorship of Prince and himself, as 
well as Speck’s first article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST under his name 
alone. Thus Speck’s early interest in retrieving Indian languages from oblivion 
set a pattern and gave him a head start in anthropological linguistics. In time, 
he not only expanded his knowledge to include other Algonkian languages, 
several of which he learned to speak besides putting texts on record; ultimately, 
he attained linguistic competence in one or more languages of four other stocks 
as well: Uchean, Muskhogean, Siouan and Iroquoian. In his Catawba Texts 
(1934) he once again, in middle life, salvaged whatever could be obtained from 
the last speakers of this eastern Siouan language. 

By the time he was graduated from Columbia, Speck was in touch with 
Boas, who influenced his anthropological outlook so profoundly and whom he 
never ceased to revere. In 1905, he obtained his M.A. and then continued 
with further graduate work. Under the direction of Boas he began his field 
work in Oklahoma and Indian territory during this period which eventuated 
in his publications on the Yuchi, Creek, Chickasaw and Osage. In 1907, he was 
offered a Harrison Research Fellowship at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Part of this year was spent in Indian Territory, the manuscript of his ethnog- 
raphy of the Yuchi was completed and became the doctoral dissertation he 
presented to the University. He received the Ph.D. degree in 1908. In published 
form his thesis became Vol. 1, Number 1, of the newly established Publications 
in Anthropology of the University Museum and the basis for the article on the 
Yuchi that later appeared in the Handbook of American Indians. Speck re- 
mained in Philadelphia after this, subsequently making his winter home in 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. His summer home was in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. He became an assistant in the University Museum and an Instructor in 
Anthropology at the University in 1908. Speck’s connection with the Museum 
did not turn out to be an altogether happy one and was terminated in 1911 
when he was made Assistant Professor. Although a meager offering of courses 
in anthropology had been available prior to Speck’s arrival, it was he who must 


2 To whom Penobscot Man (1940) is dedicated. 
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be considered the real founder of a Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was made Professor in 1925, was the senior 
member of the Department for the rest of his life and Chairman for almost 
the entire period. He was also the founder of the Philadelphia Anthropological 
Society; served the AAA as Associate Editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
cist for more than a decade and as Vice-President in 1945-46. 

In connection with Speck’s early association with the University Museum 
as well as the fact that, at the time of his death, he was one of its Research 
Fellows, it should be noted that one of his most continuous ethnographic inter- 
ests was in material culture, although he never viewed technology apart from 
its wider cultural context. Collecting, however, became an integral part of 
his field work. In the course of his career he must have collected thousands 
of objects which, in addition to the University Museum, are housed in many 
other museums in this country, in Canada and, in a few instances, abroad. 
Since his death, a letter has been received from Beatrice Blackwood thanking 
him for the gift of a “‘snow-snake”’ to fill out the game series in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford. A full record of all these objects is not extant, or ever will 
be, but among the institutions which are indebted to his energy and perspi- 
cacity as a collector are the following: Museum of the American Indian (Heye 
Foundation, N. Y.), American Museum of Natural History (N.Y.), Peabody 
Museum? (Salem, Massachusetts), Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery 
(Reading, Pennsylvania), Cranbrook Institute of Science (Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan), Denver Art Museum (Denver, Colorado), National Museum of 
Canada (Ottawa, Canada), Royal Ontario Museum (Toronto, Ontario), 
Pitt Rivers Museum, University of Oxford (England), Danish National 
Museum (Denmark). 

If there is an art of collecting, Speck had mastered it. He loved to handle 
“‘specimens,”’ to surround himself with them, to discuss them in detail, to 
trade them or to sell them. He often visited antique shops where he might, 
on occasion, buy an African figurine or an Australian boomerang, besides 
American Indian things. Many of the objects in his possession were to be found 
on the walls, on tables or on the floor of his office, to which they gave a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere. Some he kept at home, others might be found in the hand- 
bag he often carried, or even in his pocket. Sometimes he had replicas made 
by Indians, of objects no longer in daily use. In 1919, for example, he dis- 
covered a couple of old women in Virginia who remembered how to construct 
the netted foundation of the turkey-feather mantles described by John Smith 
in 1612. So he not only collected sample specimens of this fabric (in the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian) but in his monograph on the Ethnology of the 
Powhatan Tribes (1928) will be found an authoritative essay on feather work 
fabrics in eastern North America including all documentary references on the 
subject, the known distribution of the technique and its possible connections 


3 Of which he was made Honorary Curator of American Indian Ethnology in 1946. 
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with similar fabrics made in Mexico and South America. Speck also collected 
models of traps when no one was much interested except Lips in Germany 
and long before Cooper published his authoritative monograph. 

Much of Speck’s collecting was motivated by the special problems in which 
he became interested from time to time. The results of his inquiries, often 
carried on over a period of years, led to the intensive studies he published, 
either as articles or monographs, on such subjects as moose-hair embroi- 
dery (1911), which remains unique and authoritative, wampum (1916, 1919, 
1925), Cherokee basketry (1920), Gourds of the Southeastern Indians (1941), 
Eastern Algonkian Block-Stamp Decoration (1947) and the posthumously 
published “Masks of the Eastern Indians” (1950). 

One of his earliest and most persistent interests was in the characteristic 
use of birch bark by the northern Algonkians, the techniques of constructing 
and decorating bark vessels and the art style that appeared on them. By 
1910 he had discerned the double-curve as a fundamental element,’ although 
the definitive monograph documenting this motif through a much wider 
range of objects, did not appear until 1914. In still later publications (1938, 
1941) Speck gave more extended treatment and full documentation to the 
use of birch bark in several different groups. In these later publications it 
is interesting to note that the ethnographic frame of reference in which he 
views the local material has been expanded to include northern Asia. Decora- 
tive art was always one of his major interests and, in collaboration with 
Ernest Dodge (Peabody Museum, Salem), he had completed a manuscript 
on the art of the Naskapi before he died. 

Speck’s interest in arts and crafts sometimes drew him within the borders 
of archeology. His discussion of the prehistoric pottery of tidewater Virginia 
in relation to the subsequent protohistoric type, which was the basis of the 
modern ceramic work of the Pamunkey and the connection of the latter with 
Catawba pottery, represents a synthesis of technological and archeological 
knowledge together with an appreciation of factors of acculturation, past 
inter-tribal contacts and contemporary observation. Speck did publish one 
paper (1916) on a small site he excavated on the Labrador coast but in arche- 
ology he viewed himself as an amateur. Nevertheless, anyone who ever tramped 
the Jersey Pine Barrens, the tidewater swamps or the Canadian forests with 
him knows that besides his keen eye for snakes, birds, rare ferns or other 
plants, and his love of being outdoors, he never missed an opportunity to 
pick up an arrowhead or some other stone artifact that he often spotted 
before any of his companions.° 


4 See the short article on the use of birch bark in the Museum Journal. 

5 Speck was an Honorary Member of the New Jersey Archaeological Society and served as a 
Director of both the Archaeological Society of Delaware and the Society for Pennsylvania Archae 
ology. He likewise served on the Editorial Board of the latter organization and in the twenties as 
Associate Editor of the American Journal of Archaeology. 
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It was during the first years after Speck had settled in Philadelphia and 
while such publications as his Yuchi ethnography, another monograph on 
Creek and Yuchi songs, still another on a Creek town (an early Memoir of the 
AA), a paper on the comparative traits of Muskhogean languages and an 
overall picture of the aboriginal culture of the Southeastern tribes were ap- 
pearing in print, that his major interest became centered upon the Algonkians 
of the Eastern Woodlands. As is well known, Speck was a pioneer in the 
studies of these Indian groups, since most American ethnologists of his genera- 
tion turned their attention elsewhere. But perhaps the main point is that for 
so long he collected so much and varied material practically single handed, 
that he was able to get it all into the published record and that it proved to 
be of such a uniformly high quality. Thus it was a fitting tribute that the vol- 
ume Man in Northeastern North America, was dedicated to him.* In the course 
of the years he paid at least one visit, and often many more, to literally all 
Indian communities of Algonkian tradition, however much or little accultur- 
ated they might be. The Montagnais-Naskapi of Labrador knew him and so 
did the few surviving Machapunga in eastern North Carolina. At first, Speck 
devoted most of his attention to New England Algonkians, especially the 
Penobscot, which resulted in a full length monograph on that group. His 
manuscript was completed about 1915, but, with the exception of the section 
on shamanism which appeared in 1920, it was not fully published until 1940, 
due to an unfortunate set of circumstances. Consequently, it post-dated his 
Naskapi (1935) which is representative of the work which, for the most part, 
he did later in the North. In the twenties, Speck turned to the tribes of tide- 
water Virginia, after covering Algonkian remnants such as the Nanticoke in 
Delaware quite a few years before. When a good Delaware informant from 
Oklahoma turned up in Philadelphia, he soon became immersed in securing 
texts on ceremonies from him! 

Thus while a great deal of Speck’s major work is inevitably associated with 
a single region of North America, and principally with the Algonkian peoples 
of that area, the actual nature of his contributions are scarcely evident unless 
full account is taken of the entire range of the subject matter he covered. At 
this level, the wide diversification of his interests as well as his unusual 
competence in handling technicalities through almost the whole cultural spec- 
trum, offers a parallel to the spatial range of his physical perigrinations. 
Language, ethnobiology, technology and decorative art already have been 
referred to, but myths and tales, religious belief, ceremonialism, social organi- 
zation and music, to say nothing of hunting territories, were perennial interests 
that likewise recur as leit-motifs in his work. The notable fact is that he left 
us a substantial picture of the range, variability, distribution and ethnohis- 
torical significance of cultural data in the region he chose for study through 
a characteristic combination of local ethnographic description, interpretative 


® Johnson, Frederick (ed.), 1946. 
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summarization,’ and detailed topical treatment of material. There are, for 
example, numerous titles dealing with folklore in his bibliography, including 
considerable material in the form of texts, and he was a past President of the 
American Folklore Society. For the Algonkians alone he recorded myths and 
tales from such widely scattered groups as the Penobscot, Wawenok, Abenaki 
(all in text); Malecite, Micmac, Mohegan, Delaware, Montagnais-Naskapi, 
Timiskaming and Timagami. 

Speck’s discovery of Algonkian hunting territories and his defense of their 
aboriginality is too well known to need comment here. This aspect of the 
culture of the Northern Algonkians always will be associated with his name. 
The discovery was an early one, too. He gave the first extended exposition in 
a public lecture at the University of Pennsylvania in January, 1915, which 
was immediately published in Old Penn, a weekly periodical, now long defunct. 
At this time he had already mapped the hunting grounds of half a dozen or 
more groups. Even at this early date, Speck recognized certain regional vari- 
ations as, for instance, in the size of the territories. So he went on mapping and 
gathering relevant details and encouraged others to do so for many years 
thereafter. He was not satisfied with giving a generalized picture and letting 
it go at that. Consequently, he was prepared to recognize variations that turned 
up when more empirical data were collected which led to some minor modifi- 
cations in his original conception. Closely allied with the mapping of Algonkian 
hunting grounds, it should not be forgotten either that he provided us with a 
most detailed and definitive mapping of the linguistic and ethnic boundaries 
of the Indians of Southern New England in two publications that appeared 
in 1928. 

Considered from a. topical viewpoint Speck’s interest in music, religion 
and ceremonialism lead us, like Ariadne’s thread, all the way from his earliest 
work through the labyrinth of his Eastern Algonkian studies to his later years 
when he turned his attention to some of the Southeastern tribes and to the 
Iroquois. All through the intervening years, as a matter of fact, he had 
maintained a lively interest in the Southeastern area, keeping constantly 
abreast of Swanton’s work which was rapidly becoming classical for this region. 
Then, too, Speck’s inquiries among the remnants of Southeastern Algonkian 
had made it necessary to consider them in terms of their cultural as well as 
their linguistic affiliations. The former actually set them off rather sharply 
from their more northerly linguistic cogeners, indicating how much they had 
been influenced by the mode of life characteristic of the Indians of the Gulf 
States. So it was not so surprising to find Speck making a trip to the Bayous 
of Louisiana to have a look at the Creole Houma in the late thirties. 

One of the problems that aroused Speck’s particular interest was the exist- 
ence of Siouan speakers in the Southeast, once he had started intensive work 


7 As. e.g., “The Ethnic Position of the Southeastern Algonkian” (1924) and “Cultural Prob- 
lems in Northeastern North America” (1927). 
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with the Catawba. It was partly by this route that he was led to consider the 
migrant Tutelo who, under the sponsorship of the Cayuga had even been 
adopted into the League as early as the 18th century. Speck’s old interest in 
collecting songs crops out again in his study of a Tutelo ceremony (1942). 
One of his earliest monographs, it will be recalled, was a study of Ceremonial 
Songs of the Creek and Yuchi (1911) to which Jacob, the father of Edward 
Sapir, contributed the transcriptions. But in between, Speck’s Penobscot 
monograph had contained songs and the Institut fiir Lautforschung (Berlin, 
1936) had published Transcriptions of American Indian Song Texts (Sioux, 
Omaha, Cherokee, Iroquois) that Speck had collected. And in his preface to 
the volume on Cayuga Midwinter Rites (1949) that appeared only shortly 
before his death (although completed almost a decade before), Speck says 
that for this group there is a recorded repertoire of about 100 sqngs that are 
in the hands of Herzog for transcribing. 

Speck’s work on the Cherokee was the main bridge that led him to the 
study of Iroquois ceremonialism that he undertook during his last years. 
Following up Mooney’s work, he obtained some new texts dealing with medi- 
cine and magic which he did not complete for publication. In collaboration 
with Leonard Bloom, a volume on Cherokee ceremonialism will shortly appear. 
Speck’s Iroquois work was undertaken with the leading thought that although 
a great deal had been written about ‘ke Iroquois, we knew remarkably little 
about the diversity and characteristic local patterning of the culture of the 
several groups that made up the Six Nations. So in 1931, he began intensive 
work on the ceremonial cycle of the Cayuga and brought to fruition the volume 
referred to. In his review of this book Fenton calls Speck the “guiding genius 
behind the recent revival of ethnological work in Iroquois communities” 
and says it was Speck who encouraged him to organize the Iroquois Confer- 
ence which resulted in the four annual conferences on Iroquois studies at 
Red House. 

Broadly viewed, Speck’s interest in recording songs and ceremonies in 
detail was pretty much a direct reflection of his life-long interest in the religious 
conceptions, attitudes and experience of American Indians. He gave a course 
in Primitive Religion for many years and, in all of his work, except that dealing 
with “deculturalized” groups, he paid particular attention to this subject, 
or had it in the back of his mind. The whole orientation of Naskapi is in this 
direction. So are his volumes on the Delaware and the Cayuga. And since 
Speck’s attitude towards native religion was charged with the highest respect 
and sympathy, he always was extremely successful in eliciting the co-operation 
of informants in securing reliable information on this sometimes thorny topic. 
Speck’s linguistic gifts also facilitated such inquiries since he always worked 
out native religious ideas with full awareness and knowledge of their ramifi- 
cations and expression in speech. His vital and recurrent interest in religion 
brings us very close, in fact, to the inner core of a major part of Speck’s entire 
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work. For apart from technology, ethnohistory and technical linguistics, the 
songs he recorded, the rituals he described, the myths and tales he collected, 
the texts he wrote down, all converge towards this common center. The inter- 
pretation Speck placed upon certain functions of decorative art likewise show 
the same line of convergence. And even if we admit the obvious socio-economic 
or the ecological aspects of hunting territories, was it not Speck himself who 
stressed the fact that to the Naskapi hunting is a “holy occupation’’? 

Frank was a highly individuated personality. He took the long view of 
things and was not unduly swayed by current whirlpools of thought, whether 
inside of anthropology or out. He knew what he wanted to do, and he not only 
went ahead and did it day after day, he kept at it until he had finished. He 
never was at his best in public meetings or formal gatherings. But no one was 
more sociable than he. His contact with graduate students was always infor- 
mal and personal and he even liked to have students around his office when 
he was working. When he was ready for lunch, or a cup of coffee in the after- 
noon, there was always good anthropological talk and a chance for drawing 
upon his vast knowledge in a more intimate way than was possible in class. 
And Frank liked this setting better himself. He was never solemn or pedantic. 
His special brand of humor was as proverbial among students as among 
Indians where it was always an open sesame. As a raconteur, sometimes with 
delightfully funny arpeggios in dialect, he was often inimitable. Frank Speck 
will not only be missed from the ranks of anthropologists; the many Indians 
who knew him even more intimately sometimes, will have lost one of their 
most welcome visitors and devoted friends. 
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“Antiquities of the New England Indians,” American Antiquity, Vol. 3, pp. 265-267. 
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“Eggan’s Yuchi Kinship Interpretations,” American Anthropologist, n.s. Vol. 41, pp. 171-172. 

“Significance of Hunting Territory Systems of the Algonkian in Social Theory” (With L. C. 
Eiseley), [bid., pp. 269-280. 

“Catawba Religious Beliefs, Mortuary Customs, and Dances,” Primitive Man, Vol. 12, pp. 21-57. 

“More Algonkian Scapulimancy from the North and the Hunting Territory Question,” Ethnos, 
Vol. 4, pp. 21-28. 

“The Catawba Nation and its Neighbors,” Tie North Carolina Historical Review, Vol. 16, pp. 404 
417. 

Critical Review: “Snares, Deadfalls, and Other Traps of the Northern Algonquians and Northern 
Athapaskans,” by J. M. Cooper, American Anthropologist, n.s. Vol. 41, pp. 481-482. 
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pp. 486-487. 
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Penobscot Man, the Life History of a Forest Tribe in Maine, University of Pennsylvania Press, 329 pp. 

“Eskimo Ivory Jacket Ornaments Suggesting Function of Bone Pendants Found in Beothuk Sites 
in Newfoundland,” American Antiquity, Vol. 5, pp. 225-228. 

“Savage Savers,” Frontiers, Vol. 4, pp. 23-27. 


1941 


Gourds of the Southeastern Indians, The New England Gourd Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
133 pp. 

“Art Processes in Birchbark of the River Desert Algonquin, a Circumboreal Trait,” Bulletin, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 128, pp. 229-274. 

“The Gourd Lamp among the Virginia Indians,” American Anthropologist, n.s. Vol. 43, pp. 676- 
678. 
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“An Ethnologist Speaks for the Pagan Indian,” Crozier Quarterly, Vol. 17, pp. 213-218. 
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“Rappahannock Herbals, Folklore, and Science of Cures” (With R. B. Hassrick and E. S. Car- 
penter), Proceedings, Delaware County Institute of Science, Media, Pennsylvania, Vol. 10, 
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“Catawba Kinship and Social Organization, with a Résumé of Tutelo Kinship Terms” (With 
C. E. Schaeffer), American Anthropologist, n.s. Vol. 44, pp. 555-575. 

“Vladimir J. Fewkes,” Ibid., p. 476. 

““Montagnais-Naskapi Bands and Family Hunting Districts of the Central and Southeastern 
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“A Social Reconnaissance of the Creole Houma Indian Trappers of the Louisiana Bayous,” 
America Indigena, Vol. 3, pp. 134-146, 211-220. 

Foreword: Fine Runner Basketry among the Oklahoma Cherokee Indians, by Clark Field, Philbrook 
Art Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Bulletin No. 1, p. 1. 

“Reflections upon the Past and Present of the Massachusetts Indians,” Bulletin, Massachusetts 
Archaeological Society, Vol. 4, pp. 33-38. 

“A Note on the Hassanamisco Band of Nipmuc,” Jbid., pp. 49-56. 
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“Turtle Music,” Fauna, Vol. 5, pp. 82-84. 

Critical Review: The Road to Disappearance, by Angie Debo, American Anthropologist, n.s. Vol. 
45, pp. 455-459. 

Critical Review: Louisiana Creole Dialect, by J. F. Broussard, Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 
56, pp. 301-302. 

Critical Review: Origin Legends of the Navaho Flintway, by Bernard Haile, The Crozier Quarterly, 
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The Iroquois, a Study in Cultural Evolution, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bulletin No. 23, 
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“Amphibian and Reptile Lore of the Six Nations Cayuga” (With E. S. Dodge), Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore, Vol. 58, pp. 306-309. 
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Iroquois” (With C. E. Schaeffer), Journal of the Washington Academy of Science, Vol. 35, 
pp. 169-179. 

“Abenaki Text,” International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 11, pp. 45-46. 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart. Eine universalgeschichtliche Kulturkritik. Erster Band: 
Ursprung der Herrschaft. ALEXANDER Rtistow. (360 pp. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 
Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1950.) 


This book covers an extremely broad field. The author appears sometimes as an- 
thropologist, at other times as sociologist, economist, or political scientist. One should 
perhaps place him in the company of Spengler and Toynbee on the one hand and 
W. Répke on the other. He attempts to analyze the social and political situation of our 
time in order to find a way out of the dilemma between capitalism and socialism, East 
and West. Like Répke’ he believes in a “third way,” a kind of Hegelian synthesis. But 
whereas both authors have previously confined their studies to an analysis of social and 
economic developments in recent Western Europe Riistow in this book tries to give a 
world picture of social development. Unlike Spengler and Toynbee and others who came 
from history, Riistow declares himself to be a follower of the “Vienna school” of an- 
thropology and starts from anthropology and sociology. 

Another typical trait of the book is that the author, as professor of economics, 
stands against economic determinism and subordinates economy to the inherent forces 
of society. This is especially clear in his criticism of the theory of “Oriental Society” of 
K. A. Wittfogel and others. He believes that the early great empires resulted from the 
conquest of indigenous populations by groups with different social and economic struc- 
tures rather than from the integrating influence of developing irrigation systems. In this 
process, which can be called superstratification, the new rulers organized and central- 
ized the local irrigation systems of the conquered territories. Without a superstratifica- 
tion these local systems would never have been united and centralized. But he believes 
that centralization and organization on a large scale with extensive use of forced labor 
are not a necessary concomitant of superstratification, having occurred comparatively 
rarely and late (p. 171). 

Riistow begins his analysis with the Paleolithic. He believes that pastoral nomadism 
and early agriculture developed independently from the same hunting-gathering stage. 
He combines this postulate with the theory of the “Siberian pocket” which was devel- 
oped by A. Penck and others. During a part of the glacial period, greater parts of Rus- 
sian Asia were surrounded by glaciers. Only a small and quite inhospitable strip of land 
was open, leading northwestward into Europe. Tribes that were caught in this “pocket” 
by the increase of the ice were forced to get along with the game that was also im- 
prisoned. Thus, a kind of symbiotic, pastoral economy came into existence, whereas 
south of the ice, under more favorable conditions, the first steps toward agriculture 
were taken. 

Riistow also emphasizes the structural difference between sheep, cattle, and horse 
breeders, which leads to a better understanding of nomadism. He applies this to his 
theory of superstratification, which has its roots in earlier publications of W. Schmidt 
and W. Koppers but is far more developed by him. Riistow explains most, but not all, 


1 Wilhelm Répke gave an outline of his program in his book, Die Gesellschafiskrise der 
Gegenwart, Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1942. 
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stratified societies as the result of conquest. Here he is strictly in opposition to Marxist 
theories.? 

Riistow finds different types of superstratification and proposes to use different 
terms for these types. There is a superstratification of hunters over early planters 
(Voriiberlagerung) which leads to a degradation of the status of women but to no other 
structural changes. More important, however, is a superstratification of cattle breeders 
over early planters (Friih-U ebersichtung). The sea-faring Polynesian conquerors repre- 
sent a special variant, so to speak, of cattle-breeders who replaced their cattle with 
ships. The results of this type of superstratification are the hierocratic kingdoms in the 
tropical zone, especially in Africa, but also in Central America (p. 61). The matriarchal 
planters and their patriarchal rulers do not integrate, but rather we see the development 
of excentric, bloodthirsty despotisms. 

In the marginal zone between such cattle breeders and late planters contacts were 
made so that cattle were introduced into the planters’ culture, thus changing it into an 
early peasant culture. These contacts probably happened only once, and in a circum 
scribed area somewhere in Central or Western Asia (p. 52), and resulted in the super- 
stratification of cattle breeders over early peasant cultures. The earliest protohistorical 
high cultures of Greece, the Eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the 
Harappa culture in India are held to be the result of a great migration and conquest of 
cattle breeders, probably coming from Turkestan (p. 64). This ““Dshemdet-Nasr migra 
tion” (p. 64) took place at the end of the fourth millenium B.c. 

Meanwhile, Turkish tribes in Central Asia achieved the domestication of the horse, 
a trait adopted by Indo-European tribes. These horse-nomads learned the use of the 
ox-cart that had meantime been invented by their neighbors, replaced the oxen by the 
horse, and made the cart lighter. Between the fourth and second millennia B.c. they in- 
vented the details necessary to change a cart into a war-chariot, and then appeared as 
warrior-nomads fighting from chariots.* The wave of these conquering nomads covered 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, India, Mesopotamia, and Egypt about the year 2000 
B.C. Most of the conquerors belonged to the Indo-European group. The introduction of 
riding on horseback produced another revolution in warfare and a new wave of con- 
quests at about 1200 B.c., bringing the Illyrians and Dorians into Greece, Medians and 
Persians into Iran, Phrygians and others into Asia Minor, etc. (p. 73). The superstrati- 
fication of these warrior-nomads over peasants is one of the most important historical 
events and the basis of our own civilization. The warrior-nomadic rulers, the ruling 
upper class, accustomed to give orders and to plan their actions, became an aristocracy 
of chevaliers commanding vast masses of peace-loving peasants. This type of social 
set-up is called by Riistow “medieval” or “feudal” (p. 79). Here Riistow accepts the 
broader definition of “feudalism” used by M. Weber.‘ I would favor using the word 


2 Riistow thinks mainly of military conquest and devotes a special chapter of his book to a 
review of the history of this theory (pp. 84-92). 

3 OQ. Spengler has treated this period and the importance of the war-chariot: Der Streitwagen 
und seine Bedeutung fiir den Gang der Weltgeschichte, in Die Welt als Geschichte, Vol. 3, No. 4, 1937, 
pp. 280-283. 

L. Bachhofer (op. cit., pp. 256-279) and G. Uchida (Toyosi-kenyu, Vol. 5, No. 3, pp. 196-203) 
have dealt with the war-chariot in the Far East. 

4M. Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, vol. 3, part 2, pp. 724-730, Tiibingen 1925. 
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“feudalism” in the narrower sense® and having another term for the conditions Riistow 
has in mind. 

The remaining part of the book which follows is devoted to an analysis of the conse- 
quences of this superstratification in all fields of social organization, psychology, folk- 
lore, religion, racial discrimination, education, sexual behavior. These chapters contain 
many interesting and provocative remarks. 

The final part of the book (pp. 205-254) is devoted to the tendencies which have led 
or will ultimately lead to a breakdown of “feudalism” and to a new form of social or- 
ganization; to a criticism of some traits in our present society; and to an outline of some 
of the principles of Riistow’s “third way.’”’ He finds that the undesirable social condi- 
tions accompanying the Industrial Revolution are not due to the machine as such. 
“‘What oppresses man and enslaves him is not the machine but exclusively the big enter- 
prise which was instigated by certain (wrong) ways of using machinery. But this form of 
organization enslaves man even without the use of machines, as the plantations with 
slave labor prove. On the other hand, in a small enterprise the machine relieves and 
liberates man... .” 

A full criticism of this book must await publication of the two other promised vol- 
umes. But the present volume, although difficult to read, will be stimulating to both 
anthropologists and sociologists. 

W. EBERHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


American Indian Sculpture. Paut S. WINGERT. (xii, 144 pp., 7 figs., 76 plates, end paper 
maps, $7.50. J. J. Augustin, New York, 1949.) 


Despite its title this work, which deals only with the wood sculpture of the Salish 
peoples of the Pacific Northwest, is a major forward step in the steadily growing intelli- 
gent study of American Indian art. It is unfortunate that neither author, editor nor 
publisher insisted on correct titling, for in these days of book floods in Noah-like pro- 
portions the reader should be able to grasp the import of a book from its title, not 
after extended perusal of the text. 

Wingert’s approach to the subject is through analytical statistics, a sound one for 
the clear organization of material, but a trifle dry for the purpose of enlisting the inter- 
est of potential students of Indian art. He has taken nearly all examples of Salish wood 
sculpture and methodically arranged them in classes by art style, purpose and geo- 
graphical region. This arrangement, plus the fine photos of over a hundred examples, 
enables the reader to form a very clear impression of this highly important and, till 
now, greatly neglected variety of Indian sculpture. In well-written language he points 
out the salient features of the various classes, and by means of tables enables the reader 
to understand the relationships between them—or the lack of them. 


5 As used by F. L. Ganshof, Qu’est-ce que la féodaliteé, Bruxelles 1947; and O. Hintze, Wesen 
und Verbreitung des Feudalismus, in Sitzwngsberichte der Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-historische Klasse, 1929. 
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The book has a further importance in that it makes clear for good and all that one 
cannot lump all the sculpture of the extended Northwest Coast in a single package. 
For Salish sculpture is a thing apart, with little or no connection with the bulk of the 
totemic art of the Northwest Coast in its restricted sense. The two great art styles 
differ radically in many ways and have little in common save geography and choice of 
wood as raw material. Wingert feels that Salish sculpture has its roots in the interior, 
along the rivers of British Columbia and northern Washington. He recognizes that the 
Puget Sound region, though physically coastal, actually is more closely related to 
interior riverine status than to coastal. 

His analysis indicates clearly that there are two major aspects of this art, a northern 
and a southern. The former, located on Vancouver Island and the adjoining mainland, 
shares some characteristics with the art of the southern Northwest Coast (Kwakuitl 
and Nootka). The southern Salish aspect, in the Puget Sound region, stands alone ex- 
cept insofar as it links with the whole Salish picture. The main groups are each divided 
into several local styles. 

One great difficulty in evaluating this school of native sculpture is the lack of any 
archeological background except that provided by the practically unknown stone 
carving of the area—and this Wingert does not consider at all. This seeming neglect he 
has explained to me in conversation by saying that the stone sculpture is to be written 
up in a following study. But with this exception he has utilized all of the scanty data 
provided by early explorers, museum catalogue notes, and the recollections of older 
Indians. This body of evidence indicates a close relation of the sculpture to the reli- 
gious concepts of the region, as opposed to the social trend of the more familiar North 
west Coast carving. 

A large majority of the Salish figures are used in one way or another by shamans. 
Most are small and are variations of a highly simplified massive treatment of the hu- 
man figure. These are definitely “power” objects. In the northern part of the Salish 
area are larger figures—memorials to the dead and house posts—seeming to combine 
religion and society, which is not strange considering their geographical closeness to 
the southern end of the totem pole complex. Other grave figures seem to have been 
made as portraits, substituting some degree of realism for the impersonal quality of 
the shaman’s figures. The most social of all the Salish carvings are the large masks 
called skway-whay (and other transliterations) which are definitely family prestige ob- 
jects. In their use of surface detail and of paint, these differ most from the severe sim- 
plicity of the “power” objects. But whatever the purposes of different Salish carvings 
they are all inescapably united by their singular and distinctive art style, one of the 
most clearly marked in all of Indian America. 

This is an important book and great credit should go to Wingert for tackling a 
project long overdue. Salish art, seemingly so simple and drab, under his treatment be- 
gins to assume its rightful place in the field of creative esthetics, no longer to be over- 
shadowed, often swallowed, by its more glamorous and colorful neighbor, the totemic 
art of the fullblown Northwest Coast people. 


F. H. DoucLas 
DENVER ART MUSEUM 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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World Renewal. A Cult System of Native Northwest California. A. L. KROEBEk and E. W. 
GIFFoRD. (156 pp., 3 figs., 7 pls., 2 maps, music, $2.50. Anthropological Records, 
Vol. 2, no. 1, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949.) 


World Renewal, a religious cult limited to four northwestern California tribes, is 
one of the most specialized cult systems of native American religion, comparable in 
distinctiveness and elaboration to the pueblo Kachina cult, the Central Algonquian 
Midewiwin, the Kwakiut] Hamatsa, or the Kuksu cult of north central California. 
Basically World Renewal is an integration of six complexes and concepts, each of which 
is distributed more widely than the cult in which they form a closed pattern. These 
six features of World Renewal are: 1) the concept of a prehuman race of immortals who 
established the culture of the present Indians, 2) belief in the spoken formula having 
creative power, 3) fixed timing, resulting in a ceremonial calendar, 4) localization of 
the ceremonies at the spots where the immortals once enacted them, 5) a first fruits (or 
salmon) rite, 6) two spectacular display dances, the White Deerskin and the Jumping 
dance (p. 105). 

Various features connected with World Renewal, and especially the dances as prac- 
ticed by the Yurok, Karok, or Hupa have been described by several ethnographers: 
Kroeber, Goddard, Drucker, Driver, Helen Roberts, among others. What Kroeber and 
Gifford present in their monographic treatment is as complete and systematic a docu- 
mentation of the World Renewal cult as will probably ever be available, from field 
data collected by them over a span of more than forty years (1901-1942). Division of 
labor on the monograph was as follows: Karok World ceremonies are treated generally, 
and Karok performances of World Renewal at each of four locations are documented by 
Gifford; Yurok ceremonies at each of seven locations, by Kroeber; a detailed account 
of Hupa World Renewal is given by Gifford, and a brief description of Wiyot World 
Renewal by Kroeber. The general introduction to the monograph is by Kroeber, the 
conclusion by Gifford. Six appendices, four by Kroeber, one by Gifford and one written 
jointly, present English versions of World Renewal myths, transcriptions of seven 
World Renewal songs, data on Yurok, Karok, Hupa and Wiyot informants, discussion 
of the interrelations of Karok ceremonies, and certain interpretations and problems 
connected with World Renewal rites. Two maps give the sites and areas covered by 
World Renewal ceremonies along the lower Klamath and Trinity rivers to the coast, 
and the route followed by the Karok priest at Inam in a 1938 ceremony. A series of 
plates shows formulists, White Deerskin dancers, sacred structures, and sacred spots 
connected with World Renewal in Yurok, Karok and Hupa territory. 

The work is a remarkable detail of record, and serves to fix the outline, permanently, 
of a distinctive and elaborate native American religious system. Lest some readers, 
not so sure of their California material as Gifford and Kroeber, wonder why the cult is 
referred to as a “closed” system restricted to the four tribes mentioned, with no nega- 
tive statements quoted for surrounding groups, I should like to add a little such nega- 
tive data from the Shasta, upriver neighbors of the Karok. This information was 
collected from Sargeant Sambo, a Shasta, in 1935. According to Sargeant, the Shasta 
gave no World Renewal ceremony of their own, but before they could begin fishing for 
salmon, the first salmon had to be caught downriver from them by a man who was 
raised at Hamburg, below the Shasta on the Klamath river. This man caught the sal- 
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mon in spring, at the beginning of the “summer salmon” run; he used certain plants 
available at this season for the rite. Now, however, summer salmon “run in September, 
and the plants needed are dried up by then.” After the rite had been performed at 
Hamburg, the Shasta could catch summer salmon, dry and store them, but could not 
eat them. Before they could eat them, the Karok down stream had to have given the 
White Deerskin dance at the end of July. The Shasta name for this dance was kuwarik. 
The Shasta attended the dance as spectators; Shasta men avoided hunting at this time, 
so they would not see the smoke from the fire which is built on the mountains at the 
beginning of the dance. Prior to the White Deerskin dance the Shasta could not catch 
or eat steelhead (rainbow trout); if any steelheads were caught before the Karok gave 
the dance they had to be thrown back into the river; Shasta fisherman who disregarded 
this rule stood in danger of being killed. 

Sargeant’s Shasta data are in line with Gifford’s recorded data for the Karok, and 
also serve to illustrate the effect a distinctive culture complex may have on the behavior 
of a borderline group which, although not actively practicing the complex, is nonethe- 
less influenced by it. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


A Village that Chose Progress: Chan Kom Revisited. ROBERT REDFIELD. (xiv, 187 pp. 

$2.75. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950.) 

Anthropologists have long agreed that restudies of peoples and communities are 
desirable. Unfortunately, as Mark Twain once observed of the weather, little has been 
done about it. In the present work Robert Redfield has endeavored in a modest way to 
implement a long-approved methodological procedure. 

A Village that Chose Progress is not intended to be a detailed monographic report 
upon Chan Kom nor does it rest upon exhaustive field study. The author, accompanied 
by his wife and son, spent six weeks in revisiting Chan Kom. Two such experienced field 
workers can do much in this time but deep probing is not to be expected. Therefore the 
underlying attitude and value changes of the younger members of the community, so 
significant in forecasting the future of a changing community, could not be investigated 
in detail in the time available. 

Redfield believes that his results have a significance beyond the technical interests 
of anthropology and has cast his report in a rather generalized form directed at a wide 
reading audience. In a world discussing the problem of changing the living standards 
of “underdeveloped and backward areas,’”’ much that he has to say is important. 

Chan Kon, or at least its leaders, ‘chose progress” some thirty or thirty-five years 
ago. In part this was understood to mean gaining the political status of a “pueblo.” 
It was recognized that this implied developing some of the forms of the outer world, 
of accepting change and abandoning isolation. By the time of the restudy in 1948 the 
goals earlier set had been achieved. Externally it is a pueblo with a grid of streets, a 
plaza, public buildings, masonry houses in part, stores, corn mills, and the proper polit- 
ical machinery. Most of its men, but much less its women, have changed their dress. 
There have been a number of shifts and improvements in technology, greatly increased 
use of Spanish, and some increase in literacy. 
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Beneath this surface, however, changes are relatively few. Household and subsist- 
ence technology are predominantly still much the same. Eating, sleeping, and other 
family habits are little different. While trade and cattle raising are of greater impor- 
tance, everyone still makes milpa to some extent, corn is still valued more highly than 
money as a source of security, commercialism has not penetrated the family or, for 
that matter, much of village life, paternal and family authority and the importance of 
religious activity are little weakened, modern health ideas in the main are still supple- 
mentary, virtually no one puts his literacy to use, the virtues of sobriety, industrious- 
ness and traditional morality persist. The list of both changes and persistences could 
be much elaborated, but it is clear that progress for Chan Kom thus far has meant 
material progress and political independence. 

It is evident that these were the goals of Chan Kom’s leaders, now mostly elderly 
men. It is also clear from Redfield’s report that although changes among the young are 
yet relatively slight, even the older leaders see clearly that when they are gone, when 
a road comes to Chan Kom, when contacts with the city increase, as they inevitably 
will, the changes will be much more far-reaching than was originally envisioned and 
perhaps far less desirable. Chan Kom has achieved its original goals and at the moment 
is quiescent, without new objectives. Yet change is still pressing upon the village, 
planless and unexpected in its manifestations, and the older people at least are con- 
fused and distrustful. Movies, taverns, diversions—these are seen by the aged as evils 
to be expected. Redfield further points out that the village has gone as far as it can 
within the world of its traditional attachments and personal loyalties. The people of 
Chan Kom have lost the common political purpose which held them together for so 
long and without an extension of their sense of group-loyalty beyond the village a rise 
in factional and family disputes is likely. 

Anthropologists will find much more of interest in the book. It is hoped, however, 
that the author’s purpose will be accomplished and that the book will be read widely 
and understandingly, particularly by those who talk so glibly of spreading the benefits 
of western civilization to the undeveloped areas of the world. Chan Kom makes it 
clear, even though its history as yet has been relatively successful, that the confusions 
and doubts which beset our own society, arising from rapidly changing technological, 
social, and ethical patterns, will for such people be compressed into a much shorter 
time span. They will need the utmost in understanding, sympathy, and guidance if 
they are not to be thrown into chaos instead of progress. 

RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Teda of Tibesti, Borku, and Kawar in the Eastern Sahara. WALTER CLINE. (52 pp., 
map, $1.00. General Series in Anthropology, No. 12, Menasha, 1950.) 


Only a limited amount of information about the Teda is available and that little 
is scattered through such diverse journals and books that the mere tracking it down is a 
major task. One can only be grateful then to Cline for gathering together the available 
information into a single volume, which forms the second section of his Bibliography of 
North Africa. 


The book is divided into six chapters which deal with “The Teda Country” (a 
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description of the physical geography and climate), “The Identity of the Teda and 
Their Neighbors” (a description of clan organization and history), “The Economic 
Life,” ‘““The Social Life,” and “Religious Practices and Burial’ plus a bibliography. 

In reviewing this work I find myself in the rather awkward position of agreeing with 
the author’s criticism of his own work as stated in the Preface. The author says he began 
the study with the idea that “a realistic picture of northern Teda life could be drawn by 
synthesizing the accounts of European explorers.” Dr. Cline has done an excellent job 
of synthesizing but if by a “realistic picture” he means one in which the reader gets 
the impression that these people are alive and their society is a functioning, dynamic 
one, then the reviewer must agree the author has failed, for these people seem to exist 
only as line figures on a flat background. 

Nor has the author really succeeded in answering the questions or solving the prob- 
lems concerning the ethnic relations and origins of these people. What he has done is 
to bring to the fore the fact that these people are essentially a Sudanic people and do 
not belong, as is all too commonly accepted in ethnological text books, to the North 
Africa Arab-Berber division. It seems most unfortunate, however, that this miscon- 
ception should be further perpetuated, even if only superficially, by including this 
paper in the North African Series. In addition, despite the “blankness” of the picture, 
or perhaps one should say because of its blankness, one becomes rather exactly aware 
of that which is lacking in our information. It will undoubtedly be helpful if “some rug- 
ged young desert-lover will take . . . [these] notes with him to Tibesti, learn the Teda 
language, fill in all the gaping lacunae”’; for the field worker has here a ready guide to 
that for which he should look. 

Finally, this work has a notable value in that here is something on the Teda to which 
the young anthropology student knowing neither French nor German can be referred. 
In sum, although one must agree with Dr. Cline’s criticisms, the fact remains he has 
made a most useful contribution. 

HELEN E. Hause 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Lushai Chrysalis. ANTHONY GiLcHRIst McCALt, O. B. E. (320 pp., 54 plates, 25/-. Lu- 
zac & Co., Ltd., London, 1949.) 


This is an account of Lushai culture, government, and social change written by a 
British civil servant who was for many years in charge of the Lushai Hill area of Assam. 
The people, numbering some 150,000, are organized under a number of hereditary 
chiefs whose power today is greatly diminished. After opening chapters on the history 
and culture of the area, including good first hand cases of legal administration and con- 
flicts between local custom and missionary zeal, the author enters into an analysis of 
the problems of cross-cultural administration. It is this which is the most valuable 
part of the book, giving an enlightened administrator’s account of his problems vis-a-vis 
(a) the administered, (b) the nonofficial but socially important missionaries and (c) 
the Home Office. 

The growing importance of literacy and extensive wartime overseas experience of 
the young men dating from the first World War have contributed, with the missions, 
to important changes in the old cultures which often create problems not only for the 
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Lushai but also for the administrator—messianic movements, white collar clerks who 
consider themselves superior to the older less acculturated chiefs (a phenomenon 
termed “black coatism”’), mission concepts of right as against Lushai concepts of right, 
and the British administrators’ problems in legal cases resulting therefrom. 

In the chapter called “Lushai Chrysalis” the author presents a program for cultural 
readaptation of the local people in relation to Western influence, which includes pro- 
visions for the development of cottage industries and specific exhortations for govern- 
ment to avoid the development among the Lushai of dependent wardship attitudes 
(his term is “slave mentality”). Despite an awareness of and concern for local cultural 
traditions and the need to strengthen indigenous social structures, the “Ten Point 
Code” that the British government has given the young people to develop a sense of 
united nationalism and pride seems remarkably British in cultural tone. 

This report of Lushai before the Japanese invasion provides the student of culture 
contact and cross-cultural administration with a valuable case study. Indeed, Lushai 
Chrysalis can probably be regarded as a type case of the acculturative process in a 
number of the hill areas in what used to be British Burma. The resulting transitional 
cultures with their inner conflicts and discontents form one of independent Burma’s 
more difficult problems. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The New World of Southeast Asia. L. A. Mitts and Assocrates. (ix, 445 pp. $5.00. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949.) 


Southeast Asia, Crossroad of Religions. KENNETH P. LANnDown. (vii, 215 pp. $4.00. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949.) 


General works on Southeast Asia by Lasker, Furnivall, DuBois, Thompson, Ken- 
nedy and others have gone far toward providing an initial orientation to a complex 
region. The two books here reviewed carry the process a step further by focusing more 
intensively upon areal, or cultural subdivisions, and by emphasizing the historical con- 
nections and continuities with India, China and the Near East together with the strik- 
ing variations in the local product. As Landon points out, the Islam of southernmost 
Siam, Malaya, or of Java differs from that of Mecca; the Buddhism and Confucian 
code of Annam from their Chinese prototypes; the Hinduism of Siam from that of India; 
the Buddhism of Burma from any classic models. Vietnam’s Taoism and Mahayana 
Buddhism are set in a Confucianist matrix of a kind of Chinese-derived culture, but the 
product is unique enough to suggest the anthropological truism that cultural develop- 
ment continued while historical influence was felt. 

Since this whole region abounds with cultural contrasts as well as continuities, a 
third step is indicated: that of building up the total regional picture by careful, defini- 
tive studies in the languages and cultures of the area. Until we have more accounts at 
least as searching as Malay Fishermen, and more linguistic work like Cornyn’s, Haas’ 
and Emeneau’s, and more projects like Embree’s and Sharp’s, we have to content our- 
selves with areal contrasts of a still general sort. To illustrate: the Kachins, obviously 
from eastern Tibet, according to Carrapiett’s fairly convincing account, are still 
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hardly known ethnographically in any detail; neither of these works could be expected 
to take this culture into account, though one notes the 1947 Burmese constitution 
called for a Kachin state in the Federal Union. 

Nevertheless, both books are extremely useful at this stage. The New World de- 
scribes nations and majority ethnic groups largely from historical, economic, and 
political perspectives. The emergence (or re-emergence) of nationalisms is, of course, 
the current point. But the “‘new world” turns out to be an extremely ancient one, built 
upon majority cultural, linguistic, and common historical foundations. Political history 
is perhaps the most common thread in tracing through this texture of events. Fortu- 
nately the contributors without exception have areal experience, and an interest in 
cultural development that takes them back into each area beyond the period of colonial- 
ism to deeper cultural roots. The best essays, like Cady’s on Burma, Buss’ on the Phil- 
ippines, and Landon’s on Siam have a feeling for the cultural diversity and cross- 
currents of the area. Other high points are Micaud’s brutally honest account of the 
French in Indo-China (Micaud was born and educated in France), Landon’s treatment 
of socio-cultural changes in Siam, and besides Buss’ tightly woven Philippines account, 
his thought-provoking final chapter on international relations. Low point is Vaile’s 
discussion of Southeast Asian peoples as lying “outside the temperate zone” so that 
“in total their contributions to world change have been comparatively slight” (p. 349). 

Landon’s Southeast Asia contains no such blemishes. For one like the reviewer, who 
found his earlier generalizations on the sanuk (“fun loving’’) Siamese a trifle too pat 
and far too reminiscent of generalizations about the mafiana Latin countries, this 
latest book proved refreshing. It is a good corrective of one-sided climatological, racist, 
or oversimplified approaches. Only the subtitle, ‘Crossroad of Religions,” is mislead- 
ing, or at least too modest a title for a book which culturally surveys Sinicized Annam, 
Hinduized Siam and Islamized Indonesia. Landon’s book was the outcome of his 
Haskell Lectures in Comparative Religion, delivered at the University of Chicago in 
1947. It contains a broad coverage of a region he knows intimately, and may be recom- 
mended particularly to anthropologists as well as to comparative religion specialists. 
A well-selected bibliography, including literature, history, ethnographic and archeo- 
logical studies, as well as art, philosophy and religion is a helpful addition to Landon’s 
own masterful marshalling of data. 

The Chinese, Hindus, Moslems, Tibetans and Westerners have profoundly affected 
the cultures of Southeast Asia. The Hinayana Buddhism resulting from Indian influ- 
ence, and Confucian-Taoist and Mahayana Buddhist influences from China have 
streamed into the area without obliterating indigenous belief and practice and without 
destroying earlier peoples and cultures. It remains to document the local, resulting 
product before the foundations of the past are removed forever. 

Marvin K. OPLER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


Forgotten Religions. VERGILIuUS FERM, editor. (xv, 392 pp., $7.50. The Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1950.) 


The papers in Ferm’s collection roughly fall into two categories; first, studies dealing 
with belief and ritual systems of the classical to early historical Near Eastern and 
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Mediterranean world, and second, sketches of the religious life of peoples peripheral 
to the modern Orient and Occident. In the first class Egypt, Sumeria, Mesopotamia, 
the Hittites, Canaanites, Greeks, and Persians provide subject matter while in the 
second category the writers, who are practically all anthropologists, deal with aspects 
of Tibetan, Eskimo, Navaho, Hopi, and aboriginal Australian and South American 
cultures. Outside this categorization is a paper by Phyllis Ackerman, surveying proto- 
historical myths in support of an “astrocalendrical’”’ theory of the origin of religion. 
Between the two divisions falls an essay by Murray Fowler on “Old Norse Religion.” 

This review will comment first on a number of particular papers. A. L. Oppenheim’s 
“Assyro-Babylonian Religion” is notable for the way it touches on the relationship of 
beliefs to contrasting types of farming in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys—rain farm- 
ing in the north and irrigation cultivation in the south. Theodor Gaster in studying 
some pre-Israelitic rites and ritual symbols of Palestine connects some Canaanite with 
later Israelitic patterns. George E. Mylonas has paid careful attention to the evolution 
of ritual symbols in Greek culture. However, the problem still remains of ascertaining 
whether the major changes which he has delineated are functionally correlated with 
developments in other aspects of Minoan and Mycenaean cultures. In another paper 
the same author sketches the mystery cults of early historic Greece and describes their 
cultivation of ecstasy and possession. Li An-che provides a historical résumé of Tibetan 
religion. Anthropologists should find particularly useful the papers by A. P. Elkin 
and Margaret Lantis. The former sums up the basic features of Australian totemic rites 
while Lantis, on the basis of a careful study of Eskimo data from Greenland to Alaska, 
offers some conclusions regarding common tendencies in the belief system and rites of 
those arctic people. No less inclusive in its scope is Julian Steward’s dichotomy of two 
broad religious orientations in South America; the pattern correlated with the hunting- 
gathering technology, marked by individualism and largely manifested in rites of 
passage, and the pattern associated with intensive agriculture. The latter retains 
passage ceremonies but also stresses rites of intensification so that religion is “the 
principal factor that integrated society.’”” The South American data seem to be ripe 
for the kind of overall analysis which Ruth Underhill accorded North American ritual- 
ism in her monograph, Ceremonial Patterns in the Greater Southwest. Steward has carried 
us the first step in that direction. The two concluding essays, by Leland C. Wyman and 
Mischa Titiev, classify and summarize Navaho and Hopi ceremonials. One other 
paper must be mentioned, Mircea Eliade’s contribution which traces the distribution 
of shamanism. The complex is restrictively defined as featuring ‘‘the ecstatic trip to 
Heaven, to the Lower World, or to the depths of the Ocean.” 

By way of general comment, a point may be made of the considerable degree to 
which the writers of prehistoric and protohistoric cultures (partly out of necessity, 
considering the limitations of their material) emphasize theistic dogmas in their treat- 
ment of religion. By contrast the papers by anthropologists tend to emphasize behavior 
or ritual. Also the latter do not attempt self-consciously to distinguish magic from wor- 
ship or religion. No doubt field workers have learned from experience the difficulty of 
reliably separating the two types of behavior. On the other hand some of the special 
problems by which anthropology is confronted, such as testing Kroeber’s suggestion 
that reliance on magic is not equally distributed between cultures,' would seem to re- 


1 A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, New York, 1948, p. 604. 
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quire recognition of nonmagical ritualism. Perhaps the Wilsons’ distinction between 
sacramentalism and magic? is the most useful instrument yet devised with which to 
undertake comparative studies. 

It is probably safe to predict that every anthropologist will find something to stimu- 
late his interest in Forgotten Religions. 

Joun J. HoNIGMANN 
New York UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


FOLKLORE 


The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Vol. I, A-I. MARIA LEACH, 
editor. (x, 531 pp., $750. Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York, 1949.) 


The one volume here under review—two are proposed, to be followed by an index 
is relatively small. The first thought that occurs to the reviewer is what of the vast 
quantities of available material should be included. The Editor does not help much in 
defining the limitations of the work. She says, ‘““Many things are included because of 
their great diffusion, known importance, or fame, others for their uniqueness or obscu- 
ity.” The term “folklore” is defined in its proper alphabetical place by each of the 
twenty contributors, and it is further discussed in their general articles. Their defini- 
tions include everything from the comprehensive field of anthropology to that sub- 
division of culture that deals with tradition in some form of art. 

In reading the following remarks it is to be understood that the limitations of 
space prevent the reviewer from including the qualifications made by most of the con- 
tributors. Some of the folklorists use “folklore” as synonymous with “culture,” “eth- 
nology,” and even with “science’”—Marius Barbeau, B.A. Botkin, Aurelio M. Es- 
pinosa, Archer Taylor, Stith Thompson. Some of these tend to deny that folklore or 
mythology can be literary because it is not written. 

The anthropologists, most of whom are incidentally folklorists, are more inclined 
to define folklore as a branch of their subject concerned with tradition in some art form. 
These include W. R. Bascom, Melville J. Herskovits, George Herzog, Marian W. Smith, 
Erminie W. Voegelin, Richard A. Waterman—they emphasize the “‘treatment”’ of the 
material rather than its comprehensiveness. Jonas Balys, John L. Mish, and R. D. 
Jameson take an intermediate point of view. MacEdward Leach stresses the physical 
and emotional bonds which color the interpretation of one group product as compared 
with another. Theodor H. Gaster (and others) considers that folklore expresses the 
temper and genius of the group rather than of an individual; M. Harmon insists on the 
“proportion” of folk compared with historical and scientific knowledge as the distin- 
guishing criterion. 

Since these views have done little to narrow the field, I shall try to highlight some 
of the items included in the dictionary. First, and perhaps most important, there are 
“survey” articles on twenty-three subjects, most of them large geographical areas of 
influence. A comparison of Chinese with African Folklore, for example, should give the 
novice a broad impression and at the same time a notion of the variety of concepts 
stressed in the great world quarters. He may go on to other regions, and he will also find 


2G. and M. Wilson, The Analysis of Social Change, Cambridge, 1945, pp. 88-95, 103. 
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general discussions of art forms—ballad, dance, fairy tale, folktale, and games. It 
seems to this reviewer that Mrs. Leach, and her publishers should find profit in incorpo- 
rating these articles into a book to serve as an introductory study of folklore and 
mythology. Such a volume would serve a wider purpose than Mythology of All Races 
because the articles include what is most needed, a digest of the materials. 

At any rate, the American Indian has got into “American Folklore,” though not 
through the offices of Botkin, who has consistently skipped this great subject. Gertrude 
Kurath has got not only dance, but also many elements of the dance into her article, 
and particularly into single entries. 

As for other headings, the reader will find everything (figuratively speaking) from 
“cow” to “degwiyago’6enq,” “deganodot’éeng,” and “djgwiyaik’geng.” I did not find 
“Hecuba,” but I could (and would) settle for “ciuapipiltin,” ‘‘actionless all powerful 
woman,” “coal,” or “adykh.”’ These remarks would lead to a discussion of obscure 
native words and the reason so many of them should have been selected. Will these 
words come into the English language, or could we do with translations of these and 
other terms, highly specialized even in the native cultures, and met with once in a life- 
time even by one who devotes himself to the collection of oddities? Does the dictionary 
aim to encourage the much-needed attempt to get Americans to pronounce “‘outland- 
ish” (in the “folk thought” of course) words? 

If you are interested in “‘gate signs’ you won’t find it—under “door signs” you will 
find something about Israelite, Greek, Near East, Scottish, North African and other 
usages. The horseshoe and hobo signs indicating likely food supplies are there as well as 
a mass of information under “horseshoe.” I had thought of the “blue gate” to indicate 
the engagement of the Pennsylvania Dutch girl, but the nearest I got was to the “hex” 
signs on barns. Perhaps near enough—and what I found in between! 

If the tone of this review has changed from the heavy (read “‘scientific’”’) to the flip- 
pant, it is not because of quibbling, but because of the effect the dictionary has had 
on the reviewer. It is to direct the reader’s attention to the fact that the dictionary con- 
tains a tremendous variety of entries, many of which are amazing, vastly entertaining, 
and some of which must be significant. Certainly they are, as the Editor promised, 
“unique and obscure.” I cannot resist reference to the Eskimo’s opinion (which I can- 
not quote exactly) given, I think, to Rasmussen, “You white people always think a 
story has to mean something. We are satisfied just to enjoy it.” I would add, “Go thou 
and do likewise!” 

Giapys A. REICHARD 
BARNARD COLLEGE 
CorumsrA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y. 


Russian Folklore. Y. M. Soxo.ov. Translated by CATHERINE RutTH SmitTH. (760 pp., 
$10.00. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950.) 


During the past two years, the American Council of Learned Societies, in co-opera- 
tion with the Macmillan Company, has published eight volumes in its series of trans- 
lations of significant Russian works in the humanities and the social sciences. The late 
Professor Yuri M. Sokolov’s book on folklore, which originally appeared as a Soviet 
university textbook in 1938, forms a distinguished part of this series. 
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The volume may be divided into four parts of unequal length, an essay on the nature 
of folklore (pp. 3-39) ; an historical survey of the study of Russian folklore (pp. 40-155); 
a description of Great-Russian folk ceremonials, epic poems, tales, drama and songs 
(pp. 157-610); and a treatment of so-called Soviet folklore (pp. 611-743). The last part 
falls within the realm of propaganda analysis rather than ethnography, and is dealt 
with in a later paragraph. 

In general, Sokolov’s work is characterized by great theoretical breadth, by a rich- 
ness of illustrative detail, and by thoroughness in documentation. It is consequently of 
especial value as a guide to further research. In contrast, its explicit assumption of col- 
lateral readings of original texts, its suggestive but often incomplete analyses, and its 
discursiveness—made more formidable by the absence of classificatory, stylistic or his- 
torical summations—create serious obstacles to the use of this volume as an introduc- 
tory text for American students. Nevertheless, the chapter on the history of folklore 
studies should become an integral part of every course on the History of Anthropology. 
This chapter unfolds, thoroughly and judiciously, and with extensive documentation, 
the record of Russian scholarship in folklore, first as an offshoot from, and then as a 
parallel growth to, Western European learning. 

The many-sided treatment of folklore in this book may be illustrated by a few exam- 
ples. The history of the Russian epic poems (byliny) is treated incisively (cf. pp. 295 
334). These pages trace the growth of byliny as creations of court jongleurs of the tenth 
to mid-sixteenth centuries, the diffusion of this art form to North Russia with the com- 
mercial enlivenment of that region at the end of this epoch, and, finally, the preservation 
of epic poetry as a crystailized survival in an area rendered once more marginal by the 
opening of the Baltic trade route under Peter I. Stylistic analyses are made for most of 
the folklore genres treated; one of the best is that of proverbs and riddles (pp. 273- 
280.) Sokolov is also well aware of the role of personality in folklore variance: “There 
are story tellers who are jokers, jesters, humorists without malice. ...On the other 
hand, we have, and encounter frequently, bitter, sarcastic, satirical story tellers, with 
no small share of venom... ” (p. 406). His treatment of oral adaptations of literary 
works, especially songs (pp. 549-571), is marked by considerable acumen. Finally, one 
cannot but think that his strictures on censorship and scientific falsification under 
Nicholas I (pp. 63-64) are guarded warnings to present-day Soviet scholarship. 

Granting the value of Sokolov’s book, it is still important to note certain deficiencies, 
the correction of which challenges further research on Russian folklore within and out- 
side the Soviet Union. First, Sokolov’s classification of Russian folklore into some seven- 
teen types, ranging from “Ceremonial Poetry Connected with the Calendar” to the 
“Folklore of the Factory and the Mill,” cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since it is 
based upon heterogeneous criteria. It should be replaced by a more natural classifica- 
tion based on systematic comparisons of structure, content and social function. Second, 
his treatment of the affiliations of Russian folklore with those of neighboring cultures 
must be regarded as cursory. It is limited to but two important findings, namely, the 
pre-Christian Greco-Roman origin of numerous Russian calendrical festivals (pp. 
173-174), and the identity of one third of all Russian folk tale motifs with those found in 
Western Europe (p. 397). The relations of Russian folklore especially to those of the 
Near East, the Finno-Ugrians, and the Turkic peoples require elucidation. Thirdly, the 
author has limited his analysis of the attitudes and values revealed in Russian folklore 
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to the sphere of social protest. Actual and ideal family relationships, socially desirable 
and undesirable goals, psycho-sexual tensions, and many other significant generaliza- 
tions concerning the pattern of Russian culture remain to be drawn from the treasure 
trove of folklore. 

The part on “Soviet Folklore” (pp. 611-743) and associated earlier remarks (pp. 
32-39, 149-153) lay out the Communist theory and practice of manufacturing spurious 
folklore as a technique of propaganda. In essence, selected raconteurs from the peas- 
antry or national minorities are induced to cast bombastic eulogies of prominent So- 
viet politicians, chauvinistic sentiments, and the like, in the guises of traditional tales 
or songs. These counterfeit articles are then disseminated widely and persistently. The 
rationale of this technique, which may be effective during a period of marked accul- 
turation, is apparently that of psychological conditioning to induce acceptance of the 
personalities and objectives of a new regime through voluntary association with deeply 
established themes. 

The translation, by Catherine Ruth Smith, is conscientious but often literal beyond 
the point of merit. Even misprints in the original, e.g. ““Bankhofen” for Bachofen (p. 
162), and “Smith Thompson” for Stith Thompson (p. 395), have been reproduced 
without correction. 

D. B. SHIMKIN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Mauti-of-a-Thousand-Tricks: His Oceanic and European Biographers. KATHARINE 
Luoma La. (iv, 300 pp. Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 198, Honolulu, 1949.) 


This monograph on the South Pacific culture hero and demi-god climaxes fifteen 
years of research by Dr. Luomala both in the field and in the literature (the bibliog- 
raphy cites 312 sources). She shows that although Maui was primarily a Polynesian 
favorite his name and some of his adventures are known in Micronesia as far west as 
Yap and in northeastern Melanesia, especially in the Polynesian outlier islands. 

The emphasis of this study “‘. . . is primarily on restoring the variants [of the Maui 
myth] to the cultural climate in which they flourished.” To this end, after first quoting 
extensively from “‘Maui’s greatest biography,” the Arawa version published by Sir 
George Grey in 1855, the author devotes a lengthy section to “The role of Maui in 
oceanic daily life.” She shows, by numerous quotes and examples, how incidents in 
Maui’s life were and are constantly referred to by parents, gamesters, dramatists, poets, 
orators, genealogists, politicians, food-getters, etc., to enrich or enliven a presentation 
or situation with familiar allusions, or in hopes of calling forth some of the mana by 
which Maui had accomplished his superhuman feats. She emphasizes the secular or 
“common man” nature of the Maui cycle in contrast to the ritual restrictions that 
limited detailed knowledge of the creator beings and their deeds to the priests and the 
high born. 

In further pursuing her functional study of Maui myths Dr. Luomala next shows 
how different facets of the myth and of the personality of Maui are emphasized in dif- 
ferent island groups to key the myth into the divergent political, economic, kin and 
religious structures of the various societies. Some historical interpretations are offered 
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here, too, such as the marshalling of evidence to show that the second part of the Rotu- 
man Maui cycle is Melanesian in style. 

The author finds that European scholars who have attempted to explain the exist- 
ence of the Maui myth have offered either evolutionary or psychological (specifically 
psychoanalytic) interpretations. She criticizes all of them for their macroscopic points 
of view and deductive methods and for their indifference “. 
the function of myths in the specific culture in which they are told.” 

In her summary Dr. Luomala emphasizes the popular character of the Maui myth, 
bringing out the fact that tales about him entertain adults and children of all statuses 


. . to local variations and 


daily on both formal and informal occasions. She suggests that his popularity lies in the 
universal appeal of his adventures and of his mischievous disobedient personality. Par 
ticularly in Polynesia where society is strongly hierarchical and rigid protocol is re 
quired in recognition of status differences, both children and adults get vicarious satis 
faction from hearing the exploits of Maui, the asocial cutter of red tape. But they are 
also warned against attempting to follow a similar course, for Maui met his death in his 
last attempt to overthrow precedent. 
J. E. WeckLer 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA , 


LINGUISTICS 


: Word Geography of the Eastern United States. HANS Kuratu. (87 pp., 163 figs., 
$4.00. Studies in American English I, University of Michigan Press, 1949.) 


The present work is based exclusively on the Linguistic Atlas for the Eastern United 
States, begun in 1931, which includes “‘a systematic record of the currency of selected 
words and expressions in all the states on the Atlantic coast from Maine to Georgia, 
and in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Eastern Ohio as well.” This area, although 
not big on the scale of the whole present United States, includes all the original thirteen 
states “and, in addition, the areas settled after the Revolution prior to 1800, except 
Kentucky.” 

As compared with the well-known European Atlases, the American Linguistic 
Atlas has certain serious faults as well as some obvious advantages, such as the use of 
two “subjects” or speakers per locality instead of the one generally relied upon by the 
European Atlases. The American Atlas records in almost every county the speech of 
two persons, one “old-fashioned and unschooled,” and the other “a member of the 
middle class who has had the benefit of a grade school or high school education.”” We 
have therefore at least an attempt at a two-fold distinction, by class and by instruction 
This is a welcome departure from the strict Gilliéronian method. In the cities, moreover, 
one or more “cultured” persons were interrogated, which is also a very welcome enrich- 
ment. 

The main conclusions of the work, which were to a certain extent to be expected, 
are given in the preface: 

1. “There is an extensive Midland speech area that lies between the traditionally recognized 
‘Northern’ and ‘Southern’ areas. This Midland area, which is linguistically distinct from the 
Northern and Southern areas . . . corresponds to the Pennsylvania Settlement area.” 
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2. “The common notion of a linguistic Mason and Dixon’s line separating ‘Northern’ from 
‘Southern’ speech is simply due to an erroneous inference from an oversimplified version of the 
political history of the nineteenth century.” 

3. “The widely accepted assumption that there is a ‘General American’ type of English proves 
to be equally unfounded in fact; no Southerner or New Englander would ever have made such a 
generalization.” 


Professor Kurath’s excellent historical background enables him to study and solve 
many linguistic problems in terms of chronology of settlement and origin of the settlers. 

One of the great advantages of the American Linguistic Atlas is the inclusion of 
such semi-words as calls to cows, sheep, calves, and horses (figures 99-108). These are 
generally neglected in all Atlases and most dictionaries. They offer a geographic 
variety and at the same time, on a local basis, a constancy and conventionality which 
fully entitles them to their characterization as words, although, like interjections, to 
which they are closely related, they do not function as coherent parts of a clause. In 
certain regions a horse is always stopped with hoa!, while in others he is not less regu- 
larly stopped with yay/ just as in some regions a stone fence will always be a rock fence, 
and in others a rock wall. 

Great attention is given by the author to the “substratum” influences in American 
English (Negro, Dutch, German). They are not as strong as we would perhaps expect, 
but they are by no means negligible. It is not only in toponymy that Dutch fill survives 
with the meaning of brook (Batten Kill, Peekskill, Catskill Creek, the last one of the 
well-known Mongibello-type, p. 13); we also have pot cheese (from pot kees), skimerton 
(pp. 18; 24), stoop, sawbuck and many others (pp. 24 ff.). On the other hand, the Penn 
sylvanian expression school leaves out, is probably due to the German lassen (pp. 32; 79); 
till we get there (for by the time we get there) is German bis wir hinkommen (p. 25). 

Among many interesting archaisms must be noted at least J want off and J want in 
(for I want to get off and I want to get in), p. 30, which occur in Elizabethan English. 
However, the author seems slightly undecided on their origin, for on p. 79 he is inclined 
to attribute such expressions to German influence (ich will hinaus). Another archaism 
is eace worm (that is, easworm, German aas etc.) for earthworm (see p. 74 and fig. 140). 

The book is devoted to lexicon and phraseology. The only “grammatical” problem 
studied is the new plural of you, which standard English has lost centuries ago, but 
which has left a gap in the language; American dialects are struggling to replace it. 
Fig. 114 shows four attempts to do this: you-all (the Southern type), and you’ns (the 
Midland type), with a few cases of yous and mongst-ye scattered in between. The corre- 
sponding possessives are you’ns’s, you-all’s, mongst-ye’s. 

Many excellent considerations of a social character are contained in the first chapter. 
It is certainly true that “the conditions of life in the New World made for a leveling of 
social classes” (p. 4) and that “whatever his religious affiliation, the New Englander 
read the Bible or had it read to him in his own home or that of a neighbor until he knew 
much of it by heart.” And these two facts, like many others, certainly had a great in- 
fluence on American speech. What is said of Boston’s special situatior is likewise very 
important. 

Only rarely does Kurath attempt an explanation of the linguistic phenomena that 
he studies. He does remark (e.g., on p. 19) that words like gentleman cow, gentleman ox, 
top cow, sire, toro, critter and animal are euphemisms (“taboos’’) for bull, but that they 
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“were not to the taste of the plainspoken frontiersman, if indeed they are not later 
creations of the Victorian era in New England.” But in the case of the dragon-fly, with 
its great poetic and imaginative variety of terms (snake feeder, snake doctor, mosquito 
hawk) no allusion whatever is made to the fact that there is something special about 
this insect that presents it to the human mind in a different light than the dog, or the 
horse, or the fly, or the wasp; and that this special situation of the dragon-fly (!) is 
found not only all over America, outside of New England (darning needle, etc.), but 
also all over Europe and everywhere this strange and fascinating insect appears. By 
neglecting this subjective element of imagination and by omitting comparisons with 
other Atlases and other languages Kurath impoverishes this research and fails to il- 
luminate properly some important linguistic problems of America itself. 

Another fault of the book—otherwise so useful and admirable—is the neglect of 
the method of areal linguistics, initiated by Gilliéron and fully developed by Bartoli. 
Although this method—aiming at the reconstruction of lost, unknown “phases” and 
“areas”—is more useful for Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania, or Indian America, where 
prehistoric, protohistoric or scarcely known antecedents must be reconstructed with 
little or no help from historical data, it would be of great help also in English-speaking 
America. I hope Kurath, who has given us this excellent book, will further improve it 
in this way. 

G. BONFANTE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


PuysicAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Races, A Study of the Problems of Race Formation in Man. CARLETON S. Coon, STANLEY 
M. Garn, and Josepu B. BrrpsE Lt. (xiv, 153 pp., 11 figs., 15 plates, $3.00. Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1950.) 


This little book which can be read through in a few hours, marks a transition stage 
in anthropological thinking about race. The old or classical view of race, as a fixed type 
of man defined by averages of bodily features and leading to a view of absolute differ- 
ences between races, is clearly on the way out. The new or genetic view of race, as a 
stage in the evolution of an interbreeding population marked by its distinction from 
related populations in the relative frequency of some of its genes, is on the way in. But 
the old has not disappeared, for the racial types listed (and illustrated) in this book are 
classified by the old method; nor have ways been found to put the new view to practical 
use, for at present “gene frequency” is less a method of description than an idea or an 
ideal, documented chiefly by data on the blood groups. It is the exposure of the prob- 
lems created by this transition that is one of the chief services of this essay. 

To one returning to the literature of physical anthropology after an absence of 
twenty-five years spent in experimental genetics, it seems to portend also the rapproche 
ment of physical anthropology not only with genetics but with biological problems 
generally. It poses some very pertinent questions about the causes of evolutionary di- 
vergence among human populations. At the bottom, of course, since hereditary differ- 
ences are involved, random mutation is made responsible for the origin of genetic 
variations, but the differential survival of the variants must have been due either to 
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accidental fluctuations of gene frequencies in small populations (genetic drift), to selec- 
tion, or to some combination of these. In any case, it is the normal expectation that the 
surviving variant or group should be adapted to its local environment, and four of the 
most interesting chapters in the book boldly face the question of the adaptive value of 
some of the traits by which races differ. 

Most of this is highly speculative, for our ability to discriminate between the several 
causal factors involved in adaptation is limited by the very meagre evidence. Thus we 
have no way of measuring at present how much of the adaptation to high altitude found 
in mountain dwellers is due to selection of mutations and how much to functional 
adaptation during the development of the individual. Increase in amount of hemoglobin 
certainly falls in the latter category; perhaps increase in chest capacity does, too. The 
same doubt is less likely to apply to fatness of the face among Mongoloids, which the 
authors regard as an inherited adaptation to extreme cold, since like the dark skin 
of Negroes it persists in environments without the condition to which it is adapted. 
Peppercorn hair, skin color, eye color, body size, and other racially differentiated traits 
are similarly discussed. Inevitably the most obvious physical relationship between the 
trait and the environment is the one considered as causal, such as the relation of skin 
pigment to light absorption, although the relationship, as we know from animal exam- 
ples, may be quite indirect. Melanin, for example, is an end product of protein metabo 
lism, a kind of excretion, and a sign of activity of certain gene-controlled enzymes af- 
fecting also other metabolic steps that may have more important relations to survival 
and function than skin color has. 

But these are profitable questions to ask whether or not they can be answered now, 
and the discussion of them is interesting and stimulating. It is good to face the present 
state of knowledge in which most of the human variations known to be due to mutation 
are apparently non-adaptive while most of the apparently adaptive ones are not known 
to be inherited as such. It is clear that while this state of affairs can be revealed it cannot 
be resolved by discussion, but only by the arduous work of critical observation and 
experiment that is the greatest present need of physical anthropology. 

After the stimulation of the middle chapters, the final one sets up a new classifica 
tion of thirty “races” illustrated by type specimens. Certainly the difference between 
Negrito (Race No. 9) and Classic Mongoloid (Race No. 21) is of a different order of 
magnitude than that between Northwest European (No. 4) and Nordic (No. 18). It 
hardly seems profitable to employ the same term to designate the two kinds of catego- 
ries, for in the first the prime element associated with race formation in animals and 
plants, that is, long continued geographical isolation, is clearly present; in the latter 
it is clearly absent. 

Nevertheless, attempts of this sort should be welcomed by both anthropologists 
and geneticists. The concept of race has reached a new fluid stage which merits this 
kind of discussion. 


L. C. Dunn 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


Franciscan Awatovi. The Excavation and Conjectural Reconstruction of a 17th-Century 
Spanish Mission Establishment at a Hopi Indian Town in Northeastern Arizona. 
Ross GORDON MONTGOMERY, WATSON SMITH, and JOHN Otis BREw, with an Ap- 
pendix by J. FRANKLIN Ewrne, S.J. (xxiv, 361 pp., 62 figs., $5.85 paper, $8.35 
cloth. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, Vol. XXXVI, Cambridge, 1949.) 


Students of American antiquity have often lamented the absence of sound archeo- 
logical knowledge about early colonial culture, at points where Indian civilization was 
under pressure by European settlers. The Awatovi Expedition of Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, now provides a full-dress study of this type in the detailed report 
of excavations. The work was under the direction of J. O. Brew. Other papers, on Hopi 
life in the seventeenth century, on the burials in the church, and on the prehistoric 
buildings beneath the church edifices, will be forthcoming. 

Part I, by Brew, gives a historical account of Awatovi from 1540 to 1819, with an 
interpretation of the documentary record for anthropological purposes. Especially sug- 
gestive are Brew’s observations on modern disputes over land rights, in relation to 
Hopi origin myths. Brew also clarifies a seventeenth-century text on Indian mimicry of 
the Mass in terms of standard and accepted Hopi religious burlesque. The archeological 
record is brilliantly used to clarify the documentary account of the sack of the site in 
1700. Dendrochronological evidence helps to explain events ca. 1740. Hopi behavior, 
as recorded in 1780, is compared with illuminating results to modern Hopi conduct. 

Part II, also by Brew, presents the archeology of the religious establishment. The 
earliest and largest church, built probably before 1633, was never completed. The 
second church, with a kiva buried under the main altar, was in use to 1680. Hopi 
transformation of the church buildings after 1680 is described in detail. A third church, 
begun and never completed, dates from the brief Spanish reoccupation in 1700. Brew’s 
supposition that church 1 predates 1633 is supported by the close resemblance of its 
cruciform plan to those of Pecos, Quarai, and Humanas in New Mexico. The first two 
are among the earliest extant churches in New Mexico, and Quarai antedates 1633. The 
dimensions of church 1 and Quarai coincide closely. Church 2, in turn, recalls the con- 
tinuous-nave edifices at Giusewa or Isleta. Both again are constructions based on 
foundations laid before 1630. Thus the two buildings at Awatovi stem from both main 
traditions of early church building in New Mexico. 

The archeology of church 3 is an important addition to knowledge of post-Rebellion 
architecture in general. There were probably antecedents, now lost, for the improvised 
and defensive aspects of this structure, after the Reconquest in New Mexico proper. 

Part III, by Montgomery, brings a vast learning in religious art and architecture to 
bear upon the remains at Awatovi. This section will be valuable as a manual of liturgi- 
cal and ecclesiastical information, for use by anthropologists working in similar situa- 
tions elsewhere. The section evokes the day-to-day life of the mission. Many short 
articles recapitulate the history of specific Franciscan mission practices and disposi- 
tions. The restoration drawings, Figs. 32, 36-38, 40-45, 47-48 recall the Puebloid 
architecture and decoration of modern Santa Fe more than that of the seventeenth 
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century. They purport to be on the “basis of the friars’ psychology,” and “hierarchic 
rather than archaeological.” 

Part IV, by Watson Smith, gives the fullest account of seventeenth-century mural 
decoration in the Southwest that has been written. Since the negligent destruction of 
the Giusewa church murals, little could be known until the discovery of the Awatovi 
paintings. Materials and technique, designs and their derivations from tilework and 
ironwork, are studied in exact detail. 

Many other sites exist in the American Indian world where similar excavations 
would likewise enrich general knowledge of cultural contact and change. Two might be 
especially rewarding. In the State of Puebla, Mexico, at Tehuac4n Viejo, the early 
colonial city, built on pre-Conquest foundations, was abandoned ca. 1567-1580. The 
site lies upon a crossroads among Teotihuacan, Oaxacan, and Gulf Coast peoples. It is 
perhaps as important for Mesoamerican cultural history as Dura-Europas in Meso 
potamia has been for Mediterranean antiquity. In Peru, a longer colonial sequence 
could be gotten from the north coast city of Safia, once the rival of Trujillo, but aban- 
doned in 1720. The ruin probably overlies pre-Conquest settlements of great antiquity, 
and it has already yielded exactly dated colonial artifacts. 

Some time ago it was customary for archeologists in the eastern Mediterranean to 
dynamite the overlying “Byzantine filth” in order the more quickly to get at the 
Hellenic layers. Had seventeenth-century Awatovi been excavated a generation ago, 
it might have suffered a similar fate. As it is, Franciscan Awatovi now immeasurably 
enlarges understanding of the cultural history of its region, through the fine workman- 
ship of Dr. Brew and his colleagues. 

GEORGE KuBLER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


Archeology of the Florida Gulf Coast. Gorpon R. WILLEY. (xxiii, 599 pp., 76 figs., 60 
plates. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 113, Washington, D. C., 1949.) 


The Florida Indian and His Neighbors. Papers Delivered at an Anthropological Con- 
ference Held at Rollins College, April 9 and 10, 1949. Edited by Jonn W. GRIFFIN. 
(168 pp., 9 figs., $1.00. Inter-American Center, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida, 1949.) 


With these two publications Florida archeology comes of age. In the last few years, 
notwithstanding the war, a great deal of excellent work has been done, which is here 
made available in a form that can be appraised by the nonspecialist, in which category 
the present reviewer is most emphatically to be placed. 

Willey’s monumental treatise is both a report on his own 1940 excavations on the 
northwest coast! and a reinterpretation of work by others. So far as the first is con- 
cerned, there is offered here a brilliant example of the results that can be obtained from 
inexpensive small-scale stratigraphic tests on carefully chosen sites. Particularly to be 
recommended to archeologists working in areas similarly lacking deep cultural deposits 
is the method of combining two or more stratigraphic cuts on the same site in a single 


* Willey and Woodbury, “A chronological outline for the northwest Florida coast.” A merican 
Antiquity, vol. 7, pp. 232-254, 1942. 
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interpolated seriation. For example, on the Fort Walton site three cuts are correlated 
for a total of 19 ten-centimeter levels, a respectable stratigraphic run by any standards. 
By this means, and further correlation from site to site, Willey and Woodbury were 
able to order a vast number of pottery types representing the entire history of pottery- 
making on the Northwest Gulf Coast, a time-scale which has been one of the main 
stays of Southeastern archeology ever since. 

A longer section of the report is devoted to salvaging the WPA operations directed 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology over the period 1923-1936 on the West Coast 
(Manatee Region). These excavations had furnished the necessary link between the 
better-known Northwest Coast and Glades areas but the material was known only to 
the initiate. Willey makes excellent summaries of recoverable excavation data, giving 
substance at last to such familiar names as Englewood, Safety Harbor, Perico Island, 
Cockroach Key, and a concluding discussion in which this mass of unpublished infor- 
mation is organized into a comprehensive and comprehensible scheme. 

Another long section is devoted to the reinterpretation of earlier published ma- 
terial, notably that of C. B. Moore, in the form of a site catalogue, by county, in which 
the pertinent information is summarized, the site identified as to period and the 
illustrated pottery typed—a huge and thankless task. The result is that a vast reservoir 
of old material is given new meaning and usefulness to the Florida specialist. 

In the long analytical section, Willey reviews the culture “periods” so far estab- 
lished by himself and colleagues on the Florida Gulf Coast. By “period”’ is designated 
the familiar concept elsewhere more often termed “phase” (Southwest and Middle 
America), “focus” or “aspect” (Eastern U. S.)—a definable unit of culture occupying 
a certain position in the space-time continuum. Each period is defined and described 
under the headings: Settlement. Pattern, Economy, Organization of Society, Disposal 
of Dead, Ceramic Arts, Other Arts and Technologies, and Speculation on Population 
and Period Duration. This is an excellent device for bringing out the fact that, except 
for the ceramic arts—the type descriptions are admirable—we know next to nothing 
about these “periods,” particularly the earlier ones. The kind of intensive site excava- 
tion required has not yet been done in Florida. The nonspecialist will deplore the exist- 
ence of so many “periods” and pottery types, but any one who has engaged in a similar 
effort of comparable geographic scope will only marvel at the skill and sureness with 
which they are made to do their work. This is taxonomy with a vengeance, but the 
taxonomist remains in full control. 

In the concluding section the same material is presented in a different guise; the 
scheme here is to emphasize continuities under the headings: Settlements, Economy, 
Society and Technology, taking each subject through the full range of time represented 
by the archeology. This is a very effective offset to the period by period treatment just 
described. This in turn is followed by a detailed discussion of extra-areal relationships. 
Again one must admire the confident manner in which Willey handles complex and 
ambiguous data. 

Finally there is a summary reconstruction in terms of “‘stage,’’ following the almost 
universally accepted three-part scheme, Archaic-Burial Mound-Temple Mound (or 
as many now prefer, Archaic-Woodland-Mississippi). For the third time Willey 
shows his ability to handle the same data from a fresh point of view. The danger in 
this type of treatment, that inferences originally acknowledged to be weak become 
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stronger with each restatement, is not altogether avoided. Nevertheless the inferences 
hang together and the net result is an overview of Florida Gulf culture over a long 
period of time that is both internally consistent and in accord with what we know about 
the Southeast generally. One may predict that much first class archeology will have 
to be done on the Florida Gulf Coast before a new theoretical structure will be re- 
quired. 

The Florida Indian and His Neighbors is a remarkably prompt and effective publi- 
cation of six papers delivered at Winter Park last Spring. The contributions are of an 
unusually high order and all but one deal with broad aspects of Florida and South- 
eastern archeology that warrant the attention of Americanists generally. 

The first paper, “Cultural Traditions in Florida Prehistory,” by John M. Goggin, 
seeks to reduce the inordinate complexity of Florida taxonomy by overlaying a further 
scheme consisting of ten configurations or continuities which he calls “traditions.” 
Each tradition is systematically discussed under the headings: Definition, Distribution, 
Environmental Relations, and History. Emphasis on the third, usually neglected in 
Southeastern studies owing to a mistaken belief that the area has an essential uni 
formity, adds greatly to the effectiveness of the presentation. This is especially marked 
in the case of the Glades tradition of southern peninsular Florida, which appears as a 
region of ecological specialization comparable to southern California or the Northwest 
Coast. Unfortunately, not all of Goggin’s traditions have a similar individuality. In 
fact, as acknowledged by Goggin in the concluding section, the major effective tradi- 
tions subsequent to the Archaic, were only three in number, Gulf, Glades and St. 
Johns, and it is in terms of interplay between them that the later developments of 
Florida archaeology may be understood. 

The “historic” archeology of Florida is dealt with by John W. Griffin, who de- 
scribes briefly five late prehistoric and early historic cultures or “periods”: Fort Walton, 
Safety Harbor, Leon-Jefferson, St. Augustine and Seminole. The first two are Missis- 
sippian and were still flourishing, Griffin thinks, at the time of the first Spanish con- 
tacts in the 16th century, but no documented sites of that period have been identified. 
Leon-Jefferson, also in the Gulf area, referable to the Oconee and Apalachee of the 
Spanish missionary period of 1650-1725, has been established by Hale Smith’s excava- 
tions on documented sites. It shows a high degree of Europeanization, so there is 
apparently an unfilled gap between the very lightly acculturated Fort Waiton and 
Safety Harbor and this Mission period on the Gulf Coast. St. Augustine, known from 
17th century sites over on the East Coast is so far only a ceramic period with tribal 
identities awaiting solution. Of Seminole archeology not enough is known to warrant 
mention. 

In “A General Survey of Southeastern Prehistory” Charles H. Fairbanks applies 
to a somewhat narrowly defined Southeast what may be called the new midwestern 
classification comprising the following periods or stages: Archaic, Early (or Tran- 
sitional) Woodland, Middle Woodland, Early Mississippi and Late Mississippi. In 
doing so he brings out clearly the transitional nature of Early Woodland and Early 
Mississippi, so in effect it reduces to the three-part scheme, Archaic-Woodland 
Mississippi, which probably no one will deny is basic for the Southeast. These “periods” 
correspond exactly in substance to Ford and Willey’s three “stages,’’ Archaic-Burial 
Mound-Temple Mound referred to above. Eastern archeologists are apparently 
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closer to agreement in the matter of fundamental classification than at any time since 
the ““McKern system”’ first split the field into warring factions. 

Fairbanks has done well in emphasizing two general features not sufficiently recog- 
nized in earlier syntheses of Southeastern culture: 1) the probable northern origin of 
many, if not most, of the traits that mark the development of Woodland out of Archaic; 
and 2) the extent of continuity from Woodland into Mississippi, which has the effect 
of reducing Early Mississippi to a transitional period, a continuity which is not en- 
tirely submerged in Late Mississippi, nor even in its highest expression, the “Southern 
Cult.” Incidentally, this writer’s position on that controversial subject (p. 71) is rec- 
ommended to those who still regard it as a live issue. 

In “‘Meso-America and the Southeast” James B. Griffin systematically examines 
the evidence for and against interrelations between the two areas period by period. 
For the Archaic he finds little or none, somewhat more for Early and Middle Woodland, 
with strong indications of a north-south direction. Only in the Mississippi Period does 
he find any significant influence from the south. Pottery connections are minimized on 
the theory that many of them can be equally well derived from the Southwest. In 
short Griffin, ignoring Krieger’s recent hypothesis, concludes that cultural influence 
from Meso-America, at no time strong enough to indicate anything so outright as a 
migration, is confined to the Mississippi period and left Mexico on a post-Teotihuacan 
or Militaristic level. 

Gordon Willey’s contribution “The Southeastern United States and South America: 
a Comparative Statement” reviews the evidence for South American contacts within 
the framework of a broad equation of cultural stages: Archaic with Marginal, Wood 
land-Mississippi with Circum-Caribbean. Between the first pair he finds similarities 
due to primitive stage and cultural poverty, not significant of contact relationship; 
between the second a more complex and ambiguous situation. He reviews in detail the 
Circum-Caribbean trait-complexes listed by Steward, but in no case is he able to state 
unequivocally that common elements are the result of direct and significant contacts. 
He concludes that the results of contact may have been more important on the socio 
political than the material side, but adds that Southeastern culture was probably 
achieving comparable patterns through its own internal forces and that Circum- 
Caribbean influences, if such were felt, served to accelerate processes that were already 
in motion. Willey probably would have liked to make a case for including the Southeast 

in the Circum-Caribbean concept, but somehow failed to bring it off. 
Irving Rouse’s paper “The Southeast and the West Indies,” 
for the inclusion of the Southeast in the Circum-Caribbean orbit. He discusses the 


is even less favorable 


problem in terms of five possible contact relationships. Of these the only ones he appears 
to have any use for are on the earlier levels, Ciboney with St. Johns Archaic, sub-Taino 
with Glades or Malabar. The later possibilities of contact, involving the Circum- 
Caribbean concept, Taino with Gulf (Weeden Island) or with Mississippi, fail to im- 
press him, (1) because the linked traits do not appear in Southern Florida and Cuba, 
and (2) the Taino culture is too late. 

The concluding statement by Willey is more than a summary. In it he takes issue 
with some of the contributors in a way that points up the difference in outlook be- 
tween those with primarily northern as opposed to southern orientation of studies. 
He shows considerable divergence from Fairbanks and J. B. Griffin in a lesser emphasis 
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on the Southern origins of Burial Mound or Woodland. This may be the result of greater 
knowledge of South and Middle American culture than southeastern archeologists 
generally command. One feels, however, that it is a point of view that has lost much 
ground since the days of Spinden’s powerful misconception. As to the probable south- 
ern origin of many of the nuclear elements of Mississippi most Southeasternists would 
probably agree, but even here there is a tendency toward a more cautious attitude. 
In the last four pages, Willey deals in a very broad way with “functional-develop- 
menta]” similarities or parallelisms on a hemispheric scale, emphasizing the apparent 
disharmony between chronological and developmental parallelisms. Until it has been 
determined through absolute dating that such disharmony is actual, and not the result 
of faulty time estimates, such correlations must remain in the realm of interesting 
speculations. Their chief value at present is to show that American archeologists are 
at least aware of the implications of their research. 
PuILip PHILLIPS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Maranga: Contribucién al Conocimiento de Los Abortgenes del Valle del Rimac, Peru. 
JAcINTO Jijon y CAAMANO. (vii, 511 pp., 114 plates, 219 figs., 32 maps and plans. 
La Prensa Catélica, Quito, 1949.) 


The Maranga or Aramburu site is a group of adobe pyramids in the lower Rimac 
Valley. Sr. Jijon excavated in four pyramids, concentrating on a large cut in the 
Pyramid III-Pyramid IV complex. His excavation revealed a cross-section of structure 
and fill for the flanks of each pyramid (see Plans I and III). Jijon postulates a seven 
period sequence from his excavations and from comparative studies related to them. 
This sequence runs as follows: Maranga 1, Maranga 2, Interlocking, Cajamarquilla 1, 
Cajamarquilla 2, Tiahuanaco, and Late Chancay. The Maranga, Interlocking, and 
Cajamarquilla sub-periods are comparable to the cultural and chronological units which 
have, heretofore, been labeled as Interlocking and Proto-Lima in that order. The two 
Cajamarquilla sub-periods are equatable with the Nieveria finds; and, in my opinion, 
the two Maranga and the following Interlocking sub-periods are coeval with the Inter- 
locking period, as defined by Strong and Corbett at Pachacamac (Strong and Corbett, 
1943), and with the Intermediate and Interlocking periods as defined by me at Cerro de 
Trinidad, Chancay Valley (Willey, 1943). 

The Maranga 1 sub-period has compound room structures of hand-made parallele- 
piped adobes. This small, doorless, windowless type of construction is reminiscent of 
the adobe crib-like dwellings of the Gallinazo period of the VirG Valley (Bennett, 
1950b), a culture which should be approximately contemporaneous with Jijon’s 
Maranga-Interlocking. The crucial question of just when adobe pyramid construction 
began on the central coast is not clearly resolved by the Maranga stratigraphy. There 
is tentative evidence of a pyramid terrace in Maranga 2, but the first definite pyramid 
building cannot be tied into the sequence until Cajamarquilla 1. Again, this is some- 
what suggestive of Gallinazo where purposefully built pyramids belong only to a third 
and final sub-period; but in both Maranga and Gallinazo we see the utilization of old 
adobe-walled dwellings as bases for buildings and platforms prior to the appearance of 
true pyramids. Following Maranga 2, the Interlocking sub-period adobes are of a mold- 
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made type that has been finished by hand. With the construction of the large pyramids 
in Cajamarquilla 1 true mold-made adobes are seen for the first time in the sequence. 

The ceramic sequence at Maranga seems to show that the Nieveria site (see Gayton, 
1927) cross-dates with the two Cajamarquilla sub-periods. Nazca Y, Mochica, and 
Middle Cafiete influences converge on this Cajamarquilla-Nieveria time bracket; but 
Coast Tiahuanaco, as found at Pachacamac and elsewhere, does not appear. Jijon has 
scored an important point here in demonstrating that the trait of great adobe pyramid 
building on the central coast was pre-Tiahuanacoid and fully associated with the latter 
stages of the Proto-Lima development. 

It is Jijon’s belief that the White-on-red period as we know it in the Chancay Valley 
is contemporaneous with his Maranga 1, 2, and Interlocking sub-periods. These sub- 
periods are characterized by Interlocking style pottery, and Jijon has broken that style 
down into several types. All of these types bear the interlocking fish, or closely related, 
designs. Comparable material from Chancay was classed by me under my Interlocking, 
Circle, Dot, and Three-color Curvilinear and Naturalistic types (Willey, 1943, pp. 149- 
151), although I did not recognize the black-ground sherds as a separate type at that 
time. Jijon is quite correct in classifying my illustrations (Willey, 1943, 6e, f, pl. 6k, 
pl. 7b, c) with his black-ground type.! 

I will agree that the early Maranga sub-periods are contemporaneous with the 
Intermediate and Interlocking periods in the Chancay Valley, but I do not agree with 
Jijon’s denial of a separate and typologically pure White-on-red period underlying 
these Intermediate and Interlocking periods at Cerro de Trinidad, Chancay. To me, 
the absence of such a White-on-red period at Maranga argues that the earliest Maranga 
levels are wholly later than the White-on-red period of the Chancay Valley. 

Jijon bases his case for the lack of an earlier and separate White-on-red Chancay 
period on the following: (1) the presence of a White-on-red type in post-Interlocking 
levels at Maranga; (2) the intermingled presence of White-on-red and Interlocking 
types in two of my test pits at Cerro de Trinidad, Chancay; and (3) Uhle’s observations 
that Chancay White-on-red graves were lined or covered with large Interlocking period 
potsherds, suggesting that the Whité-on-red period people had prepared their graves 
with potsherds of an earlier period. 

To begin with the last point, I do not deny Uhle’s grave observations: that White- 
on-red and Interlocking style vessels were found together in the same graves. That a 
later people used early period pottery |to prepare graves, is not, however, a field observa 
tion, but an hypothesis. There are other interpretations to account for the presence of 
the two styles together in the same grave. The most conventional of these is that they 
were being made and used at the same time. As is obvious from my Cerro de Trinidad 
stratigraphy, such a condition of joint usage could have obtained at any time during 
the Intermediate and Interlocking periods as I have defined these. 

This brings us to the second point, the contemporaneity of the White-on-red and 
Interlocking styles. As all four of my test pits indicated, both White-on-red and Inter- 
locking occurred together during the latter two-thirds of the site occupation. In Pit 


1 In connection with another type, however, Jijon’s identifications of my illustrations are in- 
correct. The sherds shown as figure 6, b, c, and plate 7, a, m (Willey, 1943) are not, as Jijon 
contends, three-color negative. The design is negative but the technique of the painting is not. 
These are positive painted pieces. 
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IV, Interlocking is found to a depth of 4.00 meters below surface; however, from the 
4.00 to 5.00 meter depths it was not present. In Pit VII, Interlocking is, again, found 
to a depth of 4.00 meters, but is also absent from 4.00 to 5.25 meters. Pits V and VI, 
upon which Jijon puts greatest dependence in his interpretations, both terminated in 
sterile soil at depths of 3.00 and 3.25 meters, respectively. In neither pit were the lower 
levels free of the Interlocking types. At Cerro de Trinidad I was working in a relatively 
small section (radius of 50 meters) of a village midden. If in that small section, two 
pits penetrated to depths of 5.00 meters and found pure White-on-red pottery bearing 
levels in the bottom 1.00 meter, while two other pits penetrated to depths of only 3.00 
meters and found no such pure White-on-red levels, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the condition obtaining in the bottom of the two deepest pits is the result of earlier 
deposits of sherd refuse which were not found in the two shallower pits? In other words, 
the upper two-thirds of Pits IV and VII cross-match with the total depths of the shal- 
lower Pits V and VI. 

Finally, there is the presence of a White-on-red type in the Cajamarquilla sub 
period levels at Maranga. This, obviously, does not jibe with the Chancay stratigraphy. 
There are two possible explanations in addition to the one offered by Jijon. Maranga 
site White-on-red pottery is different from that of Chancay, being notably superior in 
decoration. One of the sherds which Jijon figures (pl. XLIX, fig. 1) appears to have an 
Interlocking design. I recovered a similar sherd from Cerro de Trinidad (Willey, 1943 
fig. 73) in an Interlocking period context. The White-on-red pottery from Maranga 
may, then, be a minority type of the Interlocking style; and, as such, its presence in 
the later levels in which it occurs is not disturbing. A second possibility questions the 
stratigraphy at Maranga. As can be seen from Jijon’s Plan III, the cross-sectional cut 
into the pyramid complex did not reveal a simple refuse or refuse-dwelling floor stratifi- 
cation. The depositional history must have been very complicated, with mound con- 
struction and filled pockets; and it could easily contain inversions of materials, par- 
ticularly above level “i.” Thus, it is distinctly possible that the White-on-red types are 
out of sequence position as the result of rehandling of refuse used as fills. 

A pure White-on-red horizon, comparable to that revealed in the lower levels of 
Pits IV and VII, Cerro de Trinidad, is yet to be found in the Rimac Valley. If it does 
exist, I am of the opinion that it will underlie all of Jijon’s Maranga sequence. If it does 
not exist in the Rimac, then it would appear that the Chancay Valley is the southern 
coastal periphery of the White-on-red horizon. 

GORDON R. WILLEY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Neolithic Period in Bulgaria. James HARVEY GAUL. (252 pp., 69 plates, $4.75. 
American School of Prehistoric Research, Bulletin 16, Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1948.) 

In 1940 Dr. Gaul presented this important study to Harvard University as his 
doctoral dissertation. He was revising it for publication when he joined the armed 
forces, only to meet his death while on an O.S.S. mission in Slovakia. 

His monograph presents the Neolithic material of Bulgaria as known up to 1939, 
and is the result of extensive archeological reconnaissance, a survey of the Bulgarian 
provinces, intensive studies of museum collections, a thorough review of the literature, 
and journeys in Rumania, Greece, and Jugoslavia to examine comparative material. 
It is the first detailed treatment of this region available to western scholars, and it 
throws much light on the interrelations between the lower and middle Danube, Transyl- 
vania, and Greece. It is both comprehensive and competent. 

Gaul postulates that the major routes traceable as far back as Classical times 
probably also served for cultural transmission during the prehistoric periods. His second 
and third chapters treat West Bulgaria as distinct from the remainder, and he sub- 
divides this area into four regions; the Sofia basin, the Struma and Marica drainages to 
the south, and the Danube Valley to the north. 

The “West Bulgarian Painted” culture is described from surface collections and 
slight soundings in 23 Bulgarian sites. The earlier material shows clear affiliations with 
the Staréevo-Kérés complex of Jugoslavia and Hungary, with some elements related 
to the early Neolithic of Greece. Gaul suggests an original impulse from Greece, along 
the NiSava and Struma rivers. The later material correlates with Vinéa I, Late Mace 
donian, etc., and a clear separation of periods must await detailed stratigraphic excava 
tion. 

In the Sofia basin and upper Struma valley are sites containing later Neolithic ma- 
terial only. These show relationships with north and south Bulgaria, the Danube- 
Morava Middle Neolithic complex, some profiles characteristic of the Early Bronze 
Age of Macedonia, and three sites of the Bulgarian Mound Culture (Gumelnita). 

In northeast Bulgaria Gaul finds a few sites with material of the later transitional 
phase of the Rumanian Boian-A complex, and he describes a related but somewhat 
variant group to the south along the Marica River. He equates Boian-A and Transi 
tional with Vinca Middle levels, Izvoare, and Alishar Chalcolithic. 

The “Bulgarian Mound Culture” is the same as that of Gumelnita in Rumania 
where it is stratigraphically later than Boian-A. In Bulgaria the numerous sites repre 
sent a continuous and heavily populated area running from the Marica and TundZa 
valleys across northeast Bulgaria into Rumania and the DobrudZa. Trade relations 
with Ariugd (Erésd) level VI are noted, and the correlation of Ariusd with Cucuteni-A 
helps cross-date the South Russian Painted complex. 

“Mound Culture” graphite painted sherds have been found in the Late Neolithic 
of Olynthus, Vardarophts4, and Greek Thrace. In Bulgaria askoi and spiral-headed pins 
characteristic of Early Helladic have been found in Mound Culture contexts. To recon- 
cile this picture, Gaul explains the graphite-painted sherds in Greece as probably later 
than Neolithic. Equating the Mound Culture with the Early Helladic and following 
Blegen’s dates of 2500-1900 B.c., he considers it later than Thessalian B. 

From two sites in North Bulgaria come potsherds similar to those of Vadastra in 
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Rumania and Phthiotic Thebes in Greece. In Rumania this type was overlaid by a 
level containing a few cord-impressed sherds which also occur in the Glina III-Schneck- 
enberg complex. Vadastra thus equates with the Bulgarian Mound Culture and is 
earlier than the “Corded” group in this area. Gaul further cites the corded sherd from 
the Early Helladic III level at Eutresis and a few scattered sherds and a battle axes 
(unassociated except perhaps at Hagios Mamas) and suggests an invasion of Indo- 
European speaking peoples with cord-impressed ware and battle axes who came into 
Greece and Bulgaria from the Pontic plain. 

Of the few Neolithic crania available the majority are dolichocephalic with a few 
brachycephals present. Like Coon, the author sees an influx of broad-headed peoples 
from the east during the Bronze Age. 

In discussing what little is known of the Early Bronze Age, Gaul finds no evidence 
of a migration from Bulgaria or southeastern Europe to account for the appearance of 
Indo-European speakers among the Hittites. 

This monograph is a mine of information. It describes in detail and copiously illus- 
trates the material from a large number of sites, discusses inter-site and inter-regional 
resemblances, and offers much evidence for cross-dating. Some of Gaul’s conclusions 
and some of his cultural correlations as listed in the table on page 233 are, however, 
open to challenge. 


1) Although Gaul treats his material regionally, he does not make explicit the geographic 
implications of his distinctions. In the comparative table on page 233, for example, Bulgaria is 
treated as a single unit, and this obscures both internal and external time relations. Thus for west 
Bulgaria only the West Bulgarian Painted can be listed, and this, of necessity, must be schemati- 
cally placed as earlier than Boian-A with no possibility of indicating a possible overlap. A break- 
down by region would have clearly demonstrated that throughout the Neolithic west Bulgaria 
must be considered as the eastern part of the Middle Danubian-Morava cultural subarea, east 
and northeast Bulgaria as a part of a Lower Danubian subarea, and the Struma Valley perhaps 
as a part of a southern transition zone. 

2) The earliest material in the “West Bulgarian Painted” may well be later than Gaul assesses 
it. His dating hinges on what seems to be a misstatement by Fewkes that unpainted wares pre- 
ceded painted at Startevo. This may also affect his suggested routes of influx. 

3) In west Bulgaria the Boian-A culture has not as yet been recognized, and the three 
Mound Culture sites seem intrusive. Gaul admits that a possible survival of earlier types along 
the Marica may equate with Boian-A. It seems probable then that in the west some phases of the 
“West Bulgarian Painted” may have co-existed with Boian-A and possibly even with the earlier 
part of the Mound Culture. 

4) The recognition of the partial contemporaneity of Thessalian B and of North Greek Late 
Neolithic with the Early Helladic further south would explain the occurrence of the askoi and 
spiral-headed pins in the Mound Culture and the graphite-painted ware in North Greek Late 
Neolithic contexts. This would help to shorten the parts of Gaul’s chronology that seem too long. 

5) Although a group of Indo-European speaking people with cord-impressed pottery and 
battle axes may have entered Bulgaria from the east, there is little reason for accrediting them 
with the introduction of Indo-European speech into Greece, where such pottery and axes are 
extremely rare. The close resemblance between grey Minyan and the grey wares of Tepe Hissar 
suggests a different and, to this reviewer at least, a more plausible derivation. 


It must be remembered that Gaul has dealt with a mass of material which is not 
documented by detailed excavation, and that his time relationships are for the most 
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part based on typological comparisons with material from the more or less imperfect 
stratigraphy of neighboring areas. In general he has produced a first rate synthesis of 
chaotic and complex material. Many of the questions thus raised must await adequate 
excavation before they can be answered. 

Despite certain errata in the plate references and irregularities in the text, Dr. 
Hugh Hencken has carried through effectively the difficult task of editing the only 
partially revised text. We can be grateful for a very solid and well organized addition 
to our knowledge of the Neolithic material from an area which has heretofore been 
obscure. This monograph is a must for any serious student of European prehistory. 

Rosert W. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, NEw YorRK 


Ancient Man in North America. H. M. Wormincton. With an Appendix by Ernst 
ANTEvs. (198 pp., 21 figs., $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. Denver Museum of Natural 
History, Popular Series, No. 4, 3rd revised edition, 1949.) 


After ten years of remarkable popularity among laymen interested in the first peo- 
pling of the New World, this book has been completely rewritten by the author and 
presented in a third edition which renders further service to undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students of prehistory by including factual tabulations of early sites, their artifacts, 
associations and geological references. A thorough bibliography covers significant re- 
ports of human evidence in early horizons. 

As in the first edition, the point of departure is evidence of certain flaked implements 
of unique characteristics which have been associated with extinct animal forms and an 
cient deposits, chiefly in the Great Plains and Southwestern areas. These artifacts, es- 
pecially the fluted and diagonally or horizontally flaked points or knives once referred 
to as “Folsom” or “Yuma,” are—at last—lucidly and, we hope, finally placed in 
intelligible typological order according to the 1941 Symposium on Terminology held 
at Santa Fe. There can now be no excuse for fuzzy descriptions of fluted or parallel 
flaked points, wherever found. 

Following the Introduction (which includes a helpful explanation of Carbon 14 dat 
ing) and the initial chapter on earliest stone industries, an areal survey is made of sites 
in horizons generally intermediate between late Pleistocene and the Christian Era. 
This survey shows there is no longer need for deploring an enigmatic lack of cultural 
evidence between the mammoth hunters and the pottery makers. There is now con 
siderable evidence to demonstrate a continuum from 20,000 years ago to the beginning 
of agriculture. 

A chapter on human skeletal remains reveals the fact that we have enough clues to 
suggest definite physical identity of the makers of the artifacts so demonstrably associ- 
ated with Pleistocene and later extinct fauna. A final chapter on the first peopling of 
North America rounds out the inferences now generally accepted on the evidence of 
early man and his artifacts. A glossary of technical terms used in the text is included 
for the convenience of the general public and beginning students, and there is a complete 
and well-constructed index as well. A study of the geology of the Clovis sites by Ernst 
Antevs is provided in an Appendix. Useful photographs are supplemented by clear line 
drawings which show key details of lithic specimens. 
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Incidentally, it is refreshing, after reading so many statements of gratitude by ar- 
cheologists to their patient and enduring wives, to find the situation reversed, with the 
archeologist expressing thanks in a preface to her helpful husband, George D. Volk. 

Joun L. CotTEer 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
TUPELO, MISSISSIPPI 


Excavations on Upper Matecumbe Key, Florida. Joun M. Goccrn and Frank H. 
Sommers, III. (104 pp., 6 plates, 8 figs., 4 tables, $3.50 with No. 42. Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology, No. 41, New Haven, 1949.) 

Excavations in Southeast Florida. Gorpon R. WILLEY. (137 pp., 16 plates, 8 figs., 11 
tables. Ibid., No. 42, New Haven, 1949.) 


A number of years ago Dr. AleS Hrdlitka commented on the unusual amount of ar- 
cheological fieldwork then underway in the southwest, ‘‘Why no wonder! It is just like 
going to a sanitarium.” A similar suspicion might be attached to archeological activity 
in Florida if it were not for the number of remarkably capable reports on work in this 
area which have appeared recently. Florida prehistory is now better controlled than is 
that of any other state in the East. 

These two papers by Goggin and Sommers and by Willey appear as a partial result 
of the Yale Peabody Museum’s program of anthropological research in the Caribbean 
region. The first paper, on excavations on Matecumbe Key, one of the islands off the ex- 
treme southern tip of Florida, is the first report of stratigraphic work in this area. This 
site, a shell midden about four feet deep, was chosen for excavation because a surface 
collection showed a promise of ceramic stratigraphy. Previous surface collecting by 
Goggin had isolated two ceramic complexes which he has called “Key Largo” and 
“Surfside.” Analysis of the stratigraphic excavations showed that the Key Largo com- 
plex underlay the Surfside. The excavators were unable to determine whether or not the 
occupation had been continuous, but were inclined to think not. In addition it was 
possible tentatively to subdivide both the earlier and later periods. 

Artifacts are analyzed according to the subdivisions demonstrated by the pottery 
and some differences are apparent between the earlier and later periods. However, the 
numerous traits shared by both suggest that these are time divisions in the same cul- 
ture. The similarities to sites along the lower East Coast of Florida suggest that the 
sequence will also apply on that part of the mainland. The lower part of the Matecumbe 
midden is equated with the Glades II period of Goggin’s general Florida sequence and 
the upper with Glades ITI, with suggested dates of a.p. 825-1175 and 1175-1760. 

In the second paper, Willey has undertaken the always difficult task of reporting 
on large-scale excavations made with relief labor. He describes in the first part the 
results of work under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution at the Belle Glade 
site near the southeastern shore of Lake Okeechobee and some test excavations in the 
remarkable Big Mound City group, and in the latter part excavations at a series of eight 
sites located in Dade and Broward Counties. 

Analysis and comparison of the ceramics from these sites was somewhat hampered 
by the fact that the collections had been culled. Despite this, Willey was able to 
obtain very good stratigraphic results from the work in the Belle Glade habitation mid- 
den and defined two periods. Placement of the Big Mound City group is somewhat un- 
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certain due to the small size of the collection from there but it probably falls into the 
later period. The eight sites in Dade and Broward Counties also are placed in the later 
period although with some reservations due to the state of the ceramic collections. 
Fortunately Goggin has available surface collections which he has made in surveys of 
this southeastern Florida region and is able to date these as well as a number of other 
sites with somewhat more confidence (Goggin and Sommer, p. 92). 

The artifacts from these sites are carefully described. Of particular interest are the 
wooden objects from Belle Glade where preservation conditions similar to Key Marco 
give another glimpse of what must have been a highly developed industry in the pre 
historic southeast. 

James A. Forp 
AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL History 
New York, New York 


OTHER 


Good Will and Ill Will. A Study in Moral Judgments. FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. (248 pp., 
$5.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950.) 


There was a long period in this century when relations between anthropology and 
philosophy were minimal. Most American anthropologists, at least, behaved as if talk- 
ing explicitly about philosophic concepts were not quite respectable—certainly “un 
scientific.’’ In particular, the study of values was held to be outside the scope of 
science—though anthropologists wrote at great length about “primitive religion.”” This 
phase of uncritical acceptance of the Kantian separation of the Naturwissenschaften 
and the Geisteswissenschaften seems to be coming to an end. Professor Kroeber in- 
cludes values in his definition of culture in Anthropology. The word “values” appears in 
the title of a number of recent articles by anthropologists, and there are now a number 
of research projects unashamedly committed to the comparative study of values. 

It is important that anthropologists should have some sophistication in philosophi 
cal thinking on these matters lest they needlessly beat dead horses. They can turn 
with special profit to the writings of Professor Sharp, for he had a lifelong interest in 
anthropology and knew many of the older classics such as Spencer and Gillen, Codring 
ton, and Westermarck extremely well. It is perhaps worth recording that he was a 
prime mover in bringing Professor Linton to the University of Wisconsin in 1928 and 
that he was influential in leading a number of younger men such as his son, Lauriston 
Sharp, and the reviewer into the field. His major work, Ethics (1928), constitutes one 
of the few serious attempts by recent philosophers at analyzing conceptions of the right 
and the good held in nonliterate cultures. It is regrettable that this book is known to so 
few anthropologists. 

The present work is a posthumous publication, not entirely completed, but edited 
by his eldest son, Malcolm Sharp, Professor of Law at the University of Chicago. Its 
interest to the anthropologist consists only secondarily in his occasional use of anthro- 
pological materials and the empirical character of the investigation. Primarily, this 
book speaks to the theorist and specifically to the anthropological theorist who believes 
that the final task of anthropology is the formulation of a valid conception of human 
nature. 
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Professor Sharp presents a theory which purports to explain moral judgments on a 
universal rather than a culture-bound basis. His case rests partly on reflection and 
logical analysis (including critical examination of other positions), partly on studies 
carried out with University of Wisconsin students and Agriculture Short Course stu- 
dents. His presentation is logically subtle but tough-minded and rich in concrete data. 
He introduces the suggestive special terms of benevolence and malevolence, as dis- 
tinguished from love and hate. Throughout he emphasizes rational factors as opposed 
to the non-rational and irrational, but the careful reader will see that this is by no 
means a naive rationalism. The final position is that of cautious, well-considered 
utilitarianism: 


. ..a theory which (1) either explicitly or by implication recognizes the existence of an ob- 
jective standard of conduct and (2) holds that an objectively right action is one that aims at the 
maximum attainable good of those affected. (p. 239.) 


Anthropologists will profit from reading this mature, closely reasoned examination of 
what is, after all, one of the most fundamental of anthropological problems. 
CLypE KLucKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mesure de Homme. Remy Cottin. (365 pp., 390 fr. Editions Albin Michel, Paris, 
1948.) 


Biology, rather than physical anthropology, gave most of the subject matter illus- 
trations for recent telefinalist speculations on the meaning of organic evolution for man. 
Bergson, Cuénot, and Driesch, to mention only the most judicious and impressive of 
the recent vitalists and finalists, were little concerned with empirical details on the 
evolution of man as an organism, although deeply interested in ‘‘the human spirit.” 
Remy Collin, Professor in the Faculty of Medicine at Nancy, uses parts of physical 
anthropology (mostly from Boule, Vallois, and Montandon) as a long preface for a 
theocentric metaphysics in Mesure de ? Homme. 

Spiritualism vs. naturalism or materialism in the science of man is presented in parts 
and chapters making a trinity of trinities: Part I, Cosmological Anthropology, has 
chapters on 1) The natural history of man in evolutionary perspective, 2) The vicissi- 
tudes of evolutionary theory, 3) Present biological theories of anthropogenesis. Part IT, 
Noological Anthropology, with chapters on 1) The success of man and the idea of trans- 
cendency, 2) Transcendency of intelligence, and 3) Transcendency of ethical activity. 
Part III, Outline of a Metaphysics for Man, contains chapters on 1) Historical interpre- 
tations of spirit, 2) The hylomorphic perspective, and 3) The human substance. An 
introduction on the Problem of Modern Man and a conclusion on a Theocentric Hu- 
manism go before and after. 

A crude summary of the argument is that man evolved in the way materialistic 
biologists and physical anthropologists think he did until his ancestors reached a 
cranial capacity greater than 1,000 cc. Then he got a Soul. Thereafter materialistic 
science misses his essence. And the notion of the Efficacy of Second Cause, put forward 
by Saint Thomas, supports this conclusion. 

One deficit in Collin’s work is that, while the facts of the Order of Nature (or 
Cuvier’s Scale of Being) have not changed since the days of Saint Thomas, the theory 
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used by some scientists to explain these facts has fundamentally changed quite re- 
cently. In his discussion of evolutionary theory he does not consider the statistical 
genetical theory developed in the last 20 years, partly in France. 

Anthropology as science neither presupposes nor can establish the metaphysical 
position argued by Collin. But it is a mistake to assume that materialism vs. spiritual- 
ism is a dead issue in modern, scientific intellectual behavior. The most accurate 
taxonomic labeling of Homo sapiens does not solve the problem of his curious mental 
behavior. Even for the strongest materialistic, or “scientific”? bias, works like that of 
Remy Collin pose, perhaps in an annoying way, a number of unanswered questions. A 
priori, they are not unanswerable. An important thing for anthropology is that they 
present or could present some empirically testable propositions which have not yet been 
examined. 

J. N. SPUHLER 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
10, 


The Nature of Natural History. MARSTON Bates. (309 pps., $4.50. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1950.) 

This, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the best introduction to biology for social scien- 
tists currently available. So far as the reviewer could judge, it is broad in scope but 
accurate in detail. Bates does not believe in academic fences, nor has he respected them 
in his working and thinking, though his own technical work on mosquitoes is spoken 
of by his specialist colleagues with awe. The book is pleasant as well as stimulating and 
informing reading. The style is informal and the humor genuine and not elephantine. 

Bates defines natural history as “the study of life at the level of the individual—of 
what plants and animals do, how they react to each other and their environment, how 
they are organized into larger groupings like populations and communities.” Anthro- 
pology could be considered a branch of natural history so defined, and indeed, histori- 
cally viewed, it has been such. Anthropologists will feel very much at home in these 
pages both because their work has been largely observational rather than experimental 
and because the author is familiar with the main findings of contemporary anthro- 
pology, using such concepts as culture frequently and correctly. 

The organization of the book follows this sequence: an introduction in which the 
case is made for natural history as “a growing point in science”; a lively and sensible 
discussion of the naming and cataloguing of organisms; their reproduction and de 
velopment; their relations with the environment and their organization into popula- 
tions and communities; the mechanisms of evolution; natural history and human econ 
omy—an admirably sane presentation, avoiding the overstatements of Vogt, Osborn, 
and others. The two final chapters, ““The Natural History of Naturalists” and “Tactics, 
Strategy, and the Goal,” show Marston Bates at his very best—an admirable integra- 
tor, free from academic cant and pretension, productive of new ways of thinking about 
fundamental and recurrent problems. The anthropological reader will say again and 
again, “This man has done a great deal of field work. He sees the complexity of things 
and the shadings of phenomena. This writing does not smell either of the artificial 
simplicity of the laboratory nor of the abstract simplicity of the armchair.’’ The book 
concludes with an excellent appendix, “The Literature of Natural History” and a 
highly useful seven page bibliography. 


) 
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The reviewer’s critical comments are merely pleas for expansion at some points. 
The refreshing remarks about values and purpose would have profited by incorporation 
of points from the well-known paper by Wiener, Rosenblueth, and Bigelow (Philosophy 
of Science, 1943). The discussion of the personalities of scientists might have drawn 
upon certain psychoanalytic studies and upon the recent work of Dr. Anne Roe. The 
anthropologist will regret so little material on human genetics or from the studies of 
Carpenter and others on primate behavior (the writings of Yerkes and Hooton are 
referred to). 

Social scientists, even anthropologists, often lose sight of the wider biological en- 
vironment which so deeply influences man’s behavior. The Nature of Natural History 
supplies an up-to-date, engaging, and extraordinarily compact corrective. This book 
should also be widely read by anthropologists for the reason that students of human 
behavior are more likely to get useful theoretical and methodological clues from 
biology than from any of the other more mature sciences—a point often well made by 
Gregory Bateson. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Social Science Research Methods. WILSON GEE. (vii, 390 pp., Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
New York, 1950.) 


Social Science Research Methods is a textbook for advanced students of the social 
sciences. Its fundamental purpose, as stated in the preface, is “to impart a sense of 
the unity . . . of all the social sciences . . . to mitigate the provincialism . . . of modern 
research activity.”” Consequently more attention is given to general problems than to 
specific research methods. Professor Gee devotes three chapters to the delineation of 
the social sciences, three to the role of research and its logical foundations, and five to 
specific research methods—case, statistical, historical, survey, and experimental. A 
final chapter deals with practical problems of administering and financing research. 

Gee has chosen to present his subject through extensive excerpts from other works. 
Though the author is justified in saying that some of these quotations “shine like 
bright jewels,” the brilliance of many of them may go unappreciated, for, to extend 
his simile, the jewels have not all been properly mounted. Many of the quotations are 
summaries of longer works which cannot be readily grasped without knowing how the 
original author developed his ideas. The excerpts are too long for an integrated text- 
book and not long enough for a casebook: 

Students will be especially baffled by this method of presentation. There is an 
inevitable lack of consistency in the use of terms by different authors. Conflicting and 
extreme viewpoints are often presented without interpretation. This kind of eclecticism 
is more likely to produce confusion than stimulation. 

Another general criticism is Gee’s overdependence on outdated sources. This is 
particularly unfortunate in the chapter on statistical methods. He fails to report on the 
application of the newer statistical techniques for analyzing nonquantitative attributes. 
The slight references that are made to theories of personality development imply ac- 
ceptance of cultural determinism and overlook the recent investigations of dynamic, 
projective, factors. Research on interpersonal relations is not mentioned though it has 
become a dominant interest in most of the social sciences. 
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However, the technical research methods to which Gee has devoted separate 
chapters are probably the best general choices that could be made of methods having 
wide application. As might be expected in a work of this type, scant space is devoted 
to anthropology. Only in the chapter on “The Social Sciences” is it given a proportion- 
ate share of space. 

The book may have some value to professional social scientists as a notebook of 
significant conclusions reached by leading minds during the past half century. The final 
chapter is a concise and lucid statement of the administrative obstacles and prerequi- 
sites to fruitful research. 

E. JACKSON BAUR 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Book Notes 


South Sea Folk (Handbook of Maori and Oceanic Ethnology). GILBERT ARCHEY. (71 pp., 12 plates, 
184 text-figures. Second edition. Auckland, New Zealand, 1949.) 


This useful, profusely illustrated, museum guide book bears on the cover the subtitle of 
“Auckland Museum Handbook of Oceanic Ethnology.” It was written by the Director of the 
Auckland War Memorial Museum. With its 184 text-figures and 12 plates it bears out the adage 
that one good picture is worth 10,000 words. The book admirably serves its purpose as a museum 
guide and also affords the reader a succinct picture of the various cultures of the Oceanian areas 
of New Zealand, tropical Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. An introductory section (pp. 3-5) 
discusses the Maori and his kin. As befits a New Zealand institution nearly half the book (pp. 
5-37) is devoted to the Maori. Then follows a page (38) on the Moriori of the Chatham Islands. 
The remainder of the work is devoted to tropical Oceania and two pages of Conclusion. The 
author quite properly orients his museum visitors as to the physical and cultural relationships of 
the various Oceanian groups. Thus, he says of the Polynesians (page 5): “So we interpret the 
Polynesians: as brown-skinned Indonesians, basically of caucasoid race with slight admixtures 
derived from their migration past south-east Asia and Melanesia, who during two thousand years 
have traversed and colonized the South Pacific.” In his “Conclusion,” the author warns the 
reader (page 70): “We must, therefore, be cautious in concluding from cultural resemblances 
that a people belongs to this or that race.” A salutary admonition for the man on the street. 
(E. W. Grrrorp) 


Habitat, Economy and Society. A Geographical Introduction to Ethnology. C. DARYLL Forbe. (xv, 
500 pp., frontispiece, 108 figs., Seventh Edition. Methuen and Co., London, and E. P. Dutton, 
New York, 1949.) 


Almost anyone who has taught introductory courses in ethnology knows how useful this book 
can be. First published in 1934, this book has been reprinted six times. The seventh edition is an 
unaltered reprint of the fourth edition and except for minor corrections is essentially the same as 
the first. (GEoRGE I. QuimBy) 


Stone-A ge Craftsmen: Stone Tools and Camping Places of the Australian Aborigines. S. R. MITCHELL. 
(211 pp., 16 plates, 45 figures, 27 s/6d. Tait Book Co., Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, 
1949; Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York City, American Representative.) 

This book, by a trustee of the National Museums of Victoria, provides a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the stone implements of the Australian aborigines. It deserves to be widely read by arche- 
ologists interested in culture at the hunting and collecting level. The first half is devoted to a 
classification of lithic types. Aside from advanced pressure-chipped and polished forms, there is a 
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surprisingly wide variety of percussion-formed implements, ranging from microliths to biface 
hand axes reminiscent of the coup de poing of India and Africa. The last, the Buandik biface, isa 
very common form in the coastal region ranging from Mt. Gambier into Western Victoria. 
Whether it represents independent invention or an untraced product of diffusion, it poses a prob- 
lem as an exception to the uniface chopping-tool cultures so characteristic of the Far East and 
Australia. The value of this section is increased by the inclusion of pertinent ethnological data, 
including illustrations of many forms of hafting. The Kodjo, a composite axe, serves as a warning 
to those who too easily assign functions to their archeological materials. ‘““Kodjo is a form peculiar 
to Western Australia (Plate IV). A mass of grass tree resin is attached to the extremity of a short 
stick. Into this at opposite ends are fixed two pieces of stone, one has a crude cutting edge, the 
other is a blunt and served as a hammer. These pieces of stone, if found detached from their setting, 
would certainly not be recognized as implements.” The second half of the volume is devoted to the 
description of camping places of the aborigines, especially those in the southeast part of the 
continent. Surface sections from forty-odd sites are briefly analyzed for type frequencies. This 
section will be primarily of interest to Australian workers. Mitchell’s publication is in some ways 
complementary to the earlier summary “The Stone Implements of Australia,” 1946, by F. D. 
McCarthy (Memoir 9, the Australian Museum, Sydney). Together they provide a sound, modern 
introduction to the lithic work of the aboriginal Australians. (JosepH B. BrrpsELL) 


Social Psychology: An Integrative Interpretation. S. STANSFELD SARGENT. (x, 519 pp., $4.50. 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1950.) 


During the past decade, interdisciplinary research has come increasingly to the foreground. 
The development of cross-field work has been mirrored in the changing pattern of the introductory 
texts in all of the social sciences. Sargent has succeeded in bringing together in a systematic man- 
ner the theories and findings of anthropology, sociology and psychology. The contributions of the 
several disciplines are not juxtaposed but integrated into his conceptual framework for the study 
of “the individual’s behavior as it affects, and is affected by, the behavior of others.” The book is 
subdivided into four major rubrics: “Socialization of the Individual,” “The Dynamics of Social 
Behavior,” “The Patterning of Social Behavior,” and “Understanding Social Phenomena.” The 
anthropologist will find this a useful source book for securing leads on areas of behavior largely 
neglected in studies of other cultures such as the process of communication, social roles and 
motivation. He will also find perceptive comments on recent anthropological theories in the field 
of personality and culture. For those unfamiliar with the more recent developments in the field 
of social psychology, this book will prove a useful resource. (RUTH HILL UsEEM) 


Exploring our Prehistoric Indian Ruins. DEVEREUX BUTCHER. (64 pp., $1.00. National Parks 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1950.) 


The primary purpose of this booklet is to bring together for the benefit of travellers basic 
information about the eighteen National Monuments of the National Park System, wherein 
aboriginal structures are preserved and interpreted for the American public. Unfortunately Mesa 
Verde bears the National Park label and was therefore omitted from the book. To have left out 
the largest archeological preserve in the Park System, because of this quirk of nomenclature, can- 
not be justified. Aside from the very brief statements about the Monuments, from Aztec to Yucca 
house, the text is limited to two short chapters. One chapter, by Butcher, attempts to interpret, 
by means of a simple but tiresome story, some of Judd’s findings at Pueblo Bonito. Following this 
fantasy, Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., is allowed 2,000 words in which to relate the known history 
of the North American Indian. Dozens of illustrations, liberally spotted through the text, show 
the grandeur and beauty in which many famous sites are set. One can say that the book is better 
because of the excellent photographs, than many guide books. The professional anthropologist 
will learn nothing new about prehistory from the book, but will learn appreciation for the Na- 
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tional Parks Association in its never-ending fight to preserve for all time the scenic and historic 
treasure spots of our country. (Jesse D. JENNINGS) 


The Splendour that Was Egypt, A General Survey of Egyptian Culture and Civilization. MARGARET 
A. Murray. (xxiii, 335 pp., 98 plates, $10.00. Philosophical Library, New York, 1949.) 


This might have been an attractive book, if the many well-chosen illustrations had been 
printed lighter and clearer. It might have been a valuable reference book, but Miss Murray was 
a disciple of the great excavator, the late Sir Flinders Petrie, and shares with him an independent 
authoritarianism and a fondness for remote and insecure cultural connections. The result is a 
strange patchwork of fact and fancy, all presented with equal solemnity. For example, on pp. 
164-178 she deals with the ritual killing of kings. Although this ceremonial is plausible enough for 
ancient Egypt, Miss Murray fails to prove it there. Her translations are inexact and sometimes 
applied to Osiris with insufficient justification. The name Osiris cannot mean “Occupier of the 
Throne,” and there is no evidence that the living pharaoh was regarded as Osiris. The scene on p. 
167 may as well show the branding of a slave as the slaying of a substitute for the king—no 
royal regalia are visible—and the scene on Pl. LX XVI is no evidence that Anubis “killed” the 
king. Such weaknesses vitiate what might have been presented as valid theory, but not verified 
fact. A. WILsoNn) 


The Book of the Dead. An English Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, etc., of the Theban Recension 
with Introduction and Notes. E. A. WALLACE BubGE. (ccvi, 698 pp., 420 vignettes, $7.50. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1949. 2nd edition, 4th impression. U. S. distributor, 
Barnes and Noble, New York.) 


This is an obsolete book. Budge died in 1934. Despite the title page, this is essentially nothing 
more than the second edition (1909). The only change may be that the plates have been gathered 
together into signatures, instead of being scattered through the text. The Index even retains the 
page references of the first edition (1901). 

The black-and-white plates and the line-drawing vignettes are respectable enough, but the 
three colored plates are a travesty on the papyrus they represent, both in line and color. Perhaps 
the kindest remark one could make about the translation and commentary is that Budge was a 
prodigious worker, who produced works—and needed works—so rapidly that they lacked mature 
consideration. And the scholarship of 1949 has made advances over the scholarship of 1909. For 
example, we have a much firmer control on the texts which formed the background of the Book of 
the Dead. (Joun A. Witson) 


Designs from the Ancient Mimbrefios, with a Hopi Interpretation. Frep Kasotie. (Unpaged, 
Preface, Introduction, 38 designs each with text comment, $25.00. The Grabhorn Press, 
San Francisco, 1949.) 


This is a deluxe limited edition, done with the best Grabhorn taste. Most of its 250 copies 
will find their way to the shelves of collectors of art works or into large public libraries, but 
anthropologists should know of the book. The author is the Hopi artist Fred Kabotie who has 
held a Guggenheim award. He has selected 38 designs from Mimbres bowls shown by Fewkes, 
Nesbitt, and Bradfield, redrawn them, and added a Hopi interpretation to each. The aesthetic 
selection and the comment are both of interest, coming from a six-hundred-years later fellow- 
Pueblo. The interpretations are tentative and reasonable. They are never pushed with dogma- 
tism, and while ethnologists might here and there venture a different hypothesis, most of them 
would agree with most of the meanings assigned. Above all, Kabotie is free of any impulse to 
justify or beautify and exalt Pueblo culture. He faces it with genuine candor: witness the drawing 
and comment on human sacrifice. It is a pity that the limited printing will make this book vir- 
tually inaccessible to many that would use it. Perhaps Mr. Grabhorn and Mr. Kabotie will ul- 
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timately consent to reproduction of a less expensive and more widely distributed edition. (A. L. 
KROEBER) 


The Boruca of Costa Rica. Doris Z. Stone. (50 pp., 14 figures. Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. XXVI, no. 2, Cambridge, 
1949.) 


This little-known tribe in southeastern Costa Rica was already heavily Europeanized by 
the time Doris Stone made four visits to it during the early 1940’s for the purpose of understanding 
“the new problems created by the first steps in constructing the Pan-American Highway.” At that 
time it numbered 641 persons, divided among six settlements and a number of isolated house- 
holds. The group now called Boruca is actually comprised of remnants of the Coto, Turrucaca, 
Burucac, Quepos and Abubaes, all of whom were independent tribes at one time but subsequently 
have moved, or have been moved, into the region. The present language is a mixture of elements 
from each of the foregoing peoples. The report is mainly limited to recording the indigenous items 
of Boruca life, either as still practiced or as recalled from the recent past. The account has no 
pretentions to being a complete ethnological report, but enough is presented to lead the student 
of Central American, or Circum-Caribbean, Indian cultures to hope that Doris Stone soon will 
publish further results of her rich field experience in the area. (D. B. Srout) 


The Voice of the Old Frontier. R. W. G. Va. (xii, 492 pp., $15, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949.) 


The North American ethnologist soon finds himself skirting the woods of Americana. He 
commences to read the book-sellers’ lists, and he may go from his “field” into the library to 
search manuscripts, and maps, and printed materials commonly used by historians. He has be- 
come an ethnohistorian. To get through the brush and find the big trees he needs some sort of a 
guide. Vail has prepared such a guide to printed materials down to 1800, with readable essays in 
three general fields: descriptions of the country by pioneers, narratives of Indian captivities, and 
the promotion literature of land speculators. The first group of writers describe the country and 
its native inhabitants; the captives document the conflict of cultures, quite frequently preferring 
Indian society to the restraints of colonial society; and the frontier land agents as operators behind 
the Indian treaties sought to remove the Indians and have visited their sins upon the Indian Claims 
litigation today. The bibliography locates the books, and carries critical notes on the contents of 
various editions. Even though the original is not at band, it is helpful to know the genealogy 
of reprint editions. Just who was Megapolensis who in 1644 wrote on Mohawk social organization? 
The index classifies Indian writers by captives, states, regions, and wars. (WILLIAM N. FENTON) 


Brown Men and Red Sand. Cuartes P. Mountrorp. (xv, 184 pp., illus., 17/6. Robertson and 
Mullins, Melbourne, 1949.) 


Here is a charming account of a severa] months’ journey with the aborigines of northwestern 
South Australia and southern Central Australia to visit pictographic sites in the desert ranges and 
to record legends associated with the many sacred places in this little known region. The book is 
not intended to be an ethnographic document but a popular commentary on the terrain, the 
flora and fauna, the aborigines in general, and the author’s day-to-day experiences with his com- 
panions. The anthropologist will detect many details which help to narrow the gaps in existing 
literature on the central regions. The general reader, accustomed to sensational stories of stone age 
aborigines, will be refreshed to find these people discussed as ordinary folk with names and 
personalities, who approach the problems of daily living with intelligence and confidence and are 
kindly, courteous, and considerate in human relationships. The reader soon senses the author’s 
high esteem for the aborigines as friends, an attitude shared by all who know them well. That he 
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stresses only those qualities which Europeans approve is understandable in a book of this type. 
After a century and a half of slander, it is high time that someone present the aborigines as 
normal members of Homo sapiens. That is what the author has done. The fifty-eight pages of 
photographs are superb. (D. S. Davipson) 


British Prehistory. Stvcart Piccorr. (208 pp., $2.00. Home University of Modern Knowledge, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1949.) 


Covering the area of the British Isles from the earliest possible stage of human habitation 
during the First Interglacial Period down to the Roman occupation in the first century A.p., 
this little book gives a concise and comprehensive picture of the development of prehistoric man 
and his culture in this marginal area of the European continent. 

At the beginning there is an excellent chapter on archeological technique, past and present; 
following this the chapters deal chronologically with the accepted stages of man’s development 
from the Paleolithic, through the Mesolithic and Neolithic Periods, to the Bronze and Iron Ages. 
In each case a description of the established human types is given, beginning with Lower Paleo- 
lithic, as represented by the Swanscombe skull, and progressing through the various waves of in 
vaders that overran Britain during the centuries just prior to the Roman conquest. Along with 
a discussion of the artifacts made and used by each successive type of prehistoric people a back- 
ground is created by a clear description of the climate, topography, fauna and flora of the time. 
In the later stages more and more archeological evidence, demonstrating the manner in which 
man lived, has been produced by excavation—serious and scientific for perhaps the last 30 years, 
and considerably more romantic than accurate before that. Professor Piggott has a gift for making 
prehistoric man live. His dwellings, tools for the chase and for agriculture, and weapons for war 
become useful and clever inventions competently executed, and not merely typological abstrac- 
tions detached from the animus that wrought them. This ability to bring our early ancestors to 
life in the printed word should make this book of value to student and layman alike. (HALLAM L. 
Movivs, Jr.) 


Social Theory and Social Structure. ROBERT K. Merton. (423 pp., $5.00. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1949.) 


This volume is a collection of fifteen papers dealing with social theory, social structure, and 
the sociology of knowledge. All but one of them have been previously published. Chapter I, 
“Manifest and Latent Functions,” is new and perhaps of most interest to anthropologists, as it 
is an analysis of functionalism. Merton maintains, “Functional analysis is at once the most 
promising and possibly the least codified of contemporary approaches.” However, he points out 
that “functional analysts have commonly adopted three interconnected postulates . . . which 
have proved to be debatable and unnecessary.” These are, first, that “functional unity” assumes 
“full integration of all societies,” and second, a “universal functionalism,” which “holds that all 
persisting forms of culture are inevitably functional.” The third postulate is that of “indispen 
sability,” consisting of “functional necessity or . . . prerequisites,” which alleges “the indispensabil- 
ity of certain functions,” and “functional alternatives,” which alleges “the indispensability of 
existing social institutions, cultural forms, or the like.” He then proceeds to give “A Paradigm 
for Functional Analysis,” and an outline of “descriptive protocol.” Unfortunately, Merton does 
not make a systematic statement of the rationale upon which the functionalist view is based. Con- 
sequently, his discussion seems somewhat fragmentary and arbitrary. But he does recognize the 
prime importance of the functional approach in reaching an understanding of social processes 
and how to manipulate them, which he brings out well when he states, “To seek social change, 
without due recognition of the . . . functions performed by the social organization undergoing 
change, is to indulge in social ritual rather than sociai engineering.” (J. S. SLoTKmN) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
Sir: 

Dr. John Embree’s letter on ‘“Ethnocentrism in Anthropology” in the September 
issue struck a very sympathetic note in me, but as an applied anthropologist of sorts 
myself there are some remarks I would like to make in the way of both criticism and 
suggested action. 

If applied anthropologists are to be employed at all by administrators they must 
act so as to “aid the government administrator in maintaining his rule” in a broad 
sense, with at least some reduction of “trouble,” if not a minimum. 

The anthropologist is not advising an administrator who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the anthropological truisms which Dr. Embree cites, even though some adminis- 
trators pay lip service to these principles on occasion. Most American administrators 
” and are supported in this by a majority of the non- 
anthropological public, and even a few anthropologists. The administrators usually 
hold as a goal contemporary American culture with some superficial modifications. An 
applied anthropologist who devoted his major effort to opposing this general goal 


’ 


have a firm belief in “progress 


would, I believe, accomplish very little except the eventual termination of his employ- 
ment. 

Does this mean that the applied anthropologist is simply a tool for the adminis- 
trator and can do nothing at all in the interest of the administered? I do not think so. 
For one thing the anthropologist can advise the administrator as to the amount and 
nature of disturbance which a given policy has caused or will cause, and prevent too 
hasty adoption of policies which would in fact have serious unintended results. Also 
the anthropologist can serve as a channel of communication from the people to the 
administrator for any other problems, including those not primarily caused by the 
administration’s efforts to encourage “progress”—for of course dependent peoples can 
get into problems themselves which they can not easily get out of. 

The applied anthropologist is working with people of two cultures or subcultures. 
If he must be careful of passing judgement on the ways of the inferior group (inferior 
in a social sense), he must also be careful about passing judgement on the ways and 
values of the superior group which employs him. In cases of conflict between the two 
sets of values he is not usually in a position to tell either side effectively to abandon 
their own values and can in the main simply counsel the recognition of the fact that 
the values are different and that whatever the ultimate goal is, caution or delay is 
indicated for the present. Secretly he may hope that the administration will gradually 
become more and more tolerant of the basic values of the administered. He may do his 
best toward this end, but in contemporary American society he can hardly shout this 
position from the housetops. 

We must recognize that all cultures change and that culture contact is one big 
source of change. When a politically and economically powerful society takes over a 
weaker society we may expect the weaker society to change more in conformity with 
the more powerful than the reverse. This is not solely because the powerful society 
consciously “forces” its ways on the weaker. It is partly because the weaker society 
seeks to imitate the more powerful in order to become more powerful itself. Such at- 
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tempted imitation is often apparently ludicrous, undiscriminating and itself productive 
of maladjustment, but both the anthropologist and the administrator would in many 
cases aggravate the situation of the administered people by trying to cut them off from 
the values of the superior culture, and the opportunity for change. What is often 
needed is more contact so that they can get a better understanding of the purpose and 
function of the traits which they have seized in a semimagical fashion. This is a point 
which needs to be played down rather than stressed to administrators but anthropolo- 
gists themselves should keep it in mind when advocating the needs, desires and values 
of administered peoples. 

There can be no doubt that if the applied anthropologist were independent of the 
administration but recognized by it he could more easily and fully put his services “at 
the disposal of the administered in order that they may get what they want out of their 
alien governors.” Such an arrangement would not relieve the applied anthropologist of 
the need for giving due consideration to the policies and values of the administration 
but it would allow him to study and make recommendations on the problems which 
the people tell him are important instead of problems chosen by the administrator. 

How to arrange this “independence” or employment by the inferior group I do not 
know. Perhaps labor unions and the Japanese government could or do employ applied 
(American) anthropologists to help them in their relations with their administrative 
superiors. The Micronesians can not, and the only solution for them—if there is to be 
any at all—would be for some philanthropic or educational institution to hire anthro- 
pologists for them. For reasons which Dr. Embree brings up in his letter and which I 
appreciate well from personal experience, I feel that such a project would be of tre- 
mendous value to the dependent peoples concerned and also of considerable scientific 
value. I have no suggestions as to the most important practical problem—who would 
finance it—but I hope that this letter may call this idea to the attention of people who 
are in a better position to implement it. 

In earlier times the American public was able to send out numerous religious mis- 
sionaries to dependent peoples. Perhaps in the present age there would be some public 
support for anthropological “missionaries,” who would however try to help dependent 
peoples hold, develop, and realize their own systems of values in the face of alien domi- 
nation instead of imposing on them a foreign system. 

Joun L. FiscHER 
Civit ADMINISTRATION Unit PoNAPE 
Trust TERRITORY OF THE PaciFic ISLANDS 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND WAR 
Sir: 

I wish to add my endorsement to the views expressed by Dr. Embree in his recent 
letter to the Anthropologist. 

One, who like myself, is engaged in the teaching of “‘personality and culture” can- 
not but be struck by the fact that the published studies of national character, whether 
by anthropologists or psychiatrists, are primarily studies of the enemy. It must have 
been comforting to us during and immediately after the war to know that our enemies 
were subject to “mass megalomania,” were “rigid,” “hypochondriacal,” “paranoid” or 
just “neurotic.” Nevertheless one cannot, in all seriousness, teach such things to one’s 
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students. A study of “enemy” personality that finds the enemy diseased mentally is 
hardly worthy of scientific consideration. 

I must admit that I find much comfort in Embree’s attitude toward the anthro- 
pologists who would explain the political behavior of nations by their child-training 
practices. It is a striking fact that regardless of these practices many modern nations 
have engaged in the same type of warfare to accomplish the same purposes, and that at 
the end of the late war they were all willing to collaborate in the establishment of the 
United Nations. It is also interesting that in spite of differences in child training great 
nations are being subjected to the same kind of internal political convulsion at the 
present time. 

In regard to Embree’s feeling on the matter of the imposition of American notions 
of the “‘good”’ state on other peoples, I have already expressed myself on this matter in 
the Journal of General Education. I would only add here that we cannot expect the 
friendship of the world if that friendship must come always in terms of our own 
symbols—which, by the way, we often betray at home. 

JuLes HENRY 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Re: ETHNOcENTRIC ANTHROPOLOGISTS 
SIR: 

In the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for July-September 1950, Dr. John Embree 
warns anthropologists against ethnocentrism. While his comments concerning applied 
anthropology and anthropologists who co-operate with the Navy in Micronesia fall 
beyond the scope of my first-hand knowledge, certain unsupported opinions respecting 
those who have worked with Japanese data invite criticism. It would be superfluous to 
elaborate upon his thesis that ethnocentrism in an anthropologist is inexcusable. 

Dr. Embree, however, leaves a misleading impression respecting the ‘“‘meeting of 
social scientists held by the Institute of Pacific Relations in New York, on December 
16-17, 1944.” My memory of this affair is that it could not be called a “meeting of 
social scientists.”” Rather it brought together a group of “old Japan hands” of varied 
background and a group of anthropologists, psychiatrists, and a few other social scien- 
tists. The latter group devoted themselves to eliciting information about many aspects 
of Japanese personal character from the former group. It is unfair to both to imply 
that they typified those who had “lost our objectivity and decided that those objection 
able little people must have an evil, a ‘pathological,’ or at best an ‘adolescent’ culture.’ 
Actually a wide range of questions emerged; the appropriateness of such epithets was 
discussed seriously, but it was clear that no such simple labels could fit the Japanese 
or any other nation. 


Again, it is charged that these anthropologists tried “to show that their peculiar 
culture made the Japanese warlike and aggressive as individuals and expansionist as a 
nation.” I could go further than Dr. Embree and point out that some of the theories 
that explain Japanese national aggression in terms of infantile toilet training and food 
habits approach the fantastic. He begs the question, however, when he minimizes 
Japanese aggression because Americans and British also are aggressive; for that matter, 
some anthropologists who attempted to analyze Japanese aggressiveness have also 
written extensively on aggressiveness among Occidentals, particularly Americans. After 
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all, armed aggression by the Japanese brought the United States into the war and 
wrecked all hope of a peaceful Asia in our time. Is aggressiveness in Japanese 0° less 
concern to anthropologists than aggressiveness in Americans? We were at war, and more 
was at stake than an academic interest in anthropological theory. Not a few Japanese 
whom I had known long before the war have since written me, in essence: “It is good 
that America won. We have learned a lesson from your postwar policy; we know that 
had we won, America would not have received enlightened treatment.” Those were 
days when many of us were not sure of the outcome, and more accurate understanding 
of Japanese personality traits was the price of victory and the prerequisite of a decent 
peace. 

In such a mood the fact that few anthropologists had studied the Japanese in Japan 
is pertinent. In the two decades before the war only Dr. Embree, of all American an- 
thropologists, had published field researches from Japan. The present writer never 
overcame the feeling that, although seven years in Japan had made him into an an- 
thropologist, his store of adequately verified observations did not justify a systematic 
book on Japan. The questionable issues of toilet training, food habits, et cetera, were 
raised as hypotheses by anthropologists who, unable to conduct field research, made 
the most of such data as they could obtain in the United States. Much as I differ from 
some of their conclusions, the circumstances under which they worked restrain me from 
accusations of ethnocentrism in appraising their efforts. Time—and more field studies 
—will clarify the facts. 

In his second footnote Dr. Embree offers—unsupported—the opinion that “Helen 
Mears, a journalist with no anthropological training, has written an account of Jap 
anese-American relations which tells more about why the two countries went to war 
than all the anthropologists put together.”” Whether or not one agrees with so high an 
evaluation of Miss Mears’ interesting work, the opinion is irrelevant. Who are “all 
the anthropologists put together’? Aside from Drs. Embree and Hulse and the writer, 
what American ethnologists studied the Japanese in Japan prior to the war? How 
many anthropologists who studied Japan at long range during the war would defend 
their conclusions against those who now study Japan in the field? Dr. Embree is at- 
tacking a straw man. The real contributions to the ethnology of Japan have been made 
by nonanthropologists: Sir George Sansom, Dr. Daniel Holtom, Dr. E. Herbert Nor- 
man, Hugh Byas, Willis Lamott, and a host of others who lived, perceived, and re- 
corded. If Messrs. Sansom and Holtom would feel uncomfortable posing as ethno- 
graphers, their contributions to ethnology are still vastly richer than those of either 
anthropologists or journalists to date. Nor should N. G. Munro be forgotten; he ac- 
cepted and deserved classification as a physical anthropologist and archeologist. 

If the frantic efforts of American anthropologists to fill gaps in our knowledge on the 
basis of slender wartime resources invite charges of ethnocentrism, undue reliance on 
speculation, and the like, it is all the more pertinent to note that those who have de- 
voted lifetimes to the study of the Japanese people rarely deserve condemnation of this 
type. 

Dr. Embree’s basic issue 


the ethics of scientists in placing their findings at the dis- 
posal of administrators or of warriors—is broader than this brief rejoinder. All social 
research worthy of the name raises the question of who will use the results, and for what 
purposes. This is an old question among physical and biological scientists, and it will 
not down. In the social sciences it carries more explosive implications, as when gangsters 
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make use of studies of an American community to enrich themselves. This has happened 
more often than some social scientists realize. The other side of the issue is whether an 
anthropologist should use his knowledge to avert probable extinction or enslavement of 
a people whom he has studied. For my part, the answer here is an unequivocal Yes. 
Such attempts to save a people from destruction may imply abandonment of an in- 
digenous culture and adoption of civilized ways of living. No one is wise enough to know 
the ultimate outcome of such adventures; but all living is adventure. What would we 
be doing now if our north European forebears had not taken over whatever fragments 
of Graeco-Roman culture they could obtain? Such a question is academic, but I uphold 
the right of native tribes to adopt civilized ways, and the right of any ethical human 
being to encourage such adoption, especially if by education and experience he is fitted 
to foresee the probable extinction of natives who fail to make the change. This does not 
for a moment grant the right of superior military or political power to enforce such 
acculturation merely in the interest of power politics. If this be ethnocentrism, I accept 
the onus. 


Doucias G. HARING 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SyRACuSE, NEw YorK 


HisTorRIcAL SEQUENCES ON BOUGAINVILLE 
SIR: 
In his review of Douglas L. Oliver’s Studies in the Anthropology of Bougainville 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 52: 250-251) H. Ian Hogbin states: 


. .. this second paper is of additional value as a corrective for the earlier work of Thurnwald. Like 
other ethnographers of his day, he was eager to discover historical] sequences, and he came to the 
conclusion that the Bougainville ‘chiefs’ were members of an upper class of foreign invaders. Dr. 
Oliver proves conclusively that this hypothesis has no foundation. 


Dr. Oliver does not discuss my hypothesis in the book under review, although he 
takes exception to it in an earlier paper (Dixon Memorial Volume, Peabody Museum 
Papers, XX (1943): 55-65). I assume that Dr. Hogbin regards Dr. Oliver’s data on the 
Siuai as conclusive for all of Bougainville, in 1907 as well as in 1938-9. Dr. Oliver is less 
eager to generalize from his data. Hogbin implies that I approached Buin with a ready- 
made conclusion and produced no data in support of the historical sequences that I 
allegedly sought to discover. The search for historical sequences has motivated many 
ethnographers, especially in days gone by. My “day,” however, is not yet over, and 
even in my earlier years some people were very much astonished to find that I did not 
expect to discover historical sequences in every field study. 

Dr. Oliver shows that the mumi of Siuai and vicinity acquired their status by a 
process that does not presuppose invasion and conquest by outsiders. This does not 
“prove conclusively that this hypothesis (of mine) has no foundation.” It proves ex- 
actly nothing concerning Buin, a people living in a position exposed to forcign attacks 
and the state of those Buin tribesmen over forty years ago. My conclusion was not a 
speculation forced upon the facts; it was the most reasonable interpretation of facts 
that were decidedly obtrusive at that time and place. 

When I first visited Buin in 1907, I was the first white man to settle on the coast— 
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except for two Marist Mission fathers who had arrived physically a year earlier and 
had remained psychologically back home. Every two or three weeks I made an excur- 
sion into the interior where hitherto no white man had been seen, ana personally visited 
some of the chiefs. As I began to learn the language, I repeatedly encountered words 
identical in meaning, the one from the Papuan language, its counterpart from the 
Melanesian language spoken on the Alu Islands. Soon I could state from observation 
that the Alu words had been used mostly by the chiefs’ class. Further investigation 
revealed the stratification of the society. One did not need to be biased in favor of dis- 
closing historical sequences to draw the obvious conclusion. 

In 1933-1934 it was my good fortune to visit Buin again. What a change! There 
now was a Chief of Police. The Mission had expanded in all directions and controlled 
many of the people. Numerous old customs had disappeared; e.g., I no longer could find 
skulls of the slain on the drums or beneath the roof at the left side of a chief’s hall. Class 
differences had diminished; former house-boys had been nominated Government chiefs, 
while the former aristocratic chief resided in his particular clearing in the bush, not in 
the “line” ordered by the Police. Differences in status among the three main groups 
had been mitigated considerably but had not vanished. The tokens of bloodshed and 
sudden death that in 1907 suggested conquest had vanished by 1933. 

In earlier writings I have commented on the society of Siuai, which differs decidedly 
from that of Buin. I assume that the Melanesians did not enter the hill country, but 
kept near the coast, although they maintained indirect relations with Siuai. The Papuan 
type of society is matrilineal without stratification, while the social type of Aku, of 
Kugumara, of Borobere, and many other places shows all the characteristic features of 
stratification and is patrilineal. In the Buin area the former Papuan pattern had been 
broken down by an invasion of a tribe of black navigating conquerors. Generalizations 
from Siuai to Buin or vice versa are unjustifiable. 

I am curious regarding Dr. Oliver’s linguistic studies and texts; I hope to see a com- 
parison by him of his materials with the 130-odd texts in my first Buin volume (1912). 
In 1934 I recorded another 130 texts. Publication of my Buin materials was hindered, 
first by one World War, then by another; I still hope, however, to achieve publication 
of the 130 new texts together with other Buin materials. 

As for the study published in the Dixon volume, in which Dr. Oliver criticizes my 
earlier conclusions, I cannot avoid the feeling that he had not read meticulously the 
two volumes that I published on Buin, my article “Pigs and Currency . . .” and several 
other publications by Mrs. Thurnwald and myself—all of which he cites accurately in 
the volume under review. These works contain much data that might have stimulated 
Dr. Oliver to further investigations. 

To return to Dr. Hogbin’s review, the quoted excerpt errs in the following: (1) The 
expression “Bougainville chiefs” is an unwarranted generalization from my study of 
Buin. (2) I do not admit the bias imputed by the statement that, “Like other ethno- 
graphers of his day, he was eager to discover historical sequences.” If data indicated 
such sequences, one cannot honestly ignore them. They certainly happen, and Buin in 
1934 demonstrated that profound historical changes had occurred since 1907. (3) Dr. 
Oliver has not proved that my hypothesis respecting the history of Buin “has no 
foundation.” He shows that in Siuai, where I had assumed the invaders had failed to 
penetrate, leadership was not a prerogative of alien conquerors. Buin was not Siuai. 

One added comment on Hogbin’s review. The last two sentences take Dr. Oliver 
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to task for using the terms “set” and “system,” “each in a special sense.” Dr. Oliver 
states specifically that he is using a scheme of observation set forth by Messrs. Chapple 
and Arensberg. The same scheme is used in Principles of Anthropology by Chapple and 
Coon (1942). Regardless of the merits of the scheme, there is no reason why Dr. Oliver 
should not try it out in the field. 
R. THURNWALD 
FREIE UNIVERSITAT 
BERLIN 
GERMANY 


More ON THE OriGIN oF Incest RULES 
SIR: 

Wilson D. Wallis' has raised the question, inter alia, do marriages among Austra- 
lians where property rights are absent or inconsequential establish closer relationships 
between the inter-marrying families? It is not the purpose of this letter to answer 
“vea”’ or “nay,” but to pose the query more explicitly by citing an Australian com- 
munity with which the present writer has had some experience spread over a number 
of years. 

This is the Groote Eylandt people in the western part of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
the Ingura? as they have been called. There are some 300 in this patrilineal moiety com- 
munity of whom about 120 were, in 1941, below the age of puberty. It is virtually 
endogamous, although a small minority of marriages do occur with the mainland na- 
tives. Here it is not a case of assuming that marriage for females takes place between 12 
and 22 years, for a girl is “promised”? to some man years before puberty (and even be 
fore birth) and the girl goes to live with this man (or he with her) at puberty. Being 
“promised” to a man does not in fact imply either that she will continue to live with 
this one man for the remainder of her life or that she will not have sexual relations 
outside this union—rather the reverse. Part of the data collected during a number of 
visits to the island was the sociological history of a proportion of the men and women. 
Of 69 women questioned it was found that 5 had only been married to one man, 28 to 
two men, 20 to three men, 8 to four men and 1 to five men, while in 7 cases, for various 
reasons, no data were obtained. These are most certainly conservative figures, for it is 
very difficult to obtain the names of a woman’s previous husbands, particularly if 
they are dead. In the case of the five who had only one husband it should be added 
that they were all young girls, apparently still in their early teens. 

It seems probable that on the average a woman during her lifetime would have three 
or four husbands at least. This does not cover extra-marital sex relations? where there 
is no “economic bond” between the man and woman; that is, where the man and woman 
do not live together. 


1 Wallis, 1950. pps. 277-279. 

2 Tindale, 1925. 

3 A little over 20% of females in the opposite moiety to a man are called by the classificatory 
kinship term éatangyaraka equivalent to “wife.” On the average a man would call about 15 
females falangyaraka, and vice versa. Significantly enough, the number of females called by this 
term increases with a man’s age. 
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What significance do these particular social conditions have for the thesis of Hart,‘ 
Murdock,’ and White?* In such a small community as the Groote Eylandt people it 
virtually means that a man or woman through his or her own marriages, or through 
those of his or her brothers, half brothers, sisters or half sisters, establish “special rela- 
tions” with practically all the families on the island. But is this not a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the thesis? 

The reply will no doubt be made that the classificatory system of kinship, with its 
variations in social attitude between one relation and another and its fine adjustment 
to an individual’s marriage state, is a precise expression of those multifarious ties 
which bind one family group to another. Personally, I would reject this latter argument, 
if only for the reason that, in my opinion, its tortuous reasoning has no significance to 
the aborigines themselves. 

In fairness to Hart, Murdock and White, I should adduce one somewhat negative 
piece of evidence in support of their argument. Of the 11 tribal killings of which I have 
record among these people, 9 were committed by men inside the same moiety and for 
the most part by classificatory brothers. One of the remaining two occurred when a 
man killed his wife’s brother for incestuously living with his sister. 

But what do all these theories amount to, with their metaphysical concepts of 
“strengthening alliances” between families, “solidarity” and “equivalence” of brothers, 
“functional correlation between kinship terminology ... and social organization as 
it exists at present,’’’ and the like? 

Anthropologists, like any section of the community, are naturally conservative, 
and for the most part they cannot think in terms other than of their own social context. 
This is perhaps why it is contended that the sexual and economic relations, commonly 
called “marriage,” of primitive people generally and particularly of the Australian 
aborigines, are forced into the straitjacket of the concepts of marriage pertaining to 
our own 20th century society. Wilson D. Wallis’ arguments, though they fit our own 
society well enough, have as little relevance to Australian aboriginal society as the 
mediaeval intellectual exercise of estimating the number of angels which could dance 
on a pin point had to the realities of everyday life of feudal society. 

An endogamous society numbering 300 was referred to above. We may safely as- 
sume that the earliest endogamous groups of Homo sapiens were numbered not in 
hundreds or thousands but in dozens or even half dozens. Now consider what would 
happen if, say, a recessive gene, as for instance deaf mutism,* hermaphroditism, etc., 
suddenly appeared in a small endogamous community. It undoubtedly would seem at 
first to manifest itself sporadically, but it is equally certain that if that endogamous 
community began marrying into another small community without the recessive gene, 
the good effects of the marriage would be noted immediately, although in due course 
the recessive would again make its appearance, albeit on a reduced scale. 

In similar circumstances, where the size of the community is small, the ill effects of 


‘C. W. M. Hart, in a paper read at the 1948 meeting of the Central States Branch of the 
American Anthropological Association. 

5 Murdock, 1949. 

® White, 1948, 1949. 

7 Radcliffe-Brown, 1930. 
® Rose, 1950. 
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incestuous marriages (father /daughter, mother/son, brother /sister) would be relatively 
easy to observe, and consequently taboos or restrictions on these relations would be 
introduced.* But the situation is quite different in societies numbered in thousands or 
even, like the Groete Eylandt society, in hundreds, for herc it would be impossible ex- 
cept perhaps by statistically precise methods to correlate close marriage with the mani- 
festations of recessives. We thus have a series of quantitative changes giving rise to a 
qualitative change, a concept which is not entirely foreign to science. 

The reply may be made to this argument that this does not “explain” the world- 
wide mother-in-law taboo. True, in the context of our own society, or in that of many 
“primitive” societies, this taboo apparently has no rhyme or reason in terms of incest. 
An “explanation” has to be found, so we are led up intriguing byways, including that 
of psychoanalysis.'® But in a society where economic and sexual relations are not very 
different from those of the Australian aborigines, the restriction on the mother-in-law 
has a very definite physical incestuous implication." 

But this is treading on dangerous ground, for it takes as axiomatic that the institu- 
tion of marriage has radically changed with the effluxion of time as well as varying be- 
tween societies at the present day, not only in its outward manifestations but in its 
bases. Moreover, we are speculating on the social conditions of original man. This is 
sheer heresy, both religious and anthropological, so following the lead of Wallis, I shall 
bow myself out with the excuse that perhaps I, too, am doing a “little guessing.” 
FREDERICK ROSE 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL TERRITORIES, 
CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA. 
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Brier CoMMUNICATIONS 
Unitep Nations Economic Security CouyciL, 
STATEMENT BY EXPERTS ON PROBLEMS OF RACE 


1. Scientists have reached general agreement in recognizing that mankind is 
one: that all men belong to the same species, Homo sapiens. It is further generally 
agreed among scientists that all men are probably derived from the same common 
stock; and that such differences as exist between different groups of mankind are due 
to the operation of evolutionary factors of differentiation such as isolation, the drift 
and random fixation of the material particles which control heredity (the genes), 
changes in the structure of these particles, hybridization, and natural selection. In 
these ways groups have arisen of varying stability and degree of differentiation which 
have been classified in different ways for different purposes. 

2. From the biological standpoint, the species Homo sapiens is made up of a number 
of populations, each one of which differs from the others in the frequency of one or 
more genes. Such genes, responsible for the hereditary differences between men, are 
always few when compared to the whole genetic constitution of man and to the vast 
number of genes common to all human beings regardless of the population to which they 
belong. This means that the likenesses among men are far greater than their differences. 

3. A race, from the biological standpoint, may therefore be defined as one of the 
group of populations constituting the species Homo sapiens. These populations are 
capable of inter-breeding with one another but, by virtue of the isolating barriers which 
in the past kept them more or less separated, exhibit certain physical differences as a 
result of their somewhat different biological histories. These represent variations, as it 
were, on a common theme. 

4. In short, the term “race” designates a group or population characterized by some 
concentrations, relative as to frequency and distribution, of hereditary particles (genes) 
or physical characters, which appear, fluctuate, and often disappear in the course of 
time by reason of geographic and/or cultural isolation. The varying manifestations of 
these traits in different populations are perceived in different ways by each group. What 
is perceived is largely preconceived, so that each group arbitrarily tends to misinter- 
pret the variability which occurs as a fundamental difference which separates that 
group from all others. 

5. These are the scientific facts. Unfortunately, however, when most people use 
the term “race” they do not do so in the sense above defined. To most people, a race is 
any group of people whom they choose to describe as a race. Thus, many national, 
religious, geographic, linguistic or cultural groups have, in such loose usage, been called 
“races,” when obviously Americans are not a race, nor are Englishmen, nor Frenchmen, 
nor any other national group. Catholics, Protestants, Moslems, and Jews are not races, 
nor are groups who speak English or any other language thereby definable as a race, 
people who live in Iceland or England or India are not races; nor are people who are 
culturally Turkish or Chinese or the like thereby describable as races. 

6. National, religious, geographic, linguistic and cultural groups do not necessarily 
coincide with racial groups; and the cultural traits of such groups have no demonstrated 
genetic connection with racial traits. Because serious errors of this kind are habitually 
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committed when the term “race” is used in popular parlance, it would be better when 

speaking of human races to drop the term “race’’ altogether and speak of ethnic groups. 
7. Now what has the scientist to say about the groups of mankind which may be 

recognized at the present time? Human races can be and have been differently classified 

by different anthropologists, but at the present time most anthropologists agree in 

classifying the greater part of present-day mankind into three major divisions, as fol- 

low Ss: 

The Mongoloid Division 

The Negroid Division 

The Caucasoid Division 


The biological processes which the classifier has here embalmed, as it were, are dynamic, 
not static. These divisions were not the same in the past as they are at present, and 
there is every reason to believe that they will change in the future. 

8. Many sub-groups o- ethnic groups within these divisions have been described. 
here is no general agreement upon their number, and in any event most ethnic groups 
have not yet been either studied or described by the physical anthropologists. 

9. Whatever classification the anthropologist makes of man, he never includes 
mental characteristics as part of those classifications. It is now generally recognized 
that intelligence tests do not in themselves enable us to differentiate safely between 
what is due to innate capacity and what is the result of environmental influences, 
training and education. Wherever it has been possible to make allowances for differ 
ences in environmental opportunities, the tests have shown essential similarity in 
mental characters among all human groups. In short, given similar degrees of cultural 
opportunity to realize their potentialities, the average achievement of the members of 
each ethnic group is about the same. The scientific investigations of recent years fully 
support the dictum of Confucius (551-478 B.c.) ““Men’s natures are alike; it is their 
habits that carry them far apart.” 

10. The scientific material available to us at present does not justify the conclusion 
that inherited genetic differences are a major factor in producing the differences be- 
tween the cultures and cultural achievements of different peoples or groups. It does in- 
dicate, however, that the history of the cultural expérience which each group has 
undergone is the major factor in explaining such differences. The one trait which above 
all others has been at a premium in the evolution of men’s mental characters has been 
educability, plasticity. This is a trait which all human beings possess. It is indeed, a 
species character of Homo sapiens. 

11. So far as temperament is concerned, there is no definite evidence that there 
exist inborn differences between human groups. There is evidence that whatever group 
differences of the kind there might be are greatly over-ridden by the individual differ- 
ences, and by the differences springing from environmental factors. 

12. As for personality and character, these may be considered raceless. In every 
human group a rich variety of personality and character types will be found, and there 
is no reason for believing that any human group is richer than any other in these re- 
spects. 

13. With respect to race-mixture, the evidence points unequivocally to the fact that 
this has been going on from the earliest times. Indeed, one of the chief processes of 
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race-formation and race-extinction or absorption is by means of hybridization between 
races or ethnic groups. Furthermore, no convincing evidence has been adduced that 
race-mixture of itself produces biologically bad effects. Statements that human hybrids 
frequently show undesirable traits, both physically and mentally, physical disharmon- 
ies and mental degeneracies, are not supported by the facts. There is, therefore, no 
biological justification for prohibiting inter-marriage between persons of different ethnic 
groups. 

14. The biological fact of race and the myth of “‘race” should be distinguished, for 
all practical social purposes “race’’ is not so much a biological phenomenon as a social 
myth. The myth of “race” has created an enormous amount of human and social 
damage. In recent years it has taken a heavy toll in human lives and caused untold 
suffering. It still prevents the normal development of millions of human beings and 
deprives civilization of the effective co-operation of productive minds. The biological 
differences between ethnic groups should be disregarded from the standpoint of social 
acceptance and social action. The unity of mankind from both the biological and social 
viewpoints is the main thing. To recognize this and to act accordingly is the first re- 
quirement of modern man. It is but to recognize what a great biologist wrote in 1874: 
“As man advances in civilization, and small tribes are united into larger communities, 
the simplest reason would tell each individual that he ought to extend his social in- 
stincts and sympathies to all the members of the same nation, though personally un- 
known to him. This point being once reached, there is only an artificial barrier to pre- 
vent his sympathies extending to the men of all nations and races.” These are the 
words of Charles Darwin in “The Descent of Man” (2nd ed., 1874, pp. 187-188). And, 
indeed, the whole of human history shows that a co-operative spirit is not only natural 
to men, but more deeply rooted than any self-seeking tendencies. If this were not so we 
should not see the growth of integration and organization of his communities which 
the centuries and the millennia plainly exhibit. 

15. We now have to consider the bearing of these statements on the problem of 
human equality. It must be asserted with the utmost emphasis that equality as an 
ethical principle in no way depends upon the assertion that human beings are in fact 
equal in endowment. Obviously individuals in all ethnic groups vary greatly among 
themselves in endowment. Nevertheless, the characteristics in which human groups 
differ from one another are often exaggerated and used as a basis for questioning the 
validity of equality in the ethical sense. For this purpose we have thought it worth 
while to set out in a formal manner what is at present scientifically established con- 
cerning individual and group differences. 

(1) In matters of race, the only characteristics which anthropologists can effec- 
tively use as a basis for classifications are physical and physiological. 

(2) According to present knowledge there is no proof that the groups of mankind 
differ in their innate mental characteristics, whether in respect of intelligence or tem- 
perament. The scientific evidence indicates that the range of mental capacities in all 
ethnic groups is much the same. 

(3) Historical and sociological studies support the view that genetic differences are 
not of importance in determining the social and cultural differences between different 
groupsof Homo sapiens,and that the social and cultural changes in different groups have, 
in the main, been independent of changes in inborn constitution. Vast social changes 
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have occurred which were not in any way connected with changes in racial type. 

(4) There is no evidence that race mixture as such produces bad results from the 
biological point of view. The social results of race mixture whether for good or ill are 
to be traced to social factors. 

(5) All normal human beings are capable of learning to share in a common life, to 
understand the nature of mutual service and reciprocity, and to respect social obliga- 
tions and contracts. Such biological differences as exist between members of different 
ethnic groups have no relevance to problems of social and political organization, moral 
life and communication between human beings. 

Lastly, biological studies lend support to the ethic of universal brotherhood; 
for man is born with drives toward co-operation, and unless these drives are satisfied, 
men and nations alike fall ill. Man is born a social being who can reach his fullest de- 
velopment only through interaction with his fellows. The denial at any point of this 
social bond between man and man brings with it disintegration. In this sense, every 
man is his brother’s keeper. For every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main, because he is involved in mankind. 

Original Statement drafted at Unesco House, Paris, by the following experts: 


Professor Ernest Beaglehole, New Zealand 

Professor Juan Comas, Mexico. 

Professor L. A. Costa Pinto, Brazil. 

Professor Franklin Frazier, United States. 

Professor Morris Ginsberg, United Kingdom. 

Dr. Humayun Kabir, India. 

Professor Claude Levi-Strauss, France. 

Professor Ashley Montagu, United States (Rapporteur) 


Text revised by Professor Ashley Montagu, after criticisms submitted by Pro- 
fessors Hadley Cantril, E. G. Conklin, Gunnar Dahlberg, Theodosius Dobzhansky, 
L. C. Dunn, Donald Hager, Julian S. Huxley, Otto Klineberg, Wilbert Moore, H. J. 
Muller, Gunnar Myrdal, Joseph Needham. 

Communicated by A.. METRAUX 


Tue Giris’ PuBerty CEREMONY OF UMNAK, ALEUTIAN ISLANDs! 


Practices stemming from former times among the Aleuts are seldom seen or heard 
by European visitors to the islands. The inhabitants purposely hide these things be- 
cause, they say, ‘White men always laugh at us and think we are funny.’” This paper 
proposes to present the details of one such practice, the girls’ puberty ceremony as it is 
today. 

The informant who gave the data in this paper was a twenty-one year old Aleut of 
the village of Nikolski, Umnak Island. She was describing the event as she went through 

1 This information was gathered on the Peabody Museum Aleutian Expedition of 1948 which 
was sponsored by the Office of Naval Research and the Peabody Museum of Harvard and the 
Viking Fund Inc., New York. 

2 These people were very cooperative with us when they found we did not ridicule their ways. 
To be laughed at apparently could not be borne by them, 
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it in 1941. The details were corroborated by an older Aleut woman from Attu who was 
questioned by the medical doctor of the expedition. The last time the ritual was held 
was in March, 1949. 

At menarche the girl is given a charge of one of the older women of the village, who 
supervises her activities during the period of the rite. The girl is confined to her room, 
in darkness, for forty days, during which time her food is prepared and brought to her 
by the old woman in charge. Only boiled meat or fish may be eaten, no vegetables and 
only one cup of water is allowed her per day. The same dishes are used throughout the 
period. The hands must be washed before each meal in water in which an herb called 
simxux has been mixed. A bath in luke-warm water is permitted at the end of the first 
ten days and at five-day intervals thereafter. Combing the hair is not allowed, and food 
must be eaten while wearing gloves made from an old pair of socks. At night the girl 
is taken out for exercise by the old woman, but she must remain within a restricted 
area near her house. She may not walk by the beach, nor cross the fish stream, nor is 
she allowed to look out to sea or up at the sky. She can have no visitors unless approved 
by the old woman, and she is told that her eyes will water all the rest of her life if she 
laughs during the period of confinement. She is told to sew a great deal, for that will 
insure her being able to sew well in the future. 

At the beginning of the period pieces of cotton string are tied around the girl’s 
throat, waist, wrists, knees, and ankles, and are never removed during the period of 
seclusion. On the string around the waist the old woman ties a charm she has made 
for the purpose. The girl may or may not know what it is or how it was made. At the 
end of the period this charm is given to some man of the old woman’s choice who carries 
it to sea with him to bring safety. During this time the girl is believed to have healing 
powers. An old man with rheumatism was brought to the author’s informant during 
her confinement so that she could rub his aching knees with her saliva, which is said 
to have stopped the pain. 

The forty days of darkness is followed by another period of ten days, during which 
the girl continues in seclusion, but may have light in her room. On the morning of 
the ninth day she takes a bath, afterward cleaning out the entire house, taking every- 
thing outside and washing it, scrubbing the walls and floors, bed clothes, and curtains. 
Then she takes another bath, this time with hot water, in her own house. After the final 
bath, the girl is considered a woman. For the next five months, she must remain in her 
room during menstruation for five days at each period. After this she is free from re- 
striction, except that she may not go inside the church at any time while menstruating. 
In 1941 the girl was told that she must never have anything to do with the preparation 
of food during her monthly period, but it is said that this rule is no longer observed by 
the younger women. The older ones, however, still maintain the custom. 

This part of woman’s life is seldom discussed at Nikolski, even among the women. 
The informant from whom these data were obtained stated that she had not been told 
about menstruation before menarche and was quite frightened at its advent; and men 
are supposed to know nothing about it at all. Since a woman may not attend church 
during her period, complications arise. Thus, when the reader of the church questions a 
woman’s absence, she cannot answer him truthfully, and this is said to disturb many 


’ Orthography according to Geoghegan, 1944. 
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women. One man, an ardent churchgoer, many times beat his sister when she would 
give no reason for having missed church, for since she did not want to lie to him, she 
could not tell him the true reason. 

Another problem is raised by the fact that menarche necessitates more than a 
month’s absence from school, a circumstance that these Aleuts do not feel they can 
explain to the teachers. In 1948 the girl was allowed to go to school during the forty day 
period, though she returned to her darkened room each day immediately after classes. 
The older women, however, maintain that this was wrong, and that the ceremony 
might as well have been omitted. 

The present day Aleut ceremony includes all the characteristics of the Western 
Eskimo.‘ The Nunivak Eskimo® show an almost exact correspondance in general pat- 
tern. Here the girl was secluded, went out only at night, could not look yp or around, 
had no scratcher—though there was evidence of its past use—washed at prescribed 
intervals, was advised to work during the period, could not go on the beach, could not 
joke or laugh, wore bands around ankles and knees, and could eat no fresh food. 

Just why the Aleuts have retained their girls’ puberty ceremony in relatively un- 
changed form is difficult to say. As among all the Western Eskimo, the Aleuts had a 
very rich ceremonial life. Some rites have been replaced by those of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, to which they belong, while others appear to have been forgotten com- 
pletely. The puberty ceremony is thus outstanding in this regard, and the reason for 
its retention probably lies in the conservatism of the women. This conservatism has 
already been seen in the conflict which exists between the rules of church and the re 
luctance to mention menstruation to men. It seems unlikely that such a potentially 
disruptive condition existed before the espousal of the Orthodox Church. 

It has always been the men who have traveled widely, learning new techniques and 
ideas, and leaving the women behind to continue their lives in accordance with past 
custom. This pattern is followed today. Some Aleut women do not see their husbands 
for more than a year while the men are working at the sealing stations, sheep ranches, 
or canning factories elsewhere. The men quickly take to new ideas which seem inter- 
esting or useful to them, but the women do not. The sheep rancher at Nikolski, com- 
menting on the speed with which men took up the use of new tools, stated that his 
wife could never get one of the women to try a new recipe. It was noticeable in this 
research that when information about former times was sought it was the old men who 
gave the data, since an outsider is never completely accepted by the old women. Such 
conditions are ideal for the preservation of ceremonies conducted by women and con- 
cealed from the men. And though the men do know something of the procedure of the 
puberty ritual, they do not mention it to the women, and this serves effectively to bar 
changes they might otherwise be tempted to introduce in the rite. 

The Nikolski girls’ puberty ceremony thus seems to bring to light several interesting 
aspects of Aleut life. It shows that old customs are still practiced in a group whose 
members at least overtly have tried to behave like the Europeans who govern it. It 
also shows that a new institution, in this case the church, can bring up conflict situa- 
tions which can go on for some time without altering either institution enough to over- 


* Lantis, 1947, p. 5. 
5 Lantis, 1946, p. 225. 
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come the problem. It furnishes another link between the Aleuts and the Eskimo. And 
finally, it points to the problem of sex difference in conservatism, one which merits 
further study. 
CHARLES I. SHADE 
PEABODY MUSEUM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LACANDON NASAL ORNAMENTS 


Calixta Guiteras Holmes reports from Mexico that on a recent visit to a small 
group of Lacandon Indians in San Quintin, Chiapas she discovered that the custom of 
wearing a wooden nosegear through the nasal septum is still practiced. Once wide- 
spread throughout Central and South America, it had been generally supposed that 
the custom was now found only in South America; other visitors to the Lacandones 
have not mentioned the presence of this trait, hence Miss Guiteras’ discovery was a sur- 
prise to Mexican anthropologists as it will be to students of Middle America every- 
where. 

At least three adult males in the group visited wore the nosegear, which is normally 
worn only on ceremonial or ritual occasions. The septum was pierced as a puberty rite 
and as a test of the youths’ ability to withstand pain. None of the younger males in the 
group had the septum pierced; the investigators were informed that it had been some 
time since the rite had been practiced by all the members of the group. 

A full description of Miss Guiteras’ visit to the Lacandones appears in the June 2, 
1950, issue of the Mexican weekly magazine Tiempo. 

Sot Tax 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CxIcaco, ILLINOIS 


A TREPHINED INDIAN SKULL FROM ILLINOIS? 


On March 30th, 1948, W. L. Wadlow, while making an archeological survey along 
the Illinois River uncovered an Indian skeleton in one of the mounds at Blue Creek in 
Pike County, Illinois. These mounds have been referred to as the Blue Creek Mounds, 
and are known in the archeological survey of the University of Illinois as Pk-5. The 
small mound in which the burial was found was at least twelve feet from the major 
mound on the ridge above it, and so must be considered a detached and disassociated 
mound. This is important in considering cultural relations, for nothing was found with 
this burial, a fact which does not preclude the individual having been a stranger both 


Fic. 1. Lacandon Indian at San Quintin, near the Guatemalan border, 
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Lateral view of skull. C. 


Fic. 1. Apparently trephined Indian Skull from Pike County, Illinois. A. Front view of skull. I 
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to the area and the culture represented in the field below the mounds and along the 
river. 

The skull was removed and brought to the Illinois State museum in its original 
matrix, and is now a part of the collections of the Museum. During removal and trans- 
portation only the nasal bones were lost; otherwise it is remarkably complete, and un- 
usually well preserved. 

Upon examination it was immediately noted that it had a perforation in the upper 
portion of the frontal bone; so it was cleaned with special care, treated with alvar, and 
photographed. Subsequent unsuccessful visits were made by Wadlow, and one by both 
authors, to the mounds to attempt to secure additional material which would aid in 
dating the find. These mounds had been thoroughly explored for Indian relics over 60 
years ago, by a man dead nearly half a century, so it was not possible to learn what had 
been previously uncovered. However, Wadlow did succeed in securing an adequate 
collection of sherds from the riverside below the mound, which makes a general cul- 
tural statement of at least this area possible. These sherds show a considerable varia- 
tion in types, now believed to represent a time span from those commonly considered 
Central Basin through the major portion of the Illinois Hopewell series to very late 
Illinois Hopewell. Thus, if the skull and the sherds, admittedly found only indirectly 
associated, may be considered at all contemporaneous it is likely that this individual 
had at least an early Woodland type of culture. No evidence of Mississippian, or other 
later cultures, was found here. 

From the accompanying photographs it is obvious that the physical type repre- 
sented is Sylvid, and that the individual is a mature male. However, the evidence and 
nature of what appears to be a case of aboriginal trephining is of far the most interest. 

The detailed photograph of the skull cap, Fig. I C, taken from above, clearly shows 
the location and extent of the opening. Three possible explanations as to the origin of 
this large cranial perforation have occurred to the authors: 1) That this does repre- 
sent a case of aboriginal trephining, in which the patient long survived the operation. 
2) That it resulted from some sort of injury. 3) That it is simply a case of failure of the 
fontinelle to close in the Bregma region. 

The second theory, that of injury, seems unlikely. If the bone were crushed by a 
direct blow it is doubtful that the subject would have survived. If the perforation were 
the result of a slight injury, followed by disease, such as bone abscess, it would seem 
unlikely to have assumed so symmetrical a pattern. 

The third theory, that of failure of the bones to close during growth in this area, 
has some basis in the fact that such a condition is occasionally known to prevail. How- 
ever, the shape of the margins of the aperture seem to argue against the too ready 
acceptance of such a suggestion. 

This leaves the first theory, that of trephining during the life of the individual, with 
survival, as the most presently appealing, and the thesis to be examined most critically. 
The illustration shows that the anterior margin, (upper margin in Fig. I C), and the 
lateral margins are nearly vertical, while the posterior margin is markedly beveled out- 
ward. This would suggest that three incisions had been made through the frontal bone, 
that the tablet thus partly freed had been pried up and back to break away along the 
Coronal suture, and that this area had been scraped down to smooth the jagged edges 
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thus formed. As is to be demonstrated later these techniques, and this procedure, were 
apparently utilized by ancient Peruvians. 

The illustration also shows the slight growth of bony spicules which presumably 
took place after the removal of the button, thus indicating that the operation was 
undertaken while the patient was alive, and that he survived it by a period at least 
long enough to permit some absorption and some replacement of the bone. As may be 
seen the edges have healed to such an extent that any marks occasioned by the opera- 
tion would all have disappeared, and even the tables have been joined by the “‘smooth- 
ing over’”’ process. 

The perforation of the Illinois specimen is confined largely to the frontal bone, but 
passes the coronal suture slightly into the parietals, which, as has just been suggested, 
may have resulted from scraping down this ragged edge. It is interesting that it is al- 
most exactly centered on the mid line of the skull, and as may be seen from the lateral 
view, Fig. I B, it is also at, or very near, the vertex. The position is thus suggestive of 
other skulls reported from Michigan, which, however, were apparently perforated 
post-mortem.! These perforations are circular, and beveled, or flared, outward at the 
surface, and appear to have been drilled. Gillman has suggested that the custom seems 
to be somehow associated with burial practices,? and Hinsdale and Greenman have 
pointed out that they have been foud only in Michigan and regions joining the state 
to the south and east.’ In age these finds seem to have been late prehistoric and early 
historic. 

Although the process by which the presumed operation was accomplished in the 
Illinois example is not certainly identifiable some suggestion of the method may be 
made by comparison to other trephined skulls in which the individual apparently did 
not so long survive the ordeal. Skull No. 9, from Peru, which is figured by Muniz, is 
very suggestive of the Illinois skull.5 In both instances it would appear that the front 
margin of the operation resulted from incision, with two additional incisions extending 
back and laterally from this line, and that after removal the fourth side was smoothed 
down by scraping. The detail, Fig. I C, clearly indicates the more or less vertical edges 
of the three cuts, and the sloping character of the longer fourth margin. This is almost 
exactly duplicated in the Peruvian cranium No. 9. 

Not only does the Illinois example suggest No. 9, which is located on the left center 
of the frontal bone, but it somewhat suggests cranium No. 11, also a lateral perforation 
of the frontal. Similarities are in the general location of the aperture, the size® and 
shape of the opening, and in the indicated methods employed, as well as in the fact 
that the patients survived the operation by certainly months and perhaps years. 


1 Gillman, 1876. Hinsdale and Greenman, 1936. 

2? Gillman, 1876. p. 237. 

3 Hinsdale and Greenman, 1936. p. 8. 

* Martin, Quimby and Collier, 1947. p. 28. 

5 Muniz, 1897. Plate XVII. 

° For comparison see Muniz, Plate XXI. The Illinois aperture is 37 mm. in maximum length 
by 22 mm. in maximum width on the inner margin; the Peruvian example No. 11 is 21 or 22 mm. 
by 40 mm. 
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The suggested processes in all three cases are first, incising, then elevating, and last 
rasping or scraping to smooth. It is thus tempting to suggest they were undertaken for 
similar purposes. 

So far as the writers are aware this is the first somewhat convincing evidence of 
aboriginal trephining successfully practiced on the living from the Mississippi Valley, 
although two other instances are recorded from the United States. Trephining is re- 
ported from the Northwest Coast, (British Columbia and Washington border), at a 
period apparently inluding the transition from early long heads to more recent round 
heads.? This may therefore be a time later than represented by the Illinois find. The 
processes involved are similar in that they were practiced on living individuals, though 
otherwise different, for the Northwest Coast examples are more nearly circular, and 
appear to have been scraped, or smoothed on all edges. A fragment of a trephined skull 
has been reported by Cosgrove from Georgia.* The location of the find is the Savannah 
River, about nine miles above Augusta, Georgia, and was a “floater” not definitely as- 
signable to any culture. It consists of a fragment of the posterior of the skull, from 
near the sagittal and the Lambdoidal sutures with part of a more or less circular open- 
ing 28 mm. across. Hooton has indicated his belief it was undertaken during the life 
of the individual. In both location and configuration it does not suggest the Illinois 
find. 


In summary it may be stated that: 


1. An apparently trephined Indian cranium has been found on the Illinois River in Pike 
County, Illinois. 

2. The physical type of the individual involved is Sylvid. 

3. Although the archeological culture and age may not be stated with certainty present in- 
conclusive indications are that it was associated with Woodland culture, and that it was most 
likely of an early Woodland rather than a late Woodland type. 

4. The operation would appear to have been very similar in all respects to that practiced in 
Peru, including incising, elevating, and scraping or rasping. 

5. Not only is there suggestive evidence that the operation was completed but that the 
individual survived, certainly by months, perhaps by years. 

6. Only in location of the aperture does it suggest perforated crania known from Michigan, 
the geographically closest such aboriginal practice, and these latter were undoubtedly undertaken 
post-mortem, and for a different purpose. 

7. The trephined crania from the Northwest coast are similar, though more nearly circular, 
and apparently beveled on all edges, and were, like the Illinois Example, practiced on the living. 

8. The one case reported from Georgia is represented by only a fragment of the posterior of 
the skull, and so may not be related to physical type, and is unassociated with culture. 

J. McGrecor 
W. L. WapLow 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
Dow 
ILLINOIS 


7 Smith, 1924. 
§ Cosgrove, 1929, pp. 353-357. 
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Notes AND News 


FRANCES DENSMORE HONORED 


The work of Miss Frances Densmore, whose pioneer research in the Study of American In- 
dian music has done much to lay the groundwork for further investigations in that field, was rec- 
ognized by Macalester College at its Sixty-first annual commencement when the honorary de- 
gree of Litt. D. was conferred on her. A special bookplate for the Frances Densmore Ethnological 
Library of the College, the nucleus of which consists of volumes donated by Miss Densmore, has 
also been prepared as a further recognition of her distinguished contribution. 

CURL BEQUEST PRIZE 

The Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute announces that the Curl Prize will be 
offered again for 1951. The prize, of £50, is given for “the best essay by any competitor upon the 
results or analysis of all or any anthropological work carried out or published during the period of 
ten years preceding the year in which such essay is submitted and/or the history of some useful 
line in anthropology during that period.” Essays must be submitted before April 30, 1951, to the 


Hon. Secretary, Roya! Anthropological Institute, 21 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1. (See AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 52, No. 2, p. 299.) 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ETHNOLOGIE RESUMES PUBLICATION 

After an interruption of 6 years the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie appears again (Publisher Al- 
bert Limbach, Braunschweig). The new editor is Professor Georg Eckert, Braunschweig, Wilhel 
mitorwall 4, Of the 10 articles that form the body of this first postwar number of the Zeitschrift 
some bring interesting field materials (like H. Petri’s report on Kurangara, a new magic cult in 
Northwestern Australia) some are devoted to theoretical problems (like A. E. Jensen’s paper on 
magic rites or Katesa Schlosser’s on primitive prophets). W. Krickeberg surveys competently the 
results in Mexican archeology during the last 20 years, and K. Dittmer discusses prehistoric 
flutes. One third of the number is filled with book reviews. Some information is also given on the 
life of the organization that now sponsors the Zeitschrift, the German Society for Ethnology. All 
contributions maintain high standards. It is one of the more encouraging postwar phenomena to 
see the Zeitschrift, one of the oldest and finest anthropological journals, revived from the ashes, 
and it is hoped that German ethnologists will be able to use this new-old channel of publica 
tion without the tragic disturbances of the past. (Contributed by Erwin H. Ackerknecht.) 

WEST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

This brief account is to bring to the notice of university departments and institutions con- 
cerned the foundation of the West African Institute of Social and Economic Research at the Uni- 
versity College of Ibadan in Nigeria. This is one of the social research institutes founded under the 
auspices of the Home Government and is at present financed entirely from Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds. Parallel institutes already exist in West Indies and in East Africa. All three 
are under the control and guidance of the Colonial Social Science Research Council and its various 
committees who advise the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The West African Institute will have two functions, first to institute its own research, and 
second, to provide a center for “independent” research workers in West Africa. It will thus assist 
in co-ordinating and expanding schemes where possible, and act as a center for meetings and dis- 
cussions. Nor will the teaching aspect be ignored. The Institute, with its close connection with the 
University College of Ibadan, will be called upon to assist in the formation of a Department of 
Economics and, later, of Anthropology. 
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The University College is at present in the transition stage from its old, temporary quarters 
to a permanent site just outside Ibadan itself. Here the Institute will have its headquarters and 
permanent buildings, with offices and laboratory accommodation, and new houses for its staff. 
There will also be flats to accommodate visitors and research staff, of whom the majority will 
spend their time largely in the field. 

It is hoped to hold an annual conference of research workers in Nigeria, together with visitors 
from other territories. The first of these, on a small scale, will be arranged during the Christmas 
vacation. A progress report will be published from time to time. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR EINGEBORENEN-SPRACHEN 

The resumption of publication of the journal Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-S prachen, founded 
in 1910 by Carl Meinhof, and under the joint editorship of A. Klingenheben, J. Lukas and E. 
Meyer, is announced. In addition, the occasional papers which its editors also brought out will 
appear from time to time. Subscriptions for the journal, at the annual] rate of DM 26.- may be sent 
to the publisher, Palmen-Verlag (formerly Dietrich Reimer), Marienplatz 8, Berlin-Lichterfelde, 
Germany. 

INTERLIBRARY LOANS OF MICROFILM 


The Library of Congress has extended its interlibrary loan service on a trial basis to include 
positive copies of microfilm in those cases where the Library possesses the negative and where the 
original material is believed not to be available on interlibrary loan from an institution in continen- 
tal United States. The broadened service will be extended to libraries with adequate equipment 
and personnel trained for servicing microfilms. 


LATIN AMERICAN SLIDE PROJECT 


The Latin American Slide Project of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State announces the early completion of 50 sequences totaling 2,982 slides on many aspects 
of Latin American Indian life. Many of these are of anthropological interest. Enquiries should be 
directed to Miss Florence Arquin, Coordinator of the Project, at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, N. Y. 

ERRATUM 


On p. 312 (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 52, No. 3), the phrase “(which White, however, 
rejects),” should be deleted, by request of Brenda Seligman, author of the article “The Problem 
of Incest and Exogamy, a Restatement.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
A Major Contribution in Anthropology 


CULTURE IN CRISIS 
A STUDY OF THE HOPI INDIANS 
By LAURA THOMPSON 


WITH A FOREWORD BY JOHN COLLIER 
AND A CHAPTER BY BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 
CULTURE IN CRISIS is the absorbingly interesting report of what 
is perhaps the most elaborate study of an ethnic group ever achieved. 
More than fifty scientists in social and cultural anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, pedagogy, public administration, linguistics, and 
ecology conducted the study, which develops the most accurate in- 
strument ever devised ‘or studying a group and provides an im- 
portant field theory of culture and methodology for the study of 
cultural crises. With Hopi designs used as illustrations and 24 pages 
of vivid photographs of Hopi life. 
$4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES PRESS 


takes pleasure in announcing the 


publication of TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS: 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
CULTURE, PERSONALITY AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By ROHEIM 
$10.00 


REALITY AND DREAM 
PSYCHOTHERAPY OF A PLAINS INDIAN 
By GEORGE DEVEREUX 
Prefaces by Karl A. Menninger and Robert H. Lowie. With Psychlogical Tests 
Edited by Robert R. Holt 
$7.50 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, Inc. 
227 West 13 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Please mail the books checked 
Remittance enclosed 0 Send C.0.D. 0 
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THE SAMOAN DANCE OF LIFE 


By JOHN COPP 
Preface by Margaret Mead 


In this anthropological narrative we have the story, told autobiographi- 
cally, of a boy growing up in Samoa. The age grade samples begin when 
he is five and continue to the early twenties with the bulk of the book 
given to adolescence, The author, a psychologist and a trained observer, 
spent eight years in close contact with the people, and during the writing 
of this account, worked through every detail with an intelligent Samoan 
youth. The method, which is described in the Introduction, is inductive, 
with material from personal observation and from casual talk, and from 
a use of what might be called controlled association. That is to say, cul- 
ture elements were selected, and those who supplied information were 
kept, gently but firmly, to these traits; but as they talked, they were 
allowed to range freely. The value-and-attitude systems appear in the 
descriptive passages and in the idiomatic dialogue. The book gives in 
story form not only precise and authentic information, but, to a unique 
degree, the feeling of what it is like to be a Samoan. Both lay readers 
and new-comers to anthropology will find their interest quickened. 


At all bookstores $2.50 


BEACON PRESS, 25 BEACON STREET. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS" 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


HIS epochal symposium, unique in conception and organization, is 

a sociological and historical contribution of utmost importance. Each 
of the 17 authors is an authority in his field. This capably edited work is a 
masterpiece of modern scholarship, impressive in its scope and authority, 
scrupulous in its avoidance of special pleading. 


Aer the subjects covered are the Jew’s effect on: religion, medicine, 
journalism, sociology and political science, law, science, philosophy, 
literature, the democratic idea. Frankly discussed are the Jew as statesman, 
as soldier, in public life, in social work; in drama, theatre, film, and dance; 
music, painting and sculpture; as well as Jewish cultural influence in the 
Middle Ages. 
“An eye-opener to the majority of even well-informed people. ...To the student 
of the history of culture, and of the philosophy of buman progress, it will be a mine 
of information for all time to come... . A notable service to both scholarship and 
human understanding.” —Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University 


900 pages $10.00 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


The life story of one of the greatest anatomists and anthropologists of our 
day and author of A New Theory of Human Evolution. From early farm 
life, through student training in a delightfully pictured London of Vic- 
torian and Edwardian days, we are led to the achievements and adventures 
of his mature years, meeting many great men of science and letters. 
Though the evolutionary theories of Sir Arthur Keith are well known, the 
history of their genesis and development has never before been told. 
An Autobiography gives us a story that will win the affection of the reader, 
enthrall the man of Science, and provide material of absorbing interest 
to students. $4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 473, New York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 
Special Student bulk rate on 10 or more 
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“An able anthropologist as well as an 
artist of note, Mr. Inverarity presents 
a fresh and illuminating study of 
Northwest Coast Indian culture. The 
author speaks with authority due to 
his sound training in art and anthro- 
pology and his extensive, original field 
work.” 


Professor Verne F. Ray 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Washington 


ART OF THE 


NORTHWEST COAST INDIANS 


By ROBERT BRUCE INVERARITY 


Here is the most complete gen- 
eral collection ever published 
illustrating the vital and com- 
plex culture of the Northwest 
Coast Indians. 

The text prefacing the illus- 
trations examines the North- 
west Coast tribes—their ma- 
terial culture, their social pat- 
terns, and the social and re- 
ligious beliefs that inspired 
and informed their truly re- 
markable art. 


Inverarity has spent some 
twenty years in research among 
the Northwest Coast tribes and 
is Director of the Museum of 
International Folk Art, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

Includes photographs of art 
objects from museums and pri- 
vate collections throughout the 
world. Contains 315 illustra- 
tions, 7 of which are in full 
color. Endpaper map. 262 
pages. $10.00 


At your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS - Berkeley 4, California 
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